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CENSUS OF IRELAND. 


Tue census of Ireland was taken in 
1821; after an interval of ten years 
it was again taken in 1831; and in 
1841, after a second interval of ten 
years, it was again taken. The returns 
for those years show that the following 
increase has taken place in the number 
of the people. The returns showed 
that the numbers were as follows :— 
In 1821 . . . 6,801,827 


1831 . . . 7,767,401 
1841 . . . 8,175,124 


The proportion of females to males 


was nearly the same, viz. as 26 to 25 
at each of those periods. Thus it ap- 
pears that within the latter period of 
ten years the population increased at 
the rate of about 5 per cent, while in 
the former decennial period it increased 
at the rate of 14 per cent, being a di- 
minution of 9 per cent on the rate of 
increase. This is the most remarkable 
fact which appears upon the returns, 
and has necessarily been made the sub- 
ject of many observations. 

The statement of the census com- 
missioners is of course entitled to the 
first place :— 


‘“* From this it appears that while the 
addition to the population from 1821 to 
1831 was about 14} per cent, the cor- 
responding addition from 1831 to 1841 
was but 5} per cent. The accuracy of 
these per centages must, of course, de- 
pend upon the relative accuracy of the 
several censuses of 1821, 1831, and 1841. 
We cannot take upon ourselves to pro- 
nounce with certainty the extent to 
which any of these may vary from the 
truth ; but we may remark with respect 
to the census of 1841, that the strict 
mode of inquiry which we followed, car- 
ried out, as it was, by a highly disci- 
plined body of men, and executed on 
the same day in every part of the 
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country, together with the system of 
verification we adopted, affords ground 
to hope that it is not far from the truth. 
It is, however, right to remark, as a 
cause for a small reduction in compar- 
ing the census of 1841 with those that 
preceded it, that in the latter the army 
serving in Ireland, together with their 
wives and families, have been omitted, 
as they do not strictly belong to the 
population of the country, and as their 
movements introduce changes in the ap- 
parent numbers which frequently prove 
fatal to an investigation into the in- 
crease and decrease of a town occupied 
as a military station. With respect to 
the census of 1831, it was taken at diffe- 
rent places, at different times, extending 
over a considerable period. It is under- 
stood too that the enumerators consi- 
dered that they would be paid, and in 
many cases they were paid, in propor- 
tion to the numbers they enumerated, 
the obvious tendency of which would be 
to augment the total numbers. These 
and other considerations induce us to 
believe that the numbers returned in 
1831 were greater than the real popula- 
tion, or at all events that any error was 
rather one of excess than of defect. 

‘* With respect to the census of 1821, 
it is to be recollected that it was the 
first successful occasion of enumerating 
the people of Ireland, and that it was 
probably effected with a less perfect 
machinery. We may perhaps therefore 
assume, that it was rather below than 
above the truth, 

‘* Upon the whole, however, it is not 
probable that the excess or defect in any 
case is so large as to disturb, to any ma- 
terial extent, the above per centages, 
as indicating the relative periodical ad- 
ditions to the population. Certain it is 
that the addition during the last period 
has been far less in proportion to the 
whole, than during the ormer period. 
But there have been a variety of causes 
in operation, some local, some general, 
which have led to that result. igra- 
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tion has, no doubt, operated to a very 
great extent. It is to be remembered 
that Ireland is an agricultural country, 
and devoid of the means of providing 
employment for its rapidly growing 
population, equally profitable with that 
afforded by manufacturing countries. 
A valuable outlet for its excessive num- 
bers is therefore found in the manufac- 
tories of England and Scotland, and is 
no doubt the leading circumstance which 
enables the population to increase so 
rapidly in their manufacturing dis- 
tricts. 

“ An illustration of the effects pro- 
duced within the last ten years upon 
agricultural, compared with manufac- 
turing districts, by the increasing de- 
mand for labour in the latter, is afforded 
by an abstract of the population of 
Scotland in 1841, oo in a par- 
liamentary paper of the session of 1842. 
Scotland appears, upon the whole, to 
have increased between 1831 and 1841 
about 10,4, per cent. But if we sepa- 
rate the counties into two classes, we 
find that in the manufacturing counties 
the increase has been 27,8, per cent, and 
in the agricultural only 4,, per cent, 
the latter ratio nearly agreeing with the 
general increase in Ireland during the 
same period,” 


The commissioners also give some 
calculations to show the effect which 
emigration has had in reducing the 
number of the population, and they 
intimated their opinion on the whole 
to be, that the population of 1831 has 
had an undiminished rate of increase. 

This result of the census has been 
seized on with avidity by those who 
derive their livelihood from their ex- 
ertions in maintaining a spirit of dis- 
content in the populace, and on this 
point they have resorted to an audacity 
of falsehood, and a feebleness of argu- 
ment beyond any thing we have ever 
noticed in them before, notwithstand- 
ing their habitual indifference to truth 
and reason. They have represented 
the census of 1841 as showing a re- 
duction in the total number of the 
population, and have stated that such 
a result proves that upwards of 700,000 

rsons have perished in Ireland with- 
in the last ten years, from the mis- 

overnment of Ireland; thus con- 
‘ounding a diminution in the rate of in- 
crease with a diminution in the actual 
numbers of the population. The com- 
plaint is about as reasonable as if a 
mother, whose son within a certain 
iod shot up from five to six feet 
figh and in the next period of equal 
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duration grew to the height of six 
feet four inches, should complain of 
the treatment he received, and argue 
that eight inches had been cut off his 
height by bad or insufficient food. 

We are inclined to agree with the 
census commissioners, that the rate of 
increase has in fact been undiminished, 
and we even think that they have not 
attributed sufficient weight to the cir- 
cumstances to which they alluded, 
tending to show that the census of 
1821 and that of 1831 were both in- 
accurate, the former by a deficiency, 
the latter by an excess. The census 
of 1831 was taken at different times 
in different places, by persons who 
certainly felt an interest in making the 
returns as large as they could. Even 
while we admit that this interest would 
not induce the enumerators to make 
false returns, it would yet lead them in 
many places to enumerate the visitors 
as well as the actual absent members 
of a family. Thus John Doe is absent 
from his house at A, on a short visit to 
a friend at B. The enumerators would 
probably include him in their returns 
of the population both of A and B. 
Indeed, unless they did so, they would 
perceive that he might be omitted al- 
together from the census, since the 
enumeration being made at different 
times, in different places, might be 
taken at each place during the period 
of his-absence. We may Judge of the 
extent of the influence which this 
principle would exert upon the result 
of the census conducted by enume- 
rators anxious by all fair means to 
swell the amount, when we reflect 
that the number of visitors appearing 
by the census of 1841 exceeded one 
million. If we suppose one-fifth of 
that number to be counted twice in 
the census of 1831, it would make an 
error of 200,000 in excess. A similar 
error in deficiency in the census of 
1821 would lead to the result that the 
rate of increase varied very little, if 
at all, during the last twenty years. 

Even when we make every allow- 
ance for the effect of the angry pas- 
sions in perverting the reasoning pow- 
ers, and making men blind to truth, 
we still cannot but be amazed at the 
boldness of the agitator, who appealed 
to the census of 1841 in support of 
his views. What would it prove, even 
if he denied that there were any errors 
in the preeeding enumeration? Why, 
merely that the population did not in- 
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erease so rapidly from 1831 to 1841 
as it did from 1821 to 1831. Then, 
granting what we expressly deny, 
that a rapid rate of increase is the 
test of the happiness and prosperity of 
the people as influenced by legislation 
and government, it would merely tend 
to prove that the laws or the adminis- 
tration from 1821 to 1831 ought to 
be preferred to those which existed 
during the last decennial period. The 
argument against which we are con- 
tending at present is that drawn from 
a comparison of the two enumerations 
of Ireland taken at different periods. 
There is in it no comparison of the 
census of Ireland with that of any 
other nation; and any conclusion 
drawn from such an argument must 
be merely relative, leading to a com- 
parison of Ireland with itself at two 
different periods, but tending to prove 
nothing either about the absolute state 
of prosperity of Ireland, or even of 
its relative state compared to other 
countries. The argument might be 
sound, and yet Ireland might still be 
the richest, the happiest, and the best 
governed country in the world, al- 
though not so rich, or so happy, or so 
well governed as it wasin 1821. If 
Mr. O'Connell thinks that the changes 
made in the laws have caused this 
fatal diminution in the rate of increase 
of the population, he must complain 
of the reform bill, of the destruction 
of the Protestant corporations, and 
the substitution of democratic assem- 
blies in their place, of the abolition of 
parish cess, of the destruction of ten 
Protestant bishoprics, of the confis- 
cation of one-fourth of the income of 
the Protestant clergy, and heavy taxa- 
tion imposed upon the remainder ; for 
those are the principal changes which 
have been made in the laws of Ireland 
during that period. If he attributes 
the evil not to the laws, but to the 
manner in which they were adminis- 
tered, his purpose would not be much 
better served, as the chief difference 
was that from 1821 to 1831, the ad- 
ministration was conservative; but 
during the following ten years it was 
in the hands of the Whigs. 

This obvious defect in his argument 
may account for his misrepresenta- 
tions. The truth would not answer 
his purpose ; and he is not very scru- 
pulous as to the means which he em- 
ploys to make an impression upon the 
populace; and a very powerful argu- 


ment would arise, if the census 
showed that an actual decrease had 
taken place in the numbers of the po- 
pulation. A decreasing population is 
seldom found in a happy or well- 
governed country. 

But if, instead of comparing the 
census of Ireland with itself as taken 
at different periods, we compare it 
with that of England, in the hope of 
discovering a grievance, we shall 
greatly fail. He who asserts that the 
apparent low rate of increase from 
1831 to 1841 is a proof of misgovern- 
ment, is called upon to account for 
the fact that the population of Ireland 
from 1821 to 1831 obtained a greater 
proportional increase than that of any 
other European country. But the 
fact is, that a rapid increase of the po- 
pulation is by no means a proof of the 
prosperity of a country; and all the 
best writers on political economy lay 
it down as an incontrovertible posi- 
tion, that the population increases 
most slowly when the country is rich 
and prosperous. The population in- 
creases rapidly among the poorest, 
who are engaged in a constantstruggle 
to provide the necessaries of life. The 
richer classes could not maintain their 
numbers without frequent recruits 
from those below them. The same 
difficulty of keeping up their numbers 
exists even amongst those who are 
not very far removed from actual 
want. Among the old corporations 
there were many in which all the 
children of every freeman were en- 
titled to their freedom; and in many 
of those it was found that the number 
of freemen by birth had a tendency to 
diminish, notwithstanding the con- 
stant accessions received from other 
sources. Nor is this to be attri- 
buted, as some imagine, to the 
prejudicial effects of luxury upon 
the upper classes. A small pro- 
portion indeed of the wealth of Eng- 
land is expended in the purchase of 
anything injurious to health or life, 
and of that small proportion, the 
poorer classes consume, at least, their 
share. Any one may readily convince 
himself of this, who will compare the 
expenditure of a comparatively poor 
man with the manner in which a 
princely fortune is spent. The fashion 
of declaiming against luxury has come 
down to us from the ancients, who, 
by luxury, generally mean what we 
should term vice—and who, when they 
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used the term in its more proper sense, 
attributed to it the most absurd con- 
sequences, supported by such ridicu- 
lous stories, as that Hannibal was 
checked in his career of victory in 
consequence of the effeminacy of his 
soldiers, caused by their comfortable 
and luxurious quarters at Capua. 
Luxury is merely a relative term, 
what is considered a luxury in one 
generation, is often, in the next, 
deemed an indispensable article of de- 
cency. Those who declaim against 
the luxury of the rich, are themselves 
often actuated solely by envy at be- 
holding others in possession of what 
they themselves wish to enjoy. This 
we say, although sincerely desiring 
that the wealthy should not be led so 
much by fashion to indulge in expenses 
which add nothing to enjoyment—that 
they should sacrifice less to vanity, 
and apply more of their income to 
purposes of public utility. 

But, while the richer classes are 
unable to keep up their numbers, the 
poorer classes increase with great 
rapidity, and a certain degree of hope- 
less poverty is found to produce habits 
of reckless improvidence, in forming 
matrimonial connexions, and a conse- 
quent rapid increase of population, 
which aggravates the poverty that has 
occasioned it. Men, once accustomed 
to extreme poverty, either do not fear 
it, or do not hope to escape from it. 
Their situation cannot be made worse 
by an imprudent marriage—their chil- 
dren will be as well off as themselves, 
and they have no inducement to refrain 
from any enjoyment which is placed 
within their reach; and the poverty 
of one generation appears to be, in a 
great measure, caused by the improvi- 
dent marriages of that preceding it. 
Accordingly, many writers have attri- 
buted the poverty of the people to the 
reckless and early marriages of the 
labouring classes, which causes the 
population to increase faster than the 
means of finding employment for it ; 
and some despair of any amelioration 
in the condition of the Irish peasantry, 
until they will learn to exercise some 
prudence and self-control, not to con- 
tract marriages precipitately, and in 
utter disregard of their means of pro- 
viding for, or educating their children. 
Others, again, as, for instance, Mr. 
Alison, in his very interesting and 
philosophical essay on population, at- 
tribute the rapid increase of the popu- 
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lation of Ireland to the poverty and 
misery of the people, caused by mis- 
government. Thus, we have one set 
of men appealing to the calm and 
reflecting reader, to prove the mis- 
government of England—and for this, 
they refer to the rapid manner in which 
the population of Ireland has increased: 
while we have another set of men 
appealing to the ignorant and excited 
multitude to prove the same misgo- 
vernment—as shown by the fact, that, 
of late years, the population of Ire- 
land has not increased with its former 
rapidity. 

We believe that, of those two sets 
of reasoners, Mr. Alison and his fol- 
lowers are nearer to the truth—inas- 
much as the false inference does not 
occur at so early a stage in their rea- 
soning. The rapid increase of the 
population, in the absence of any in- 
creased demand for labour, such as 
arises in the manufacturing districts of 
England, may be, not unfairly, deemed 
a sign of that poverty, of which it is 
at once the cause and the consequence. 
But, we deny the inference, that either 
the poverty or the increase is caused 
by misgovernment. It may have, and 
in fact it has, its origin in various 
other causes. One of these has been 
alluded to by many writers, who are, 
certainly, not favourable to the Con- 
servative government of England, viz., 
to the influence which the priests of 
the Roman Catholic persuasion exer- 
cise over the peasantry—and to the 
strong interests which those have in 
promoting early marriages—which, 
however improvidently formed, are pro- 
fitable to the priests, who derive so 
much of their incomes from weddings, 
christenings, and funerals. It may be 
said, that this is misgovernment, to 
permit the priests to be dependant 
upon such sources for their livelihood ; 
but this reply assumes that the priests 
would agree, on any fair terms, to 
accept a provision from the state, 
coupled with the condition of surren- 
dering the emoluments which they at 
present receive from the sources which 
we have mentioned. They have re- 
peatedly declared that they would not 
consent to such an arrangement—it 
may be doubtful whether the country 
would gain—but it is certain that the 
priests would lose much of their 
wealth and political influence by such 
a measure. 

Nor, is this dependance of the 
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Roman Catholic priesthood upon the 
gifts of their flocks, the misgovern- 
ment of which the writers and speak- 
ers to whom we have alluded, are 
accustomed to complain, and yet it 
would be difficult to point out any 
other source of the poverty of the 
country, even remotely connected with 
its government. It is not a fair infe- 
rence to say the people are poor, 
therefore the people are misgoverned, 
without showing how that poverty was 
caused by misgovernment ; and yet it 
is an inference in which the populace 
will generally acquiesce. If we were 
to say John Doe is very poor, there- 
fore ie must have suffered from ty- 
ranny or oppression, or have met with 
unfair treatment from some body ; 
however palpably unjust the inference 
would be, it is highly probable that 
John Doe himself would yield a ready 
assent to it. Tell him that he is poor 
because he has squandered his inheri- 
tance in riot and excess, or, if he is an 
operative, point out to him how he 
lost one employment by drunkenness, 
and another by inattention—how, in a 
third case, when his employer obtained 
a large contract, he was forced to sur- 
render it at a heavy loss, because 
John Doe and his fellow-workmen re- 
fused to work, except at exorbitant 
wages ;—show him that our manufac- 
tures are driven to England by the 
absurd, and illegal, and tyrannical re- 
gulations of the operatives, which 
render it in many cases impossible for 
the master manufacturer here to com- 
pete with those in England, who are 
not hampered by such regulations ;— 
remind him of these, and such other 
causes of his poverty, and if he does 
not view you as an enemy, he will at 
least be very slow to listen to you 
again. But tell him that his distress 
is caused by the unfeeling conduct of 
his relatives, or by the intrusion of 
improper or too numerous persons 
into his trade, or by the unworthy 
conduct of the masters in intrusting 
parts of the work to apprentices, or 
boys, when they are able to perform 
it, and that you will give him revenge 
upon his enemies—do this, and your 
false arguments will find a responsive 
echo in his heart—you may manage 
him as you please, and gain a liveli- 
hood by subscriptions extorted from 
him, and from other similar victims of 
the same delusion. It is a trite ob- 
seryation, that men will attribute 
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their misfortunes to any thing except 
“their own misconduct, although the 
blame in general ought to rest solely 
with themselves. But the people are 
merely a collection of individuals, and 
the same causes which make indivi- 
duals poor, will create distress among 
the people. All that a free govern- 
ment can do is to protect to every 
man the earnings of his industry, and 
the savings of his economy; but it 
cannot make men prudent, indus- 
trious, frugal; and without prudence, 
industry, and frugality, they must re- 
main poor. The nature of the go- 
vernment, if it permits any approach to 
freedom, has very little, if any, direct 
influence upon the character of the 
nation, or of the men who compose it. 
And this seems to be admitted by 
those who harangue the populace, and 
daily praise them for their virtues. 
When they extol their courage, their 
ardent feelings of devotion, their duti- 
ful affection to their parents, their ge- 
nerous anxiety to relieve poverty and 
distress, they never dream of attribut- 
ing these virtues to the government 
under which they live. But if, while 
we gladly give credit to them for 
many virtues, we feel it also to be our 
painful duty to notice some vices 
which deform their character, and are 
peculiarly adverse to their prosperity, 
then it is said that those vices and 
their consequences are owing to our 
connexion with the English, although 
they are those vices from which, of all 
the world, the English people are 
most exempt. Or the man is looked 
upon as an enemy who ventures to re- 
mark those vices ; and the speeches of 
the demagogues consist of little except 
the most fulsome panegyrics on them- 
selves and their auditors, and the 
most violent abuse of their political 
adversaries. Now, on this head of 
praise and censure there is an obvious 
distinction between an individual and 
a nation. He who publicly exposes 
the faults or the vices of an indivi- 
dual, may be fairly counted among 
his enemies, as he is pursuing a course 
of conduct which is likely to injure 
him, and cannot by possibility do him 
service, His conduct, in making the 
exposure, may be justifiable, it may be 
in the highest degree praiseworthy ; 
but it can never considered as a 
friendly act by the persons whose 
fanlts and vices are thus publicly ex- 
posed, If the object was to reclaim 
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him, it would be attempted by a pri- 
vate, friendly admonition, urging him, 
and pressing upon his attention every 
motive which might induce him to re- 
form his conduct. 

But with a nation the case is diffe- 
rent. Here there is no room for pri- 
vate, friendly admonition. Every word 
addressed to a nation must go forth 
to the whole world; and such public 
admonitions can in this case do no 
harm. No person or society can 
punish, or distrust, or withdraw con- 
fidence from the nation ; and the indi- 
viduals who compose it will still be 
judged of each by his own private 
character. Such admonitions are par- 
ticularly to be desired, as the general 
disposition of all those who address 
the public either in print or by speeches 
will ever be to flatter the people at 
large, and the body which they ad- 
dress. They have always some par- 
ticular object—and that most fre- 

uently a selfish one—more at heart 
than the general good ; and that par- 
ticular object may be best attained by 
such flattery as will make the readers 
and the audience pleased with them- 
selves, and pleased in consequence 
with those who address them. The 
public will ever find numbers to flatter, 
few to instruct them. 

If the poverty be fairly attributed 
to the character and conduct of its 
inhabitants, they cannot put forth that 
poverty as a proof of misgovernment, 
or as an argument in favour of any alte- 
ration in the law. Let us not be mis- 
taken. The people have a clear right 
to the best laws, and to the best system 
of government which the wisdom of the 
age can provide for them, and every 
abuse and imperfection ought to be 
carefully removed; we merely assert 
that no argument in favour of any 
particular alteration shall be drawn 
from the existence of that poverty 
which is the natural and necessary 
consequence of idleness and improvi- 
dence. We are convinced that on the 
whole the condition of Ireland is im- 
proving, and that nothing but a civil 
war, or a ferocity of agitation ap- 
proaching nearly to a civil war, can 
prevent her improvement, as her con- 
nection with England is daily becom- 
ing more close; still poverty and its 
attendant evils exist to a deplorable 
extent, and must continue to prevail 
until the people are taught that the 
fault rests with themselves, not with 
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their rulers, and that the remedy must 
be sought in their own energy, perse- 
verance, and frugality ; and that their 
condition can never be improved by 
a neglect of their proper business, in a 
vain pursuit of organic changes in the 
constitution. A moment’s cool re- 
flection would teach them how little 
they could hope to gain by the removal 
of what the demagogues who prey 
upon them urge as their chief grie- 
vances. They complain that Dublin 
has not so many burgesses as a town 
of equal extent and population in 
England would possess, and therefore 
that England has an advantage over 
Ireland in the constitution of her mu- 
nicipal corporations. But Dublin 
elected Daniel O’Connell for her first 
lord mayor, and is governed by as 
noisy a set of agitators as the most 
disaffected repealer could desire. What 
evil do they say has arisen from what 
they term the defects in the municipal 
corporation bill? It would have a 
greater number of burgesses, but the 
majority of the town council would 
be composed of the same men, and 
pursue the same course as at present. 
The chief change would be, that the 
Conservative minority would not be 
so respectable and influential. The 
elections would give trouble to and 
would distract from their proper 
business, a greater number of men 
than at present ; but no man can say 
that the business of the corporation 
would be done better, or at less ex- 
pense than at present. ‘Indeed the 
borough rate, paid without any return 
for it made to the citizens, is the only 
effect produced upon the citizens at 
large by the Municipal Reform Bill ; 
and even if any improvement should 
be made in our municipal institutions, 
it would have exceedingly little effect 
upon the condition of the people, or 
even upon the inhabitants of our cor- 
porate towns. In the same manner, 
any change in the elective franchise, 
which might increase the number of 
electors in Ireland, if it did not do 
positive mischief, could do good only 
by leading to some alteration in our 
laws or government, and it still re- 
mains to be shown, how any such 
alteration could relieve or remove the 
poverty of Ireland. Only one prac- 
tical measure of importance has been 
suggested by the party which clamours 
for repeal. ‘That measure is the one 
now called fixity of tenure, which, we 
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shall on a proper occasion prove, would 
not produce any of the beneficial efs 
fects expected from it. But this mea- 
sure, from its importance, requires to 
be made the subject of a separate 
article, and we refer to it now only 
because it is connected with the only 
attempt made to point out any practi- 
cal measure of improvement by those 
who are incessantly clamouring for 
revolutionary measures. 

Although the rate of increase on 
the population cannot lead us to form 
any reasonable conjecture as to the 
improving or declining state of the 
country—and in fact in one decennial 

eriod we find men asserting that Lre- 
eos must be in a very wretched state 
or its population would not so rapidly 
increase ; in the next decennial period 
we have men drawing an inference 
as to the wretched state of Ireland, 
from the fact that its population does 
not now continue to increase with the 
same rapidity—yet a census well taken, 
and not confined to the mere number- 
ing of the people, will lead to many 
important inferences respecting the 
condition of the people, and the mea- 
sures necessary to ameliorate it. We 
sincerely wish that certain politicians 
would speak more of our improve- 
ment, and less of our misery. The 
habit of making complaints is a bad 
one; complainers seldom thrive; a 
complaint of their condition is their 
substitute for every useful exertion. 
When a politician obtains a large re- 
venue, dependent on his power of mis- 
leading the populace, while their 
wretched state is his staple argument, 
and their discontent the chief source 
of his influence, men will not be very 
ready to believe that he is anxious to 
alleviate that poverty, or remove that 
discontent, on which the continuance 
of his income and his influence de- 
pends. 

Among the circumstances noted by 
the census commissioners, as indicating 
an improvement in the condition of 
Ireland, is the increased number of 
domestic servants :— 


‘** The column ‘ sERVANTS’ is not only 
valuable as an important element in the 
condition of a people, but also as an 
explanation of some circumstances in 
the respective numbers, for which, with- 
out this division, it would be difficult to 
account. Thus the excess of the female 
over the male population in large towns, 
will appear, from an examination of the 
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tables, to be due to the preponderance 
of the female servants. The proportion 
of servants to the general community is 
also a consideration of much interest ; 
and it will be seen that the greater 
prepertivn of this class is usually to be 
ound in those districts which exhibit 
the highest state of wealth, of house 
accommodation, and of education. As 
the census of 1831 affords the means 
of comparing the number of servants 
at that period, with the number found 
under the present census, the relative 
numbers, with the proportion they bear 
to the rest of the community, are ex- 
hibited in the following table :— 


1831. 
Male Servants. Female Servants. Total. 


98,742 253,155 351,897 


1841. 
Male Servants. Female Servants. Total. 
227,937 275,914 503,851 
The proportion of servants to the en- 


tire population was, in 1831, Males 
1 ta 78, Females 1 to 30; in 184], 
Males 1 to 36, Females 1 to 29.” 


The return of servants in 183] 
must have been imperfectly made. It 
cannot have been by the omission of the 
agricultural servants from the census 
of 1831, for that omission would have 
led to a much greater discrepancy. 
It is probable, that in the census of 
1831 agricultural servants were in- 
cluded in some returns, and omitted 
from others. We do not think that 
agricultural servants and domestic 
servants ought to be classified toge- 
ther. The distinction between them 
is of more importance than their simi- 
litude. The one are kept for the 
sake of profit, the other are a mere 
source of expense. We should much 
rather see an increase in the former 
than in the latter. An increase in 
the number of agricultural servants 
residing with the farmer’s family would 
indicate and produce an improvement 
in the social condition of the agricul- 
tural population; but an increase in 
the number of male domestic servants 
proves little more than the increase of 
expensive habits among those whose 
increased means of expense can add 
little to their happiness. Perhaps the 
truest criterion of a people’s pros- 
perity will be found in their vital 
statistics—but this branch of the sub- 
ject we must reserve for our next 
article. 
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ODES FROM HORACE, 
BOOK 1.—ODE XII. 


Clio, what man, what hero, or what god 
Shall wake thy lyre—thy flute with sweetness thrill ?— 
Whose name shall playful echo send abroad 

In whispers from her hill? 


Whether on Helicon’s umbrageous side, 
Or Pindus’ height, or Hoemus’ peak of snow ; 
Whence, suddenly self-woo'd, the forests glide 

As Orpheus’ numbers flow, 


And, by the art his goddess mother gave, 

He bids the rivers pause—the winds delay— 

The oaks, as in gigantic strength they wave, 
Hear, and his lute obey. 


Father supreme, of earth and ocean king,— 

Ruler of all things, human or divine,— 

Guide of the world !—whose praises can I sing 
Before I utter thine ? 


None greater than thyself has sprung from thee ;— 
None like—none second to thy pow’r, is found : 
Yet Pallas next, thy wondrous progeny, 

Is after thee renown'd. 


Victorious Bacchus, how can I abstain 

To laud thy name ?—or thine, thou virgin foe 

Of the fierce forest-tribes ?—or thine refrain 
Lord of the fatal bow ? 


Alcides sing I,—and each royal twin,— 
The wild-steed tamer, and the arm of might ;— 
When on the mariners their stars begin 

To pour their silver light, 


Down from the cliff the show’rs of spray distil, 

The winds are lull’d, the clouds obedient flee ; 

The mountain waves, subservient to their will, 
Sink down upon the sea. 


Shall Romulus, or Numa’s tranquil reign, 

Afford the fittest theme to celebrate ?— 

Shall Tarquin’s haughty rule awake the strain ?— 
Or Cato’s noble fate ? 


To Regulus, the Scauri, and (of life 
Too prodigal on Canne’s bloody field,) 
Paulus, and old Fabricius, verses rife 
With grace their fame shall yield. 


Stern poverty, and the ancestral farm 
Train’d these, and Curius rough with tangled hair, 
For war ; and nerv'd Camillus’ mighty arm 

The battle’s toil to dare. 
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As spreads a tree, so grows Marcellus’ fame 

With ev'ry year ;—The Julian orb afar 

Gleams bright, as when the moonbeam’s lambent flame 
Outshines each minor star. 


Father and guardian of the human race— 

Offspring of Saturn—thine by destiny 

Great Casar’s charge. Thou art supreme: his place 
Second to none but thee ;— 


Whether, when Parthia threaten’d with her hosts 

Fair Latium, their repulse his triumph gain’d ; 

Or India’s tribes, or hordes from China’s coasts, 
His mighty hand restrain'd. 


On thy behalf still may he rule this world ; 
Shake, with thy pond’rous car, the worlds above! 
By thee th’ avenging bolts of heav’n be hurl'd 

On each polluted grove. 


BOOK IIl...—ODE XIII. 


Fountain, whose pellucid stream 
Emulates the crystals’ beam, 

Thee we grace with wreaths, and pour 
Rich libations on thy shore. 


When to-morrow’s sun shall rise 
Thou shalt have, in sacrifice, 
Yonder kid, with ,budding horn, 
Foot of speed, and eye of scorn. 


Vainly plans he love's delight, 
Gambol wild, or jealous fight :— 
Wanton of the flock !—his blood 
Soon shall tinge thy gelid flood 


This thy meed, that Sirius’ glow 
Spares thee, daughter of the snow :— 
Tho’ he pour his fervid rays 

Thou art coul beneath their blaze. 


Near thee stray the flocks, for still 
Thro’ the summer thou art chill :— 
From his furrow comes the steer 
Panting, to thy streamlet clear. 


Deathless fame I give thy spring, 
As the ilex too I sing, 

Whilst above the rock it waves, 
Whence thy bubbling current raves, 
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NUTS AND NUTCRACKERS.—NO, XII. 


“* The world’s my filbert, which with my crackers I will open.” 


Shakspeare. 


‘* Hard texts are nuts (I will not call them cheaters) 
Whose shells do keep their kernels from their eaters : 
Open the shells, and you shall have the meat : 

They here are brought for you to crack and eat.” 


John Bunyan. 


‘The priest calls the lawyer a cheat, 
And the lawyer beknaves the divine ; ; 
And the statesman, because he’s so great, 
Thinks his trade’s as honest as mine.” 


A NUT FOR THE CORONERS. 


I rorcet the place, and the occasion 
also, but I have a kind of misty recol- 
lection of having once, in these nutting 
excursions of mine, been excessively 
eloquent on the subject of the advan- 
tages derivable from division of la- 
bour. 

Not a walk or condition in life is 
there to which it has not penetrated ; 
and while natural talents have become 
cultivated from finding their most con- 
genial sphere of operation, immense 
results have accrued in every art and 
science where a higher degree of per- 
fection has been thus attained. Your 
doctor and your lawyer now-a-days 
select the precise portion of your 
person or property they intend to 
operate on. The oculist and the 
aurist, and the odontalgist and the 
pedicurist, all are suggestive of va- 
rious local sufferings, by which they 
bound their skill; and so, the equity 
lawyer and the common-law lawyer, 
the special pleader and the bar orator, 
have subdivided knavery, without di- 
minishing its amount. Even in litera- 
ture, there are the heavy men who 
“do” the politics, and the quiet men 
who do the statistics, and the rough and 
ready men, who are a kind of servants 
of all work, and so on. In universi- 
ties, there is the science man and the 
classical man, the man of simple equa- 
tions and the man of spondees. Paint- 
ing has its bright colorists and its more 
sombre-loving artists, and so on—the 
great camps of party would seem to 
have given the impulse to every condi- 
tion of life, and “speciality” is the order 
of the day. 


Beggar's Opera. 


No sooner is a new discovery made, 
no matter whether in the skies above, 
or the dark bowels of the earth, than 
an opportunity of disagreement is sure 
to arise. Two, mayhap three gen- 
tlemen, profess diversity of opinion— 
followers are never lacking, let any 
one be fool enough to turn leader— 
and straightway there comes out a 
new sect, with a Greek name for a 
title. 

It is only the other day, men began 
to find out that primitive rocks, and 
basalt, ochre, and sandstone, had lived 
a long time, and must surely know 
something of antiquity—if they only 
could tell it. The stones, from that 
hour had an unhappy time of it—men 
went about in gangs with hammers 
and crowbars, shivering this and shat- 
tering that—picking holes in respect- 
able old rocks, that never had a word 
said against them, and pimping into 
“ quarts,”* like a policeman. 

Men must be quarrelsome, you'd 
say, if they could fight about paving 
stones—but so they did. One set 
would have it that the world was all 
cinders, and another set insisted it was 
only slack—and so, they called them- 
selves Plutonians and Neptunians, and 
made great converts to their respective 
opinions. 

Gulliver tells us of “ big endians” and 
*¢ little endians,” who hated each other 
like poison; and thus it is, our social 
condition is like a row in an Irish fair, 
where one strikes somebody and no- 
body thinks the other right. 

Oh! for the happy days of here- 
tofore, when the two kings of Brent- 
ford smelled at one nosegay. It 
couldn’t happen now, I promise you. 


* Query “ quartz.”—Devil. 
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One of their majesties would have 
insisted on the petals, and the other 
been equally imperative regarding the 
stamina: they'd have pushed their 
claims with all the weight of their 
influence, and there would have been 
soon little vestige of a nosegay between 
them. 

But to come back, for all this is 
digression. The subdivision of labour, 
with all its advantages, has its reverse 
to the medal. You are ill, for instance. 
You have been dining with the lord 
mayor, and hip-hipping to the health 
of her majesty’s ministers ; or drink- 
ing, mayhap, nine times nine to the 
independence of Poland, or civil and 
religious liberty all over the globe— 
or any other fiction of large dinners. 
You go home, with your head aching 
from bad wine, bad speeches, and bad 
music ; your wife sees you look exces- 
sively flushed; your eyes have got an 
odd kind of expression, far too much 
of the white being visible; a half- 
shut-up look, like a pastry-cook’s shop 
on Sunday; there are evident signs, 
from blackness of the lips, that in your 
English ardor for the navy you have 
made a “port-hole” of your mouth ; in 
fact, you have a species of semi-apo- 
plectic threatening, that bodes ill for 
the insurance company. 

A doctor is sent for—he lives near, 
and comes at once—with a glance he 
recognizes your state, and suggests 
the immediate remedy—the lancet. 

* Fetch a basin,” says somebody, 
with more presence of mind than the 
rest. 

“Not so fast,” quoth the medico. 
«I’m a pure physician—lI don’t bleed; 
that’s the surgeon’s affair. I should 
be delighted to save the gentleman’s 
life—but we have a bye-law against it 
in the college. Nothing could give 
me more pleasure than to cure you, 
if it wasn’t for the charter. What a 
pity itis! I’m sure I wish, with all 
my heart, the cook would take courage 
to open a vein, or even give you a 
bloody nose with the cleaver.” 

Do you think I exaggerate here ? 
Try the experiment—lI only ask that. 

ending for the surgeon does not 
solve the difficulty: he may be a man 
who cuts cornsand cataracts—who only 
operates for strabismus, or makes new 
noses, for peninsular heroes. In fact, 
if you don’t hit the right number—and 
it’s a large lottery—you may go out of 
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the world without even the benefit of 
physic. 

This great system, however, does 
not end with human life. The coro- 
ners—resolved not to be behind their 
age—have made a great movement, 
and shown themselves men worthy of 
bes enlightened era they live in. Read 
this :— 


‘* Tue RIvaL.SoroneRs.—On Frida 
morning last, a man named Patric 
Knowlan, a private in the 3d Buffs, 
was discovered lying dead close beneath 
the platform of a wharf at the bottom 
of Holborn-lane, Chatham. It would 
appear that deceased had mistaken his 
way, and fallen from the wharf, which 
is used for landing coals from the river, 
a depth of about eight feet, upon the 
muddy beach below, which was then 
strewn with refuse coal. There was a 
large and severe wound upon the left 
temple, and a piece of coal was sticking 
in the left cheek, close below the eye. 
The whole left side of the face was much 
contracted. He had evidently, from the 
state of his clothes, been covered with 
water, which overflows this spot at the 
period of spring tides. Although no- 
thing certain is known, it is generally 
supposed that he mistook Holborn-lane 
for the West-lane, which leads to the 
barracks, and that walking forward in 
the darkness he fell from the wharf. 
Mr. Lewis, the coroner for the city of 
Rochester, claims jurisdiction over all 
bodies found in the water at this spot, 
and as the unfortunate man had evi- 
dently been immersed, he thought this 
a proper case for the exercise of his 
office, and accordingly summoned a jury 
to sit upon the body at ten o’clock on 
Friday morning—but on his going to 
view the deceased, he found that it was 
at the King’s Arms, Chatham, in the 
hands of Bines, the Chatham constable, 
as the representative of Mr. Hinde, one 
of the coroners for the eastern division 
of the county of Kent, who refused to 

ive up the key of the room, but allowed 
tM Lewis and his jury to view the 
body. They then returned to the Nag’s 
Head, Rochester, and having heard 
evidence of John Shepherd, a fisherman, 
who deposed that a carter, going on to 
the beach for coals, at half-past seven 
o’clock on Friday morning, found the 
body as already described, the jury re- 
turned a verdict of ‘ Found dead.” Mr. 
Hinde, the county coroner, held another 
inquest upon the deceased at the King’s 
Arms, and after taking the evidence of 
William Wittingham, the carter who 
found the body, and Frederick Collins, 
a corporal of the 3d Buffs, who stated 
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that he saw the deceased on the evening 
preceding his death, and he was then 
sober, the jury returned a verdict of 
* Accidental death ;’ each of the coroners 
issued a warrant for the interment of the 
body. The disputed jurisdiction, it is 
believed, will now be submitted to the 
decision of a higher court, in order to 
settle what is here considered a verata 
questio.”—Maidstone Journal. 


Is not this perfect? Only think of 
land coroners and water coroners— 
imagine the law defining the jurisdiction 
of the Tellurian as far forth into the 
sea as he could sit on a corpse without 
danger, and the Neptunian ruling the 
waves beyond in absolute sway—con- 
ceive the “solidist” revelling in all 
the accidents that befall life upon the 
world’s highways, and the “ fluidist” 
seeking his prey like a pear! diver, five 
fathoms low, beneath “ the deep, deep 
sea.” What a rivalry theirs, who di- 
vide the elements between them, and 
have nature's everlasting boundaries 
to define the limits of their empire. 

I hope to see the time when these 
great functionaries of law shall be 
provided with a suitable costume. I 
should glory to think of Mr. Hinde 
accoutred in emblems suggestive of 
earth and its habits—a wreath of oak 
leaves round his brows ; and to behold 
Mr. Lewis in a garment of marine 
plants and sea shells sit upon his 
corpse, with a trident in his right 
hand. What a comfort for the man 
about to take French leave of life, 
that he could know precisely the in- 
dividual he should benefit, and be able 
to go “ by land” or “water,” as his taste 
inclined him. 

I have no time here to dwell upon 
the admirable distinctions of the two 
verdicts given in the case I allude to. 
When the great change I suggest is 
fully ‘eoatet out, the difficulty of a 
verdict will at once be avoided, for 
the jury, like boys at play, will only 
_ to cry out at each case—* wet or 

P. S.—There would be probably too 
much expense incurred in poor locali- 
ties by maintaining two officials ; and 
I should suggest in such cases an 
amphibious coroner—a kind of mer- 
man, who should enjoy a double juris- 
diction, and, as they say of half-bred 
pointers, be able “to take the water 
when required.” 
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A NUT FOR A “ NEW VERDICT.” 


Money-certine and cotton-spinning 
have left us little time for fun of any 
kind in England—no one has a mo- 
ment to spare, let him be ever so droll, 
and a joke seems now to be esteemed 
a bona fide expenditure ; and as “ a pin 
a day is said to be a groat a year,” 
there is no calculating what an inroad 
any manner of pleasantry might not 
make into a man’s income. Book 
writers have ceased to be laughter- 
moving—the stage has given it up 
altogether, except now and then in 
a new tragedy—society prefers gravity 
to gaiety—and, in fact, the spirit of 
comic fun and drollery would seem to 
have died out in the land—if it were 
not for that inimitable institution called 
trial by jury. 

Bless their honest hearts, jurymen 
do indeed relieve the drab-coloured 
look of every-day life—they come out 
in strong colour from the sombre tints 
of common-place events and people. 
Queer dogs! nothing can damp the 
warm ardour of their comic vein—all 
the solemnity of a court of justice— 
the look of the bar and the bench— 
the voice of the crier—the blue bags 
of briefs—the “ terrible show,” has no 
effect on their minds—“ ruat celum,” 
they will have their joke. 

It is vain for the judge, let him be 
ever so rigid in his charge, to tell 
them that their province is simply 
with certain facts, on which they have 
to pronounce an opinion of yea or 
nay. They must be jurymen, and 
“ something more.” It’s not every day 
Mr. Sniggins of Pimlico is called upon 
to keep company with a chief justice 
and sergeant learned in the law—Pop- 
kins don’t leave his shop once a week 
to diseuss Coke upon Littleton with 
an attorney-general. No: the event 
to them is a great one—there they sit, 
fawned on, and flattered by counsel on 
both sides—called impartial and in- 
telligent, and all that —and while every 
impertinence the law encourages, has 
been bandied about the body of the 
court, they remain to be lauded and 
praised by all parties, for they have a 
verdict in their power, and when it 
comes—what a thing it is! 

There is a well-known story of an 
English nobleman, desiring to remain 
incog. in Calais, telling his negro ser- 
vant—. Jf any one ask who I am, 
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Sambo, mind you say, ‘a Frenchman.’ 
Sambo carried out the instruction by* 
saying—‘ My massa a Frenchman, and 
so am I.” This anecdote exactly 
exemplifies a verdict of a jury—it 
cannot stop short at sense, but must, 
by one fatal plunge, involve its decision 
in absurdity. 

Hear what lately happened in the 
north of Ireland. A man was tried 
and found guilty of murder—the case 
admitted no doubt—the act was a cold- 
blooded, deliberate assassination, com- 
mitted by a soldier on his serjeant, 
in the presence of many witnesses, 
The trial proceeded; the facts were 
proved ; and—I quote the local news- 
paper— 


‘* The jury retired, and were shut up 
when the judge left the court, at half- 
past seven. At nine, his lordship re- 
turned to court, when the foreman of 
the jury intimated that they had agreed. 
They were then called into court, and 
having answered to their names, re- 
turned a verdict of guilty, but recom- 
mended the prisoner to mercy upon 
account of the close intimacy that existed 
between the parties at the time of the 
occurrence.” 


Now, what ever equalled this? 
When the jury who tried Madame 
Laffarge for the murder of her hus- 
band, returned a verdict of guilty, with 
that recommendation to mercy which 
is implied by the words “ des circon- 
stances attenuantes,” Alphonse Kar 
pronounced the “ extenuating circum- 
stances,” to be the fact, that she always 
mixed gum with the arsenic, and never 
gave him his poison, “ neat.” 

But even they never thought of 
carrying out their humanity farther 
by employing the Belfast plea, that 
she had been “intimate with him” 
before she killed him. No, it was 
reserved for our canny northerns to 
find out this new secret of criminal 
jurisprudence, and to show the world 
that there is a deep philosophy in the 
vulgar expression, a blood relation— 
meaning thereby that degree of alliance- 


ship which admits of butchery, and 
aun killing no murder; for if in- 
timacy be a ground of mercy, what 
must be friendship, what brotherhood, 
or paternity ? 

Were this plea to become general, 
how cautious would men become about 
their acquaintances— what a dread 
they would entertain of becoming in- 
timate with gentlemen from Tippe- 
rary ! 

I scarcely think the Whigs would 
throw out such lures for Dan and his 
followers, if they could consider these 
consequences; and I doubt much— 
taking everything into consideration, 
that the ‘* Duke” would see so much 
of Lord Brougham as he has latterly. 

** Who can a man make free with, 
if not with his friends ?” saith Figaro ; 
and the Belfast men have studied 
Beaumarchais, and only “ carried out 
his principle,” as the Whigs say, when 
they speak of establishing popery in 
a Bi to complete the intention of 
emancipation. 

Lawyers must have been prodigiously 
sick of all the usual arguments in de- 
fence of prisoners in criminal cases 
many a yearago. One of the cleverest 
lawyers and the cleverest men I ever 
knew, says he would hang any man 
who was defended on an alibi, and 
backed by a good character. Insanity 
is worn out; but here comes Bel- 
fast to the rescue, with its plea of 
intimacy. Show that your client was no 
common acquaintance—prove clearly 
habits of meeting and dining together 
—-display a degree of friendship be- 
tween the parties that bordered on 
brotherhood, and all is safe. Let 
your witness satisfy the jury that they 
never had an altercation or angry word 
in their lives, and depend upon it, 
killing will seem merely a little freak 
of eccentricity, that may be indu 
with Norfolk Island, but not punished 
with the gallows. 

** Guilty, my lord, but very intimate 
with the Gieaae is a new discovery 
in law, and will hereafter be known as 
“the Belfast verdict.” 

O 
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THE ORIGIN OF THE HUMMING-BIRDS. 


When Saint Patrick preached in the Emerald Isle, 
The Fairies that haunted the green, 

And their revels had held, in olden time, 
Were filled with envy and spleen. 


So they went where the water-lilies float, 
On the edge of the shallow bay, 

And they chose themselves each a little boat, 
To carry them far away. 


Merrily now that little fleet 
Bounds o’er the waters blue ; 

Boldly the fairies have taken their seat, 
Each in her light canoe. 


They gave to their Queen the largest flower, 
Their perilous course to guide ; 

And after her, like a snowy shower, 
The tiny vessels glide. 


The eddying ripples that bore them along, 
A murmuring melody played ; 

And the fairies, who knew the words of its song, 
A whispering answer made. 


The waters are hurrying away to the seuth, 
And bear them on with their tide, 

Till safely they reach the river’s mouth, 
And float on the ocean wide. 


Though many a day and ~ they sailed, 
Warmly the sunshine fell, 

For the might of the winds and waves was stayed 
By the power of their magic spell. 


That magic spell has banished the night, 
While their westward course they take, 
For a glorious trail of burnished light 
Is following in their wake. 


The fairies have reached the coral strand, 
And left the lily-flowers ; 

They fly away in a merry band 
To the pleasant citron bowers. 


And the humming-birds seen in that sunny clime, 
Sparkling with rainbow hues, 

Are the Fairies who left the Emerald Isle, 
In their lily-white canoes. 
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LITER ORIENTALES. 


OTTOMAN POETRY. 


FIFTH ARTICLE. 


Tue literature of the Ottomans can 
lay claim to an antiquity nearly coéval 
with that of their empire itself. Its 
origin may be dated from the com- 
mencement of the fourteenth century, 
soon after the downfall of the heroic 
but unfortunate Seldshukian or Turkish 
dynasty of Asia Minor, and when the 
formidable House of Osman, rising 
on the ruins of its rival, had brow- 
beaten Europe into a recognition of 
its power. 

At this period there flourished con- 
temporaneously three eminent Persian 
poets—Djelal-ed-Deen Rimeh, Alla- 
ed-Defflet, and the Sheikh Saadr-ed- 
Deen. Their works were for the 
most part of a deeply religious and 
mystic nature. As, however, to bor- 
row the expression of a learned living 
philologist, “ Persian poetry has al- 
ways been the sun to which the sun- 
flower of Ottoman poetry has turned,” 
these works at once became the models 


to which Ottoman genius did homage, 
and which it regarded as worthiest of 
study and imitation. The earliest poet 
of the infant empire of whom we have 
any authentic account is Aasheek 
Pasha, who wrote a curious work, in 
ten books, on the nature of the inner 
life, and the mysterious power that 
dwells in the Septenary Number, 
especially as exhibited in the seven 
planets, the seven earths, the seven 
heavens, the seven metals, the seven 
ages of man, and the seven divine reve- 
lations, namely, the Book of Adam, 
the Book of Seth, the Book of Enoch, 
the Pentateuch, the Psalter, the Gos- 
pel, and the Koran. This work, how- 
ever, does not find many readers at 
the present day, even in Turkey. 

Aasheek- Pasha was followed by the 
Emeer Aalem Effendi, a teacher of 
the mystical Mevlevee, from whose 
poems we take the following philo- 
sophical 


Stanja. 


See how those worlds that roll afar 
Serenely beam on one another ! 
There nowhere burns a sun or star 
But helps to cheer some darker brother. 
Wouldst thou, O, Man! be good and wise, 
Share thus thy light among thy neighbours : 
In giving, not in hoarding, lies 
The truest meed of Learning's labours! 


Among the other poets of this era 
were the Sheikhs Mahmid and Elwaan 
Sheerazi, Djelal-Arghun, Shah- Tche- 
lebee, and Burhan-ed-Deen, another 


Mevlevee Sheikh, from whose writings 
his biographer, Ghaleeb, extracts these 
rather dogmatical verses :— 


Good Counsel. 


Tutor not thyself in science: go to masters for perfection ; 
Also speak thy thoughts aloud : 

Whoso in the glass beholdeth nought besides his own reflection 
Bides both ignorant and proud. 


Study not in one book only: bee-like, rather, at a hundred 
Sources gather honeyed lore : 

Thou art else that helpless bird which, when her nest has once been plundered, 
Ne’er can build another more. 
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One of the most versatile writers 
of the fifteenth century was Moollah 
Ahmedeyeh, the author of several 
original poems but at present better 
known as the translator of the Persian 
poet Nizamee’s ‘ Iskander- Nameh,” 
or Book of Alexander the Great. 
In the Lata-eef-Nameh, or Book of 
Drolleries, we find an anecdote of 
Ahmedeyeh, not so droll, but very 
characteristic of the man. He and 
the celebrated Tartar conqueror Ti- 
mour-lenk, or Tamerlane, happened 
one day to be coming out of the 
bath together. Timour had just put 
onhis shirt. “ Tell me, Ahmedeyeh,” 
said he, pointing to the attendants, 
“what value do you set on those 
pretty boys?” “ Tons of gold, sacks 
of silver, and bushels of jewels,” 
answered the poet. “And what do 
you estimate Me at, then?” demanded 
the hero. ‘At fourscore aspers,” 
was the reply. ‘“ Bosh! Nonsense!” 
cried Timour, “ why, this bath-shirt 
is worth as much!” “Just so,” said 
Ahmedeyeh, coolly; “if you hadn't 
that on you I woulda’t give two-pence 
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for you!” It is related that Timour 
applauded the boldness of the repartee, 
and rewarded the poet. Ahmedeyeh, 
however, did not grow rich by his 
genius. He lived in a cell at the 
foot of Mount Olympus, and appears 
to have died in comparative obscurity. 

Another brilliant light of those times 
was Fahareyeh. He was a native of 
Caramania, that fine “land of the 
mountain and the flood”—the Scot- 
land in fact of the East for the bold 
picturesqueness of its natural scenery. 
Caramania was the last province of 
Asia Minor that submitted to the 
Ottoman yoke; and long and gallant 
and bloody was the resistance it first 
offered to the conquering arms of its 
invaders. A history of that memorable 
struggle, by the way, is much wanted. 
Why should not some one of the first- 
rate men of our era,—Dr. Wilde, for 
instance,—undertake it? Let the 
doctor only speak on the hint we 
throw out, and we shall be ready, 
at a day's notice, to deposit in his 
hands a dozen or so of such poems 
as the following :— 


Che Caramanian €rile. 


I see thee ever in my dreams, 
Karaman ! 
Thy hundred hills, thy thousand streams, 
Karaman! O, Karamanl 
As when thy goldbright Morning gleams, 
As when the deepening Sunset seams 
With lines of light thy hills and streams, 
Karaman ! 
So thou loomest on my dreains, 
Karaman! 
Nightly loomest on my dreams, 
Karaman! O, Karaman ! 


Il, 


The hot bright plains, the sun, the skies, 
Karaman! 
Seem deathblack marble to mine eyes, 
Karaman! O, Karaman 
I turn from Summer’s blooms and dyes ; 
Yet in my dreams Thou dost arise 
In welcome glory on mine eyes, 
‘ Karaman! 
In thee my life of life yet lies, 
Karaman! 
Thou still art holy in mine eyes, 
Karaman! O, Karaman! 
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Ere my fighting years were come, 
Karaman ! 

Troops were few in Erzerome, 
Karaman! O, Karaman! 

Their fiercest came from Erzerome ; 

They came from Ukhbar’s palace-dome ; 

They dragged me forth from thee, my home, 
Karaman ! 

Thee, my own, my mountain-home, 
Karaman ! 

In life and death my spirit’s home, 
Karaman! O, Karaman! 


IV. 


Oh, none of all my sisters ten, 
Karaman ! 
Loved like me my fellow-men, 
Karaman! O, Karaman ! 
I was mild as milk till then, 
I was soft as silk till then ; 
Now my breast is as a den, 
Karaman ! 
Foul with blood and bones of men, 
Karaman ! 
With blood and bones of slaughtered men, 
Karaman! O, Karaman! 


Vv. 


My boyhood’s feelings, newly born, 
Karaman ! 

Withered, like young flowers uptorn, 
Karaman! O, Karaman! 

And in their stead sprang weed and thorn : 

What once I loved now moves my scorn ; 

My burning eyes are dried to horn, 
Karaman! 

I hate the blesséd light of Morn, 

. Karaman ! 

It maddens me the face of Morn, 
Karaman! O, Karaman! 


vi. 


The Spahi wears a tyrant’s chains, 
Karaman ! 

But bondage worse than this remains, 
Karaman! O, Karaman! 

His heart is black with million stains: 

Thereon, as on Kaf's blasted plains, 

Shall never more fall dews and rains, 
Karaman! 

Save poison-dews and bloody rains, 
Karaman! 

Hell’s poison-dews and bloody rains, 
Karaman! O, Karaman ! 








Vil. 
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But Life at worst must end ere long, 
Karaman ! 

Azreel* avengeth every wrong, 
Karaman! O, Karaman ! 

Of late my thoughts rove more among 

Thy fields ;—foreshadowing fancies throng 

My mind, and texts of bodeful song, 
Karaman ! 

Azreel is terrible and strong, 
Karaman ! 

His lightning-sword smites all ere long, 
Karaman! O, Karaman! 


Vill. 


There’s care to-night in Ukhbar's halls, 
Karaman ! 

There’s hope, too, for his trodden thralls, 
Karaman! QO, Karaman ! 

What lights flash red along yon walls ? 

Hark ! hark !—the muster- trumpet calls !— 

I see the sheen of spears and shawls, 
Karaman ! 

The foe! the foe!—they scale the walls, 
Karaman ! 

To-night Murad or Ukhbar falls, 
Karaman! O, Karaman! 


One is not often electrified by such 
bursts of passion and feeling in Otto- 
man poetry. The chief characteristics 
of that poetry consist rather of deep 
religious fervour and a certain tone 
of tender melancholy—the result of 
opium-eating and coffee-drinking,—or 
perhaps of the poetical temperament 
as it works on the other side of the 
Caspian. Such a tone may be now 
and then detected even in the songs 


of the Khalenders—those Troubadours 
of the East, half minstrels, half men- 
dicants, whose wild and wandering 
habits must have excited to the highest 
pitch of activity both their animal 
spirits and intellectual faculties. After 
all, it is not unpleasant. Sung to the 
vibratory music of the lute, especially, 
would not, for example, such a ballad 
as this thrill through the very soul of 
the listener ? 


Che Wiail anv the Warning of the Chree Whalenvers. 


THE 


WAIL. 


La’ laha il- Allah !f 

Here we meet, we three, at length, 
Amrah, Osman, Perizad, 

Shorn of all our grace and strength 
Poor, and old, and verysad ! 

We have lived, but live no more, 
Life has lost its gloss for us 

Since the days we spent of yore 
Boating down the Bosphorus. 





* The Angel of Death. 





+ There is but the one God, 
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La’ laha il- Allah! 

The Bosphoris, the Bosphorus! 

For Life has lost its gloss for us 
Since the days we spent of yore 

Upon the pleasant Bosphorus ! 


Il. 


La’laha il- Allah! 
Days indeed! A shepherd’s tent 
Served us then for house-and-fold ; 
All to whom we gave or lent 
Paid us back a thousandfold. 
Troublous years, by myriads wailed, 
Rarely had a cross for us, 
Never when we gaily sailed 
Singing down the Bosphorus. 
La’ Jaha il-Allah! 
The Bosphorus, the Bosphorus ! 
There never came a cross for us 
While we daily, gaily sailed 
Adown the meadowy Bosphorus ! 


Ill. 


La’ laha il- Allah ! 
Blithe as birds we flew along, 
Laughed, and quaffed, and stared-about ; 
Wine and roses, mirth and song, 
Were what most we cared-about. 
Fame we left for quacks to seek, 
Gold was dust and dross for us, 
While we lived, from week to week, 
Boating down the Bosphorus. 
La’ lahé il-Allah! 
The Bosphorus, the Bosphorus, 
And gold was dust and dross for us, 
While we lived, from week to week, 
A-boating down the Bosphorus ! 


Iv. 


La’ laha il-Allah! 
Friends we were, and would have shared 
Purses, had we twenty full. 
If we spent, or if we spared, 
Still our funds were plentiful. 
Save the hours we passed apart 
Time brought home no loss for us ; 
We felt full of hope and heart 
- While we clove the Bosphorus. 
La’ lahé il- Allah! 
The Bosphorus, the Bosphorus ! 
Old Time brought home no loss for us. 
We felt full of health and heart 
Upon the foamy Bosphorus ! 


Vv. 
La’ lahéa il-Allah! 
Ah! for Youth’s delirious hours 
Man pays well in afterdays, 


When quencht hopes and palsied powers 
Mock his love-and-laughterdays. 
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Thorns and thistles on our path 
Took the place of moss for us, 
Till false Fortune’s tempestwrath 
Drove us from the Bosphorus. 
La’ lahé il- Allah ! 
The Bosphorus, the Bosphorus ! 
When thorns took place of moss for us 
Gone was all! Our hearts were graves 
Deep, deeper than the Bosphorus. 


VI. 


La’ laha il-Allah! 
Gone is all! In one abyss 
Lie Health, Youth, and Merriment. 
All we’ve learned amounts to this— 
Hife’s a sav eyperiment. 
What it is we trebly feel, 
Pondering what it was for us 
When our shallop’s bounding keel 
Clove the joyous Bosphorus. 
La’ laha il- Allah ! 
The Bosphorus, the Bosphorus ! 
We wail for what Life was for us 
When our shallop’s bounding keel 
So clove the joyous Bosphorus! 


THE WARNING. 
vil. 


La’ laha il- Allah! 
Pleasure tempts ; yet Man has none 
Save himself t’ accuse if her 
Temptings prove, when all is done, 
Lures hung out by Lucifer. 
GUARD YOUR FIRE IN youTH, O, FRIENDS! 
MANHOoD’s IS BUT PHOSPHORUS ; 
AND BAD LUCK ATTENDS AND ENDS 
BoaTINGs DOWN THE BospHorus! 
La’ laha il- Allah ! 
The Bosphorus, the Bosphorus ! 
Youth’s fire soon wanes to phosphorus ; 
And slight luck or grace attends 
Your boaters down the Bosphorus ! 


The doleful jocularity of the first dence that pervades the second, will 
of the two following poems, and the be like admired:— 
spirit of devout resignation to Provi- 


Hobe and favdness. 


Ilbabeeb! Thy heart’s a rock ; 
I must put my helm a-lee, 
Or my bark will soon be wrecked, if 
Love refuse to stay the shock. 
Ah, relent! For thee and me 
Life’s but a brief perspective ! 
Think how soon on Death’s dark shore 
She who plagues and they who pine, 
Both Despoiler and Despoiled meet ! 
Why must Medjniins evermore 
Drink their tears as wormwood wine, 
And devour their hearts as broiled-meat ? 
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Thy fair face, whose light might guide 
Ships by night, is as % book 
Which Love’s hand has writ at large in ; 
And thy locks on either side, 
In their inkblank lustre, look 
Like the glosses down its margin! 
Such a face, with such a heart !— 
Oh, ’tis ghastly! We men may 
Mourn our nature when we scan it; 
But let none take Woman’s part! 
Man, at worst, is made of clay ; 
Woman seems a block of granite ! 


All day long I sulk and sculk 
To and fro till night, and then 
Slumber flies mine eye and eyelid. 
I must hire some cobler’s bulk, 
Watchman’s box, or jackal’s den, 
Where I may remain a while hid! 
I, once plump as Sheeraz’ grape, 
Am, like Thalbh of thin renown,* 
Grown most chasmy, most phantasmy, 
Yea, most razor-sharp in shape !— 
Fact! And if ’'m—blown through town 
I’ll—cut all the sumphs who pass me! 


Peaben first of all within Ourselbes. 


I stood where the home of my boyhood had been, 
In the Bellflower Vale, by the Lake of Bir-bél ; 
And I pensively gazed on the wreck of a scene 
Which the dreams of the Past made so dear to my soul. 


For its light had grown dim while I wandered afar, 
And its glories had vanished, like leaves on the gale, 
And the frenzy of Man and the tempests of War 
Had laid prostrate the pride of my Bellflower Vale. 


I thought how long years of disaster and woe 
Scarce woke in my bosom one sigh for the Past, 

How my hopes, like the home of my childhood, lay low, 
While the spirit within remained calm to the last. 


Then I looked on the lake that lay deep in the dell 
As pellucidly fair as in summers gone by, 

And amid the sad ruins of cottage and cell 
Still mirrored the beautiful face of the sky. 


And I said, So may Ruin o’ertake all we love, 

And our minds, like Bir-b6], abide bright evermore ; 
So the heart that in grief looks to ALLAH above, 

Still reflects the same heaven from its depths as before ! 


The Ottoman poets of the fifteenth Their persons were held sacred; like 
and sixteenth centuriestook precedence the Jewish prophets of old, they were 
of all other men in rank and dignity. privileged to rebuke the monarch 


* See an epigram in our second article. 
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himself; the highest offices of the 
state, including the Grand Vezeership, 
awaited their acceptance, and often in 
vain, for many turned with contempt 
from the baubles proffered them by 
Pomp, and preferred freedom with a 
clear conscience and cold water to all 
the alluring pollutions of a court. 
Some of them, like Raheemee, enter- 
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world as led them still to pay occa- 
sional visits to the caravanserai and 
coffee-house, upon whose walls they 
wrote their poems, nevertheless passed 
most of their time in solitude, wan- 
dering over wilds and fields by day, 
and at night lodging in sepulchres. 
A few lines which Fezee, a poet of 
this latter class, inscribed on a wall 


in the cell of one of his deceased 
friends, the Sheikh Ali Baba of Nico- 
polis, may be appropriately given here. 


ing the cloister, plunged for time and 
eternity into the depths of the spiritual 
life. Others, like Tubareeyeh, with 
so much lingering attachment for the 


A Rasseeded. 


I sought for the Prayerful Man, and found but his beads of amber, 
As red upon Zulmah’s Gates the lustre of sunset shone ; 
Lost is thy lamp from the mosque, thy voice from the council-chamber, 
Ali Shikdeedah Baba, glory of days that are gone! 
Never, oh, never again shall guilty dynasties tremble ; 
India may sharpen her sword on thy marble burial-stone ; 
Cold is thy couch in the pit where the jackals nightly assemble, 
Ali Shikdeedah Baba, glory of days that are gone! 
Yet are thy relics to-night more precious than rubies to millions! 
They who make pilgrimage hither to pray in this tenement lone 
Know that the steps of thy tomb lead upwards to Heaven’s pavilions, 
Ali Shikdeedah Baba, glory of days that are gone! 
Padishahs* knelt in the dust as beggars before thy dwelling, 
Thenceforth too in the dust their anger and pride lay prone, 
Such was the power of thy speech, so lofty, so calmly-compelling, 
Ali Shikdeedah Baba, glory of days that are gone ! 
He-was-THE-Man-or-THE-AGE: such is the seven-linked sentence 
Time upon Thee shall pronounce, for like to Thee there were none. 
Fare-thee-well! Pray for Fezee, that Heaven may send him repentance, 
Ali Shikdeedah Baba, glory of days that are gone! 


A song, supposed to be sung by a 
migratory gang of Thugs from India, 
lies before us. Fortunately it is of 


questionable authenticity, as might in- 
deed be suspected from the unoriental 
equivoque in the opening line. 


Che Chugs’ Ditty. 


We are neckh-or-nought scamps—three-fourths of a dozen— 
That’s nine, if you please. 

We tipple and smoke ; we hocus and cozen, 
And that sort of thing. 

All night under sheds in Marzawan city 
We snooze at our ease. 

We are slashers—that’s truth. It’s the tune of the ditty 
We constantly sing ! 


In vain the Kapeedjiest pursue us with sticks and 
Long hullabulloos ; 

They are fast in the mud, like ships on a quicksand, 
While we ’re on the wing. 

The Moollahs talk big—they meet in committee, 
And shake in their shoes. 

Weare strappers—that’s truth. It’s the tune of the ditty 
We rattlingly sing ! 


t Police. 


* Protector-kings. 
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All not of our clique are sneaks or suburbans. 
We settle their hhsh, 

And sell to dellauls* their toggery and turbans 
For what they may bring. 

Yet our gains from these handsome exploits—more’s the pity— 
Scarce keep us in cash. 

Never mind! We are wags. That's the tune of the ditty 
We laughingly sing ! 


We encounter, however, a refreshing contrast to this abominable song in 


Che Hoklees’ Ditty. 
I. 


Bismillah! Thou art warned, O, Soffee! that 
mere outward austerities, however excellent 
in themselves, will not make thee perfect. 


Haircloth and vigils and fasts, and a vow against coffee, 

Cleansers from sin though they be, will make no one a Soffee. 
Much is essential besides the bare absence of sleekness, 

Namely, Docility, Poverty, Courage, and Meekness, 

Wisdom, and Silence, and Patience, and Prayer without ceasing :— 
Such are the tone and the tune of the ditty that we sing. 


il. 


Bismillah! Beware lest thou live in the habitual 
commission of any single sin; for, though the 
sin itself may be slight, the constant repetition 
of it renders it most grievous. 


Woe unto those who but banish one vice for another ! 

Far from thy thoughts be such damning delusion, O, brother ! 
Pluck thy heart out, and abjure all it loves and possesses 
Rather than cherish one sin in its guilty recesses. 

Donning new raiment is nobler than patching and piecing :— 
Such are the tone and the tune of the ditty that we sing. 


Ill. 


Bismillah! And, ©, Soffee! whensoever the 
zlitter of money meets thine eye, avert thy 
face | It were better for thee to lodge a 
serpent in thy bosom than a money-purse. 


Money (saith Seyd Ul-ud-Deen) eats the soul as a cancer ; 
Whoso loves money has more than the guilt of Ben-Manser.t 
Wouldst thou, O Soffee! keep clear of the snare that entangles 
Those whom at night on their couches the Evil One strangles, 
Ask not and task not, abstain from extortion and fleecing— 
Such are the tone and the tune of the ditty that we sing. 


* Brokers. , 

+ Abou-Mogheedh-Huseyn-Ben-Manser-al-Halladj, a celebrated Arabian magi- 
cian and mystic of the ninth century. He suffered death under the reign of the 
Khalif Moktader, for promulgating certain incomprehensible metaphysico-religious 
doctrines concerning the nature of the soul. 
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IV. 


Bismillah! There is no strength or wisdom 
but in Gop, the High, the Great! Thou, O 
Soffee, art but a creature of clay ; therefore, 
indulge not in pride! 


Cast away Pride as the bane of thy soul: the Disdainful 
Swallow much mire in their day, and find everything painful. 
Still in its cave shall the diamond beam on, because humble, 
When the proud pillar, that stands as a giant, must crumble. 
Stoop! and thy burden will keep, like the camel’s, decreasing. 
Such are the tone and the tune of the ditty that we sing. 


Vv. 


Bismillah! The devil, O, Soffee! will doubtless 
try to make thee very miserable. But be thou 
consoled ; for the seven hells are closed here- 
after against those who descend into them 
here. 


Art thou made wretched by memories, and fears, and chimeras? 
Grieve not! for so were the Soffees and saints of past eras. 

All must abandon Life’s lodgings, but none who depart take 
Any invalider passport to Hell than the heart-ake. 

Satan enslaveth, and Pain is Gop’s mode of releasing— 

Such are the tone and the tune of the ditty that we sing. 


vi. 


Bismillah! It is good for thee to be much 
afflicted. As Suleyman-Ben-Daood hath said, 
The heart is made better by the sadness of 
the countenance. 


Like the lone lamp that illumines a Sheikh’s mausoleum, 

Like a rich calcedon shrined in some gloomy museum, 

Like the bright moon before Midnight is blended with Morrow, 
Shines the pure pearl of the soul in the Chalice of Sorrow ! 
Mourners on earth shall be solaced with pleasures unceasing— 
Such are the tone and the tune of the ditty that we sing. 


Vil. 


Bismillah! As Man soweth so doth he reap; 
his thoughts and deeds come back te him in 
another world ; and as these are good or ill 
so is he for ever happy or miserable. Ponder 
this well; and let each fleeting hour impress 
thee deeplier with the awful truth, that Time 
is the purchase-money of Eternity. 


Life is an outlay for infinite blessings or curses— 

Evil or Good—which Eternity’s Bank reimburses. 

Thou, then, O, Soffee, look well to each moment expended ! 
So shall thy hands overflow, and thy guerdon be splendid, 
When thy brow faces the wall,* and thy pangs are increasing— 
These be the tone and the tune of the ditty that we sing. 


* Viz., that wall of the death-chamber which is in the direction of Mekka. 
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The Soffees—so called from the 
Arabic word, soof: i.e., wool, in allu- 
sion to the coarseness of their gar- 
ments, or, in the opinion of some, 
from cofts, wise,—are an order of 
Darveeshes who devote themselves to 
continual prayer, mortification, and 
contemplation of the Divine Perfec- 
tions, and often display a zeal and 
constancy in the practice of their peni- 
tential austerities worthy the imitation 
of Christians. A history of Moham- 
medan asceticism generally would, we 
have a notion, greatly contribute to 
enlighten us with respect to much 
that is at present mysterious in the 
nature of the human soul. In re- 
ference to this subject Mr. Lane de- 
tails in one of his works a very inte- 
resting narrative, which we shall here 
transcribe. It is in these words :— 


“One of my friends in Cairo, Abu-!- 
Kasim of Geelin, entertained me with 
a long relation of the mortifications 
and other means which he employed to 
attain the rank of awelee. These were 
chiefly self-denial and a perfect reliance 
upon Providence. He left his home ina 
state of voluntary destitution and com- 
plete nudity, to travel through Persia 
and the surrounding countries, and yet 
more distant regions if necessary, in 
search of a spiritual guide. For many 
days he avoided the habitations of men, 
fasting from daybreak till sunset, and 
then eating nothing but a little grass, 
or a few leaves or wild fruits, till by 
degrees he habituated himself to almost 
total abstinence from every 
nourishment. His feet, at first blis- 
tered, and cut by sharp stones, soon 
became callous; and in proportion to 
his reduction of food his frame became 
more stout and lusty. Bronzed by the 
sun, and with his black hair hanging 
over his shoulders, he presented, in his 
nudity, a wild and frightful appearance, 
and on his first approaching a town was 


“surrounded and pelted by a crowd of 


boys ; he therefore retreated, and made 
himself a partial covering of leaves ; and 
this he always after did on similar occa- 
sions ; never remaining long enough in 
a town for his leafy apron to wither. 
Theabodes of mankind he always passed 
at a distance, excepting when several 
days’ fast, while traversing an arid 
desert, compelled him to obtain a morsel 
of bread or a cup of water from the 
hand of some charitable fellow-creature. 
One thing that he particularly dreaded 
was, to receive relief from a sinful man, 
or from a demon inthe human form. In 
passing over a parched and desolate 
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tract, where for three days he had found 
nothing to eat, not even a blade of grass, 
nor a spring from which to refresh his 
tongue, he became overpowered with 
thirst, and prayed that God would send 
him a messenger with a pitcher of water. 
* But,’ said he, ‘let the water be in a 
green Baghdadee pitcher, that I may 
know it to be from Thee, and not from 
the Devil; and when I ask the bearer 
to give me to drink let him pour it 
over my head, that I may not too 
much gratify my carnal desire.’-—‘ I 
looked behind me,’ he continued, ‘ and 
saw aman bearing a green Baghdadee 
pitcher of water, and said to him, “ Give 
me to drink ;” and he came up to me, 
and poured the contents over my head, 
and departed.” Rejoicing in this miracle, 
and refreshed by the water, he continued 
his way over the desert, more firm than 
ever in his course of self-denial. But 
the burning thirst returned shortly 
after, and he felt himself at the point 
of sinking under it, when he beheld 
before him a high hill, with a rivulet 
running by its base. To the summit of 
this hill he determined to ascend, by 
way of mortification, before he would 
taste the water; and this point, ‘with 
much difficulty, he reached at the close 
of day. Here standing, he saw ap- 
proaching, below, a troop of horsemen, 
who paused at the foot of the hill, when 
their chief, who was foremost, called 
out to him by name, ‘O Abu-l-Kasim ! 
O Geelanee! Come down and drink !’ 
—but, persuaded by this that he was 
Iblees with a troop of his sons, the evil 
Genii, he withstood the temptation, and 
remained stationary until the Deceiver 
with his attendants had passed on, and 
were out of sight. The sun had then 
set; his thirst had somewhat abated ; 
and he only drank a few drops. Con- 
tinuing his wanderings in the desert, 
he found, upon a pebbly plain, an old 
man with a long white beard, who ac- 
costed him, asking of what he was in 
search. ‘I am seeking,’ he answered, 
‘a spiritual guide; and my heart tells 
me that thou art the guide I seek.’ 
‘ My son,’ said the old man, ‘ thou seest 
yonder a saint’s tomb; it is a place 
where prayer is answered: go thither ; 
enter it, and seat thyself: neither eat 
nor drink nor sleep; but occupy thyself 
solely, day and night, in repeating si- 
lently, ‘* La ilha illa llah ;” (There is 
no deity but God) and let not any living 
creature see thy lips move in doing SO ; 
for, among the peculiar virtues of these 
words is this, that they may be uttered 
without any motion of the lips. Go, 
and peace be on thee!’ ‘ Accordingly,’ 
said my friend, ‘I went thither. It 
was a small square building, crowned 
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by a cupola; and the door was open. 
1 entered, and seated myself, facing the 
oblong monument over the grave. It 
was evening ; and I commenced my 
silent professions of the Unity, as di- 
rected by my guide; and at dusk I saw 
a white figure seated beside me, as if 
assisting in my devotional task. I 
stretched forth. my hand to touch it, 
but found that it was not.a material 
substance ; yet there it was: I saw it 
distinctly. Encouraged by this vision, 
I continued my task for three days and 
nights without intermission, neither eat- 
ing nor drinking, yet increasing in 
strength both of body and of spirit ; 
and on the third day I saw written 
upon the whitewashed walls of the 
tomb, and on the ground, and in the 
air, wherever I turned my eyes, “ La- 
ilaha-illa-llah ;” and whenever a fly en- 
tered the tomb it formed these words 
in its flight. My object was now fully 
attained: I felt myself endowed with 
supernatural knowledge: thoughts of 
my friends and acquaintances troubled 
me not; but I knew where each one of 
them was, in Persia, India, Arabia, and 
Turkey, and what each was doing. I 
experienced an indescribable happiness. 
This state lasted several years ; but at 
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length I was insensibly enticed back to 
worldly objects; I came to this coun- 
try; my fame as a caligraphist drew 
me into the service of the government ; 
and now see what I am, decked with 
pelisses and shawls, and with this thing 
[a diamond order] on my breast; too 
old, I fear, to undergo again the self- 
denial necessary to restore me to true 
happiness, though I have almost re- 
solved to make the attempt.’ Soon 
after this conversation he was deprived 
of his office, and died of the plague.” 


So far Mr. Lane, to whom we 
owe many acknowledgments. Had we 
three or four score volumes of such 
narratives in lieu of the sleepy balder- 
dash called Useful Knowledge” and 
“Information for the People,” we 
should not hear so many intelligent 
persons deploring the insipid character 
of modern literature. 

We have left ourself such little room 
for further comment of any kind that 
we shall offer no apology for condensing 
the preface to our concluding poem 
into one line,—namely, the title of the 
poem itself, which is— 


GL Wiallad;. 


jreliminary Flourish. 


Come! I will now construct a palace-like poem, sublimer 

Than has been hitherto reared,by the hand of an Ottoman rhymer. 

Ere I commence it, however, | wish to put three little queries, 

First, and Second, and Third, that is, in consecutive series. 

First, Who will dare to refuse Mohammed the title of Prophet ? 

Secondly, Who will deny that his foes are howling in Tophet ? 

Thirdly, Who will assert that his wonderful War of Conversion 
Wasn't the thing that was wanted alike for cottage and college ? 


Nobody. 


Therefore I plunge, by a superhuman exertion, 


Into my poem at once, which is that of Tur Ficut or Ut-Wattaps. 


Opening. 


Huh !—’twas a day in an age, the day of The Fight of Ul- Walladj ; 
Otherwise called The Fight of the Cloaks of Antelope Leather ! 
Twenty-one thousand and fifty days have I seen altogether ; 

This I can state by the help of the arithmetical knowledge 

Which I picked up when young from Shums-um-Didl, my tutor ; 
Yet such a red and black day—black as the throat of a raven— ! 
Red as the sun in a fog—isn't, I fancy, engraven 


On my vast memory’s tablets, be they of parchment or pewter, 
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Ivory or filagreed gold, like the platters of Emperor Djami: 
Time never saw such a day as the Day ef Ul-Walladj, which likewise 
Folks are accustomed to call——but the other long leathery name I 
Needn’t repeat, I suppose, because—as will certainly strike wise 
Men—a good poet is bound to be rather concise in his proem, 
And, besides, you may see it in line the twelfth of this poem ! 


Ill. 
Che Din of Preparation. 


When,—going forth in the might of our multitudinous numbers, 

Like unto swarms of wild wasps invading orchards and gardens, 

We, the thrice-terrible Tartars, the Uzbeks and Dards and Kirgheeses, 

Marched into Hindistan, and broke its pacifical slumbers, 

Shooting those heathenish villains, the Scindians, and Sikhs, and Behardens, 

Brilliantly cutting the riffraff of Oude and Golconda to pieces, 

Wallopping right and left the caitiffs of Dekkan and Delhi, 
And—more power to our elbows !—threshing the Ghiljies to jelly,— 
When we thus trampled in dust the might of their Princes and Rayjahs, 

We, being sensible men, conceived we had muzzled the cattle ; 
Nevertheless we were out! Again they prepared to engage as 

Desperately as before in the bloody excitement of battle. 
So, on the tenth of Moharrem,*—a very fine day for the season— 

Both of us, they and ourselves, once more took the field for action, 
We, swearing all sorts of oaths to quench the blaze of their treason 

In the black blood of their hearts, to our own hearts’ full satisfaction, 
They, the dogs! flushed with the hope of regaining their lost independence, 

Which they supposed they might clutch as one would a jug by its handle, 
Though their free state under Us was, compared with their own, the resplendence 

Shed by the sun at noon to the gleam of a small tallow-candle ! 


IV. 
Che luster for the sfielv. 


With but a hundred and forty thousand men for our forces 
We were compelled to make head against more than two hundred thousand 
These not including, of course, the stragglers mounted on cows and 
Camels and so forth. Our lionlike thunderandlightning-darterst 
Sat with tempestuous brows on the backs of magnificent horses, 
Facing the east, which our soothsayers marked as a fortunate omen. 

Seventy thousand at least were our sheshper-wieldersf and spearers, 
Forty thousand our spahies and twenty thousand our bowmen, 

Making no mention of trumpeters, drummers, and standard-bearers. 
We were commanded by Sultan Muly Abd-oolah el-Bhedder, 

Glory of Islam, Destroyer of Men, and Cream of all Tartars, 
Famous for being at once a prodigal ink-and-blood-shedder, 
Patronising alike the pen and the pike, and delighting 
Much in both ballads and bullets—in writing as well as in fighting. 
Under his reign were erected nine thousand mosques and pavilions ; 
And he made presents of rubies and trinkets by dozens of millions. 
He had the head of an ass ;§ not Lokman himself was wiser. 


* The tenth of Moharrem corresponds to our twelfth of January. 

+ Barkendaz, or lightning-darter, is the name commonly given to a match-lock- 
man. 
t A sheshper is a sort of battle-mace. 
§ That is, his head and face were as long as those of an ass, 
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But his most marvellous gift was a certain Eye that he sported. 

This was an awful affair—a regular dead mesmeriser— 
Doing more damage than sabres and shells and twenty-four-pounders— 
Only he now and then veiled it no one at all could support it, 
Flat would it strike the stoutest, as flat as the flattest of flounders, 

So that he frequently sighed, and said, when his spirits were sinking, 
* People will fancy my power is all in my Eye, I’m thinking!” 
During the summer he dwelt at Bheer with his royal relations, 
Whence we respectfully dubbed him, ‘ The Khan of Bheer,’ on occasions. 
Such was our General-in-Chief ; but, besides, we had hundreds of leaders, 
Kapitans, Agas, and Bashas ; Ameers, and Beys, and Baheeders. 
Were I to give you their names I should first have to beg, or borrow, 
Purchase, or pilfer, a kheead* as long as to-night and to-morrow. 
So, I'll not mention them here; however, in case you be curious, 

Run your eye over the Ahmeds and Mahmouds which History and Fable 
Stud their fair pages withal in a fashion so antipenurious, 

And you may have the whole batch,—or fancy you have, if you're able! 
As to the enemy’s hosts, they were headed by Chooter and Chan Sing ; 
Two of their principal chiefs, I remember, were Khur Sing and Dan Sing! 
There were a dozen score thousand at least of the vagabond varlets. 

On they advanced, with their gongs, and chargers, and elephants countless. 
Sumptuous was their array. Their banners, all purples and scarlets, 

Must have been thirty odd thousand—I scarcely can think the amount less ! 
Reprobate rebels! their pomp was their certain destruction. They, smitten 

As with a blindness of soul, beheld not the fearful sentence 
Written broad over those banners—in flaming characters written— 

Dooming them all to the darkness of Hell directly they went hence! 
Wretches! when thus they relied upon brutes for the victory of freemen 
None of them thought on the fate of the ancient warriors of Yemen !f 
Seeing they neared us, we raised a shout that rent Heaven asunder, 
And tore open the sea to a depth of sixty years under !f 


Vv. 


Che Battle. 


Could I describe what followed in language such as it merits 
Mine would undoubtedly pass for the pink of poetic narrations ! 
Bright was the face of Morn,—as bright as our expectations— 
High had risen the sun—almost as high as our spirits— 
When, like Darkness and Light, the armies approached one another. 
First, our glorious right wing began and kept up an incessant 
Fire, such as thirty-six rivers in vain would have striven to smother, 


* Roll of paper. 

+ The allusion here is to the defeat of Abraha, a prince of Yemen, who marched 
his army and elephants to destroy the Kaaba (or Holy House) of Mekka. ‘ The 
Meccans,” we are informed by Sale, ‘at the approach of so considerable a host, 
retired to the neighbouring mountains, being unable to defend their city or temple. 
But God himself “undertook the defence of both. For, when Abraha drew near to 
Mecca, and would have entered it, the elephant on which he rode, and which was a 
very large one, and named Mahmad, refused to advance any nigher to the town, 
but knelt down whenever they endeavoured to force him that way, though he would 
rise and march briskly enough if they turned him towards any other quarter; and 
while matters were in this posture on a sudden a large flock of birds, like swallows, 
came flying from the sea-coast, every one of which carried three stones, one in each 
foot, and one in its bill; and these stones they threw down upon the heads of 
Abraha’s men, certainly killing every one they struck.” Those who escaped this 
manner of death were swept away by a flood, or perished by a plague.—See SaLe’s 
Koran: vol. ii., p. 510, note. 

t That is, a scpth | to which one would be sixty years descending. Moslemins 
usually compute long distances by time rather than by space. 
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On the left wing of the foe, to their utter dismay and confusion. 
Thus we blew thousands to Hell in a manner uncommonly pleasant. 
Burrapoo Chundergung Gutty received an astounding contusion 
Right on the south of his skull; and was very nigh kicking the bucket. 
Khir Sing himself got also a bit of a blow from a sabre 
Over the bridge of his nose ; and I think ’twas Djem-Kizak that struck it! 
Many more feats were achieved which would have enraptured old Baber* 
Had he been living to see them. One tawny Pagan, Bam-Bahiz, 
Comical rascal he was, fell, I remember, a martyr 
To a queer trick he had got of peppering and spicing and sprinkling 
All his expressions with sneers. Collaring one of our spahies, 
“ Ha!” he exclaimed, with a grin, “ I fancy I have caught a Tartar !” 
“That you have!” answered the Spahi, and dashed out his brains in a 
twinkling. 
j He was as tall as a minaret, active rather than portly, 
Yet a stout fellow enough at his battle-axe: he had, however, 
Long been a thoroughpaced punjobber, having, according to rumour, 
Spent a good while in the Punjaub, which vastly admired his humour. 
Similar work was begun at the opposite wings very shortly, 
Where, too, the killing came off in a style both impressive and clever. 


vi. 
Sequel of the Battle. 


Thus were the infidels drubbed. However, they speedily rallied, 

And the best fighters they had, both mounted and infantry, sallied 

Forth in battalions and files, each under its chosen commander, 

And of an iron hue, like the barrier-wall of Iskander ;t 

Wherefore the Sultan immediately gave to Moozaffer Ben-Gidzo 

Orders to wheel the artillery round from the wings,—and he did so ! 

Then came the thunder, the clangor, the shrieking, as Death, at short periods, 

Dealt forth his terrible blows, with little and less intermission, 

Till the idolatrous caitiffs before us, in thousands and myriads 

Driven from their houses of clay, were cast down to the Pit of Perdition! 

Then, too, uprose, as though by the spell of some potent magician, 
Towers of smoke and dust, from the van, the flanks, and the middle, 

So that the sun grew as dark as the back of a circular mirror, 

Or, to come nearer the fact, as black as the face of a griddle. 

Eight were the heavens, and six were the earths, upon that Day of Terror It 
Such and so dense was the dust that you might, if you had the materials, 
Build on it castles and cities, and dwell there among the Empyreals ! 

As for the shouts of our troops I say nothing about them, for no pen 
Ever could copy such sounds—they split Heaven's canopy open, 

So that the Man in the Moon looked out of his house in amazedment, 
1 Wondering what upon earth such infernal yells as we raised meant ! 





e These, and the trampings of hoofs, and the noise of the javelins’ whirrings, 
i. Blent with the clashings of swords and the roar of the round-mouthéd cannon, 
. Made their way down through the depths of the seas of Dharra and Yannan, 
o Striking incredible terror into the hearts of the herrings ! 
a 
\ SURE - --— ———___—_—_—— 
d j ; 
1 * Zehir-ed-Deen Mohammed el-Baber, Sultan of the Moghuls. He reigned in 
, the sixteenth century, and wrote his own memoirs, which have since been translated 
; into English. 
f + The wall erected by Alexander the Great at the Derbend, on the south of the 
. Caspian, as a barrier against the incursions of Yudjudj and Madjudj (Gog and 
Magog 

Ss c . : 

: According to Mohammedan philosophy there are seven heavens and seven 
: earths ; the poet, however, here supposes that one of the earths, being converted 


into dust, and soaring aloft, joined the seyen heavens, leaving only six earths below. 
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Dazzlingest deeds of daring meanwhile were performed by our heroes, 
Some of whom singly demolished the Heathens by two rows and three rows! 
I myself seeing a couple of hangabone dogs edging nigh me, 
Whom I made out to be Sikhs from the twang of the jargon they jabbered, 
Cut at them both; but the ground thereabouts being sludgy and slimy, 
I, like a nincompoop, slipped, and my sword had the soil for a scabbard ; 
Wherefore I bellowed out lustily, “ Highnesses! Mercy’s a virtue !”— 
And they replied, “* Never fear! We are Sikhs against One, and won't hurt 
ou!” 
Which very trumpery joke occasioned much boisterous laughter. 
I, however, sat wiping my weapon a long while after, 
Growling, meantime, at the Sikhs, and sorry to think I had missed ‘em, 
When almost every one else could brag of some beautiful slaughter. 
All this worry completely exhausted my physical system, 
Which I was glad to recruit by a mug of brandy and water. 


VII. 
Conclusion. 


* Victory!” at length was the cry. "Twas clear to the dullest beholder 
Which way the cat would jump ere the day was another hour older. 
Looking once more at my sword, I found it was damaged ; so, scorning 
Danger, I thought I would march and get it repaired by our cutlers. 
Somehow or other, however, I didn't, but stopped at a sutler’s, 
Where I drank other two mugs, which I promised I'd pay for next morning. 
Feeling at last rather muzzy, I staggered away to Zal-Atshman, 
(Which was a spot near Ul- Walladj,) and there, in a meadow of clover, 
Laid myself down at full length, and snored for some hours like a watchman. 
When I awoke ’twas dusk, and the fun (for the day) was over ; 
Which to a man of my desperate valour was highly provoking! 
Round me were soldiers in groups, tippling, or talking, or smoking. 
As I had guessed from the first, our arms were entirely victorious. 
Twofold indeed was the vengeance we wreaked on the enemy’s legions : 
First, we dismissed their souls to the lowest of Lucifer’s regions ; 
Secondly, pillaged their bodies,—a job we found somewhat laborious ! 
Princes and Rajahpoots lay flat in full dress and high feather, 
Them we relieved of their jewels and rings, which they wore in great plenty ; 
And from the backs of the troopers we stripped a hundred and twenty 
Thousand short Indian cloaks of glossy antelope leather. 
Camp-spoils of all sorts besides requited us on the occasion, 
More than had ever been seen since the days of Timir’s invasion ; 
Elephants, horses, and camels ; cannon, and trappings, and banners, 
Pistols, and matchlocks, and straight Moghul swords, double-edged and cross- 
hilted, 
Also long lances, with which those idolaters now and then tilted, 
Having imbibed, it would seem, a taste for our chivalrous manners ! 
This was the end of that battle. But matter more curious concerning it, 
Matter attested in form before the deewauns* of two Dasters,t 
May be obtained from Al-Ghabbi the Silent for twenty piastres, 
If there be any inquisitive jackass desirous of learning it ! 


* Tribunals, t Judges. 
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BARROW'S LIFE OF SIR FRANCIS DRAKE.* 


Tne story of a poor sailor-boy who 
became the most distinguished mariner 
of his time, the great admiral of Eng- 
land, and victor of the most formidable 
fleet that ever threatened her shores, 
presents attractions sure to make a 
volume at all times popular; and 
when to the wild adventures and 
fearless spirit of Drake we add the 
influence which his actions have had 
on the fortunes of his country—that 
he gave the great impulse not only 
to the naval advancement, but to the 
commercial enterprise of England, we 
must regard his life as one of cardinal 
importance in our annals, and take up 
the subject with a confidence that it 
will be acceptable to our readers. 

No one of our remarkable men has 
had his life so often written or by more 
celebrated persons than Sir Francis 
Drake. Among his biographers are 
Camden, Fuller, Johnson the lexico- 
Grapher, and the laurelled Southey. 

ope de Vega wrote a sarcastic epic, 
or melodramatic satire, on his life and 
death, and his adventures were dra- 
matised by D’Avenant in the reign of 
Charles II. The latest testimony to 
the perennial interest of his memoirs 
is the contribution of Mr. Barrow. 
It is not, in regard to style, equal to 
many of its predecessors ; but we think 
there can be no doubt that it is the 
most valuable life of Drake at present 
before the public. Mr. Barrow failed, 
as he tells us, in gaining access to some 
private collections ; his industry, how- 
ever, has not been unrewarded. In 
the State Paper Office, and in the 
British Museum, he had the good 
fortune to find many autograph letters 
of Drake, and, gleaning from these 
and other fields, he has been enabled 
to add a good deal to what was known 
of our ancient mariner. Availing our- 
selves of all sources, and noticing Mr. 
Barrow’s work as we proceed, we 
shall bring together whatever occurs 
to us as most interesting on the sub- 
ject of Drake. 


The navigator was born, as he him- 
self told Camden, of humble parentage ; 
and with this statement all the accounts 
of him commence. His father was an 
humble man and very poor, but, as we 
shall hereafter see, he was connected 
with another family of the name, who, 
whatever were their other possessions, 
had certainly a coat of arms: as the 
claims of heraldry were at this time 
strictly enforced, and a king at arms 
was a king indeed, we must accept this 
as proof of their gentility. Edmond 
Drake, the father, had received the 
rudiments of a respectable education, 
and having embraced the doctrines of 
the Reformation, fled from his native 
Devonshire into Kent, to avoid a per- 
secution arising out of the law of the 
Six Articles made by Henry VIII. 
Times becoming more propitious, he 
was, on the accession of Queen Eliza- 
beth, appointed to read prayers to the 
seamen on board the Queen’s fleet sta- 
tioned on the Medway. He was-soon 
afterwards ordained deacon, and sub- 
sequently made vicar of the church of 
Upnore. It is stated in some of the 
biographies that Sir Francis Drake 
was born in the hull ofaship. This 
is a picturesque circumstance, which, 
we regret to find, is not true. When 
the father fled into Kent, he lived for 
a long time in a ship, where several of 
his many sons were born, but Francis, 
the eldest, first saw the light in a 
cottage about a mile to the south-west 
of Tavistock, in the year 1539, and was 
so named after his god-father Sir Fran- 
cis Russell, the first Earl of Bedford. 
His father’s duties called him among the 
seamen, and, brought up thus in the 
boats on the Medway, it is no wonder 
that the young Francis imbibed a 
liking for the sea. He was the eldest 
of twelve sons, and his’ father, “ by 
reason of his poverty,” put him, says 
Camden, to the master of a bark, his 
neighbour, who “held him hard to 
his business.” The small vessel was. 
engaged in the coasting trade, and in 





* The Life of Sir Francis Drake, Knt. By John Barrow, Esq. London 
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making voyages to Holland and to 
France—an admirable school for a 
seaman: and it was here that, by a 
persevering application, he made that 
intimate acquaintance with his pro- 
fession which afterwards secured him 
fortune and fame. His zeal and 
fidelity gained him the good will of 
his master, who, dying unmarried, 
bequeathed him the bark. Thus at 
eighteen Drake became master of a 
ship of his own. He appears to have 
been engaged for more than four years 
in trips of a like kind, to have made 
some voyages to Biscay, and to have 
amassed a little money. By the ad- 
vice of Captain John Hawkins, who 
is called his kinsman, he sold his vessel, 
and engaged his whole fortune in a 
venture with him to the coast of 
Guinea, and to the West Indies, at 
that time the El Dorado of all mari- 
ners. Hawkins, a bold and adven- 
turous seaman, was the son of William 
Hawkins, an eminent sea-captain in 
the time of Henry VIII., and the first 
Englishman who traded to Brazil. 
The slave trade was at this time a 
new and a most profitable branch of 
commerce. It was carried on by 
virtue of a treaty between Henry VIII. 
and the Emperor Charles V., had 
been long previously practised by the 
Spaniards and the Portuguese, and 
was not, strange to say, denounced as 
infamous. John Hawkins has the 
unenviable celebrity of having been 
the first Englishman who embarked 
in it; and it was, we suppose, to mark 
this circumstance, that Queen Eliza- 
beth, when she made him paymaster 
of the navy, gave him a coat of arms, 
* whose crest was a demi-moor, pro- 
perly coloured, bound by a cord.” 
On the 2d of October, 1567, they 
sailed from Plymouth, and on reaching 
the coast of Guinea, Hawkins offered 
his assistance to a negro king against 
another, on the condition that he 
should have all the prisoners. This 
offer was accepted, and a town of 8,000 
inhabitants, strongly paled round and 
well defended, was carried by assault. 
The adventurers were to have their 
choice of their friend the black king's 
risoners ; but we are happy to say 

e deceived them. The negro, “in 
which nation,” says Hawkins, mo- 








* Hawkins in Hakluyt. | 
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ralizing, “is never or seldom found 
truth,”* disappeared in the night with 
his captives and camp. We have some 
reason to believe that Drake revolted 
from the scenes he encountered here, 
as, though the slave trade was at that 
time the most money-making of all, 
he never afterwards had the least con- 
nection with it. 

The squadron now proceeded in the 
usual course to the Canaries and the 
Spanish main; and the only incident 
of consequence that occurred was, that 
in calling at Rio de la Hacha, it 
pleased Hawkins to storm the town 
because the governor declined trading 
with him. This was a strong mea- 
sure, considering that England and 
Spain were then at peace; all that 
can be said in excuse for it is, that 
the governor acted in contravention of 
treaties, and that the Spaniards were 
at this time influenced by as hostile 
and a more treacherous feeling against 
us—of which we shall have, just now, 
a very sufficient proof. Passing on 
towards Florida, our squadron was 
driven by storm into the Gulf of 
Mexico, and entered in distress the 
port of San Juan d’Ulloa. Here 
there took place a transaction, which, 
as it had a memorable effect as well 
on the fortunes as on the character of 
Drake, we shall relate with some de- 
tail, yet as rapidly as we can. When 
our ships entered the harbour, the 
Spaniards mistook them for their own 
fleet, which was daily expected, and 
were in much fear on discovering their 
error. Hawkins assured those who 
came on board that he was driven 
in by stress of weather, and only 
wanted provisions, for which he was 
ready to pay. On this, the townsmen 
were, as Hakluyt says, “ recomforted.” 
The next morning the true Spanish 
fleet appeared in the offing, and Hawkins 
sent a boat to their admiral, saying, 
that before he allowed them to enter 
the harbour, there must be a guarantee 
for peace between them. This was a 
haughty message to Spaniards with a 
large fleet, and at the entrance of 
their own port; but Hawkins was 
a bold man, knew that it was only 
while he kept them at the entrance of 
the harbour that he had any advantage, 
and was also sensible that they were 
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likely to avenge his assault on Rio de 
la Hacha. Conditions were agreed on, 
hostages exchanged, and the Spanish 
fleet sailed into harbour. Job Hartop* 
remarks, that in exchanging hostages, 
“the faithlesse Spanyardes” gave, as it 
afterwards appeared, “of their basest 
company, in costly apparell.” In the 
course of the following day, Hawkins, 
observing a more than usual appearance 
of numbers on board the Spanish 
ships, and that their guns were pointed 
towards his own, sent to know the 
reason. The messenger was detained, 
and a trumpet sounded the signal for 
attack. Hawkins was at dinner when 
he heard this, and, springing on deck, 
saw a crowd of Spaniards boarding 
the Minion. He instantly cried, in 
“a fierce voyce,” “God and Saint 
George! upon those traitorous villains, 
and rescue the Minion.” A desperate 
though an unequal conflict followed, 
each of our few vessels were attacked 
by several of the large Spanish ships ; 
the Minion and Drake's bark, the 
Judith, only escaped, and they owed 
their safety to the courage of their 
commanders. The others were not 
unrevenged. Great numbers of the 
assailants were killed, and several of 
their ships destroyed, including their 
admiral’s. This expedition took place 
in 1568, and the events of it deter- 
mined the character of Drake's career. 
It is to them—the loss of all his pro- 
perty—the murder of his friends— 
that we are to ascribe his hatred of 
Spain, and his resolution to make 
reprisals for himself—a line of con- 
duct in which he was a good deal 
supported by public feeling, and in 
which he had the exceeding good for- 
tune of being fortified by the chaplain 
of his fleet. This reverend casuist 
assured him, that having been treated 
with treachery by the King of Spain, 
he might repair his losses upon him 
wherever he could. ‘“ The case,” says 
Fuller, “was clear in sea-divinity ; 
and few are such infidels as not to 
believe doctrines which make for their 
own profit.” He did not, however, 
adopt this course at once, possibly 
because he had some expectation of 
receiving compensation from the Spa- 
nish government, for which he appears 
to have applied, and probably for a 








* In Hakluyt. 


«more influential reason, that he had 
neither funds of his own nor sufficient 
reputation to gain them from others. 
He made some trading voyages to the 
West Indies, carefully reconnoitred 
the localities on the Spanish Main, 
made himself well acquainted with 
the navigation of those seas, amassed 
some money, and established such a 
character with adventurers at home, 
that he had little difficulty in collecting 
round him those who, with their per- 
sons and property, were ready to join 
him. He accordingly planned his first 
expedition for reprisals, formed with 
this view avowedly—sailed from Ply- 
mouth in May, 1572, and in July ar- 
rived by night off Nombre de Dios, 
the place he had purposed to attack. 
Anchoring in the offing, he ordered 
out the boats and proceeded silently 
towards the town. A man who was on 
guard saw them land, the alarm-bell 
of the town rung out, and on reaching 
the market-place, they were received 
by the Spaniards with a volley of shot. 
Drake, says Prince, “returned the 
greeting with a flight of arrows, the 
ancient English compliments.” He 
received himself a dangerous wound, 
but knowing how much depends on a 
leader’s firmness, concealed it. In 
the skirmish which ensued, he took 
some prisoners, and made them lead 
him to the governor’s house. Here 
they saw, in a lower room, vast heaps 
of silver piled up against the wall. 
“Tf the eye-measurement of silver be 
nearly the truth, the heap must have 
been about the value of a million 
sterling.” Drake told his men that 
he had now brought them to the 
mouth of the treasury of the world, 
which, if they did not gain, none but 
themselves were to be blamed. He 
was at this time fainting from loss of 
blood; his men bound up the wound 
with his scarf, and, adding force to 
entreaty, carried him off to his boat. 

Recovering speedily from his wound, 
and being disappointed in his expec- 
tations of treasure at Nombre de 
Dios, he hung about the coasts, in 
hopes of better fortune. He had 
carefully cultivated the friendship of 
the Simerons, a race of native Indians, 
who had escaped from Spanish slavery, 
and established themselves on the 
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isthmus of Darien, From informa- 
tion gained through them, he resolved 
to intercept the rescoes, or caravan 
of mules, which brings the king of 
Spain’s treasure across the isthmus, 
from Panama to Nombre de Dios. He 
accordingly left his ships in the gulf 
of Darien, and taking with him a 
force of forty-eight persons, of whom 
only eighteen were English, proceeded 
towards the interior, in the direction 
of Venta Cruz. It was in this at- 
tempt that he first saw the Pacific, 
the most interesting and important 
of all the events of his expedition. 
The attack on the caravan was well 
arranged. The ambuscade was laid, 
the mules were approaching, they 
heard the tinkling of their bells, when 
suddenly one of their own men, who 
had indulged in brandy, started up, 
and the plot was discovered. Instead 
of being taken by surprise, the Spa- 
niards had time to collect their men, 
and Drake had to fight his way through 
a superior force. tn returning by the 
mountains, the chief of his Indian 
followers asked him to climb with him 
a little higher on one of the highest 
parts of the range, and taking him by 
the hand, led him to “a goodlie and 
great high tree,” in which there were 
steps cut out to facilitate ascending to 
nearly the top, and amidst the branches 
there was found a bower, in which 
twelve men might sit and see at once 
both the Atlantic and the Pacific oceans, 
It was early in the forenoon, the 
weather fair, the atmosphere clear, 
and Drake had a distinct and far- 
extending view of that new ocean, 
of which he had heard such strange 
reports, and which he was now the 
first Englishman to behold. Deeply 
impressed, he extended his arms, and 
besought the Almighty “to give him 
life and leave once more to sail an 
English ship in those seas.” His wish 
was fulfilled ; he did sail an English 
ship on those seas, but he was not, as 
he had hoped to be, the first Eng- 
lishman who sailed there. That 
achievement was made by one of his 
own crew, then with him, and who 
with the others was called up by him 
to see the Pacific. John Oxenham 
was an able seaman, a bold soldier, 
and more than for either of those 
characters prized by all the crew as 
their valued cook. When Drake, 
pointing to the Pacific, acquainted his 
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men with his petition and purpose, 
Oxenham protested that unless the 
captain “ did beat him from his com- 
pany, he would follow him by God's 
grace.” On their return to England, 
Oxenham having amassed some money, 
and imbibed his leader's love of* enter- 
prise, watched in the expectation that 
Drake would fit out another expedition 
for the Spanish Main. But after two 
whole years, seeing Drake otherwise 
engaged, he undertook the adventure 
on his own account, and in his own 
way. He fitted out a vessel, and, with 
acrew of seventy men, re-visited his 
friends the Simerons. Disappointed 
in some expectations of immediate 
treasure, he laid his ship up in a woody 
creek, covered it with boughs, and 
with his crew and six Indians crossed 
the isthmus of Darien, built a pinnace, 
and launching it on the new waters, 
was the first Englishman who ever 
sailed on the Pacific. He made some 
valuable prizes, but was ultimately 
taken by the Spaniards, and executed 
at Lima. 

Marco Polo is the first European 
known to have seen the South Sea. 
About the year 1290 he made his way 
through Asia to the eastern shores of 
China, and among the wonders he 
described, were the great waters of 
the east and its frequent islands, in- 
cluding the marvellous Zipangu, the 
modern, but still unknown Japan. Two 
centuries later, 1492, Columbus, as- 
suming that the waters Polo saw were 
the Atlantic, and that the earth was 
spherical, inferred that by a western 
passage he would reach India. He 
had never heard of another ocean, 
had no idea that he had discovered a 
new continent, and lived and died in 
the conviction that the land he had 
reached was Asia; that he had made 
out, what he had contemplated, the 
western route to India, and hence the 
appellation of the West Indies. Vasco 
Nunez de Balboa, a Spanish soldier 
and governor of a colony in Darien, 
was the first European who ought 
strictly to be said to have discovered 
the Pacific, and who made it known 
as a new ocean. This was in 1513. 
He had heard of it from the Indians, 
and set out with a party of soldiers 
and native guides to verify the ac- 
counts he had received. On reaching 
the foot of a mountain, from which 
his guides assured him he should see 
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the new waters, he ascended alone. 
He had been aruthless soldier, yet, 
overcome by the first sight of this 
vast ocean, his immediate impulse 
was, like Drake's, to fall upon his 
knees in awe. Resembling, how- 
ever, most of the early Spaniards in 
America, Vasco Nunez made his piety 
to consist with pillage, for, directly 
afterwards, he levied the most oppres- 
sive contributions on the natives. The 
new ocean was called the “ South 
Sea,” because, from the place he stood 
on, he saw it while looking towards 
the south. There is no propriety in 
the name, and, as our sailors know, 
not much more in that of the term 
« Pacific.” 

But to return to our narrative. 
Having, through the folly of one in- 
temperate man, lost the treasure he 
counted on, he was about to seek his 
ship, when, altogether unexpectedly, 
they came on another rescoe of fifty 
mules carrying silver and wedges of 
gold. Of this they took as much as 
they could bring away with them, and 
hid the rest, intending to return for 
it, but the Spaniards found it out. 
Having now a good deal of booty, 
Drake proceeded towards the shore, to 
look for his ships. They were not 
there, but in their place he saw Span- 
ish pinnaces searching the coast about, 
as if watching for him. In these cir- 
cumstances he had recourse to what 
was truly a forlorn hope. He hada 
raft shaped from some fallen trees, 
bound as they could together, ‘and 
making a sail out of a biscuit-bag 
raised it on a sort of mast, while for 
a rudder they had an oar formed out 
of a young tree. Thus, having rigged 
the raft, Drake and three men put 
out to sea, being always up to their 
waists in water, and at every wave up 
to their shoulders, and in this plight 
they sailed about for six hours, when 
at length their own ships hove in sight. 
But not seeing the raft, and night 
coming on, they took another direc- 
tion, and ran for shelter behind a 
point of land. Drake judging that 
they were at anchor there, ran the raft 
ashore, and walking with his comrades 
across the headland, had the happiness 
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of gaining his ship once more. They 
“afterwards got their booty aboard, and 
hoisting their mainsails, made for Eng- 
land, which they reached after a 
passage of unusual quickness, going 
from the coast of Florida in twenty- 
three days. They arrived at Plymouth 
on a Sunday, during sermon-time, 
and the news having reached the 
church, the preacher was left almost 
alone, nearly all his congregation going 
out to cheer the adventurers. This 
circumstance, which tells so little for 
their piety, was probably not much in 
accordance with the wishes of Drake, 
prosperous now, and safe from so 
many hazards. It certainly does not 
harmonize with a sentiment closing an 
account of the voyage, said to be re- 
vised by himself, 


“ Soli Deo Gloria.” 


After all his toils, our adventurer, 
on his return home, indulged in no 
interval of rest. It was in August, 
1573, that he reached England, and, 
in the same year, we find him engaged 
in assisting the Earl of Essex, father 
of the well-known favourite of Eliza- 
beth, in Ireland. Essex was acting 
with a volunteer expedition against the 
rebels in Ulster, and Drake joined 
him, supplying at his own expense 
some small vessels, which Stowe calls 
frigates,* and with which he performed 
some gallant exploits. This Irish ex- 
pedition is an important era in his 
life. It brought him more favour- 
ably before the public, made his talents 
as a commander prominent, and led 
to connections with influential people. 
It was in this way that he formed the 
acquaintance of Sir Christopher Hat- 
ton, the vice-chamberlain, who intro- 
duced him to the queen. This was 
on his return from Ireland, when he 
was preparing for that exploration of 
the Pacific, which, from the moment 
of his first seeing it, was the main 
object of his thoughts. We are told 
that Elizabeth gave him a commission, 
and presented him with a sword, say- 
ing, “1 account that he who striketh 
thee, Drake, striketh me.” We place 
no reliance on this tale of a commis- 
sion, as it does not consist with the 





* Mr. Barrow observes’that there was no such name as frigate in our navy at 
that time. The term fregata then described a small pinnace, with sails and oars, 


of five, ten, or fifteen tons, and mostly used in the Mediterranean, 
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cautious character of the queen. She 
doubtless knew enough of his warfare 
with the King of Spain not openly to 
sanction it, the governments being at 
the time, professedly at least, at 
peace ; and, though from the pecu- 
liarities of her position and her in- 
ability to redress the outrages com- 
mitted on her subjects she might 
forbear noticing their acts of retali- 
ation, we are well assured that she 
manifested no approval of them. The 
circumstance of her admitting our 
mariner to an interview, shows that 
she gave him support, but this was 
in regard to his voyage as one of dis- 
covery, the only point of view in 
which it is at all likely to have been 
submitted to her. In reference to the 
maritime prospects of her people, and 
to her own renown, that voyage was 
a topic of the deepest interest to her. 

It was in 1577, that is, four years 
after his return from America, that 
Drake commenced his voyage round 
the world. His objects in setting out 
were, to trace out that mysterious 
entrance into the Pacific, once passed 
by Magellan, and which the Spaniards 
had given out to be closed, and the whole 
region haunted by storms and every 
terror; and oncein the South Sea, he 
was to endeavour to get back to Europe 
by a north-west passage. These objects 
mark the enterprise of his character ; 
but coupled with them was another 
not less dear to him, that was, the 
carrying on what he called his war 
with the King of Spain, a contest in 
which he had been hitherto the gainer. 
This remarkable undertaking was fitted 
out at his own expense, or on his 
credit, unassisted by the government. 
It consisted of five ships, the Pelican 
of 100 tons, commanded by himself ; 
the Elizabeth of 80, Captain John 
Winter ; the Marygold, a bark of 
35 tons; the Swan; the Christopher, 
a pinnace; and he took out four 
smaller pinnaces in frames. These 
ships were well found, and the furni- 
ture of his own, sumptuous; all the 
vessels for his table, and some even for 
the cook-room, being of silver. He had 
also a band of musicians. We may 
add that they took out with them a 
chaplain, Francis Fletcher. This is one 
of the few particulars in which we 
still fall short of our predecessors. In 
none of our later voyages of discovery 
was there a single chaplain, and this, 


from what we know of their personal 
characters, arose, we may confidently 
say, not from the wishes of the com- 
manders, but from the defective ar- 
rangements of the admiralty. There 
are constantly, in our service, frigates 
three years at sea without their crews 
having once had the advantages of 
clerical assistance. The adventurers 
sailed from Plymouth on the 13th of 
December, 1577. On the 30th of 
January, they captured, off the Cape 
de Verd islands, a Portuguese vessel 
carrying passengers. Drake let the 
crew go, but retained the pilot, be- 
cause he was well acquainted with the 
coast of Brazil. This man, named 
Nuno de Sylva, was with him for a 
great part of his voyage, and published 
a narrative, which is given in Hakluyt. 
The general, as Drake was called, put 
sume men into the Portuguese prize, 
and gave the command of her to 
Thomas Doughty, who had joined 
the expedition as a volunteer ; but 
this person being charged with having 
taken involuntary presents from the 
Portuguese prisoners, was removed, 
and the bark given to Thomas Drake, 
the leader’s brother. After leaving 
the Cape de Verd’s, they were nine 
weeks out of sight of land, “ often 
meeting with unwelcome storms, and 
less welcome calms, being in the 
bosom of the burning zone.” As they 
approached the equator, “ Drake,” 
says Camden, always careful of his 
men’s health, “let every one of them 
blood with his own hand.” Early in 
February, they made the coast of 
Brazil, and the natives seeing their 
ships far at sea, had fires along the 
coasts, and practised conjurations, in 
the charitable hope that the vessels 
might be wrecked. This the sailors 
learned from Da Sylva, the pilot, and 
were assured for their comfort, that 
the incantations were always successful. 

In exploring this coast they found in 
depositories near the rocks quantities 
of the nandu, or American ostrich, 
and other fowls, dried, and prepared 
for food. In one place they found 
fifty of those ostriches ready dried, 
their thighs being as large “as rea- 
sonable legs of mutton.” The crews, 
who were improving in sea equity, 
viewed these as a constructive present, 
and forthwith appropriated them. 
Standing out again to sea, they pro- 
ceeded south, and reached a place 
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they named Seal Bay, as they found 
there “ certaine sea-wolves, commonly 
called seales,” which made good pro- 
vision. They had much intercourse 
here with the natives, who were the 
Patagonians, described so differently 
by early voyagers. Magelhaens called 
them giants; and the Spaniards, 
“thinking, peradventure,” says The 
World Encompassed,” “ that no Eng- 
lishman could come hither to reprove 
them, named them Pentagones, that 
is, five cubits, or seven and a half 
feet high.” Fletcher, and the other 
narrators of the voyage, don’t describe 
them as of marvellous height. Com- 
modore Byron speaks of one of them 
as “a frightful colossus, not less than 
seven feet high.” Cook and Banks 
ascertained their average height to be 
from five feet four to five feet eight 
inches; and this was confirmed by 
Captain Fitzroy, in the voyage of the 
Adventure and Beagle. Captain Fitz- 
roy says that their upper forms are 
massive, the head large, the chest and 
shoulders broad—that they wear long, 
loose mantles—and thus that they do 
appear gigantic and taller than on 
examination they are found to be. 
They received their name not from 
the word Pentagone, as mentioned 
above, but from the Spanish “ Pata- 
gon,” signifying ‘clumsy-foot ;” be- 
cause of the large feet of the natives 
made more remarkable by their wide 
and ill-formed sandles. A little lower 
down on this coast they had an affray 
with the natives, in which Drake 
hardly escaped the fate of Cook. 
They had been in friendly communica- 
tion with them, making trials of skill 
with bows and arrows. One of the 
tribe suddenly came up, and, with an 
angry mien, made sign to the strangers 
to depart. Magelhaens had stolen 
away two of the natives from this 
place, and probably the memory of 
that treacherous act was the cause of 
the bloodshed which followed. A 
sailor, meaning only to frighten the 
fierce-looking savage, bent a bow at 
him, and while in the act the string 
snapped. On this the Indians shot 
their arrows at him, one of which 
pierced his lungs. Oliver, the gunner, 
now levelled a musket, but it missed 
fire, and he was instantly put to death. 
The Indians were increasing rapidly 
in numbers; but Drake, perceiving 
that they were short of arrows, bid 
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his men break those shot at them, and, 
*at the same moment seizing a caliver, 
he aimed deliberately at the savage 
who had begun the fray, and, happily 
for his party, sent a ball through his 
abdomen. The Patagonians, panic- 
struck at the yells of the wounded 
man, and by the terror of a new mode 
of death, fled to the woods, and the 
small English company gladly re-em- 
barked. This was at Port San Julian, 
where, on their first landing, they 
found a rueful memento of the visit of 
Magelhaens in a gibbet on which he 
had executed a mutineer. This cir- 
cumstance forms a remarkable coinci- 
dence with an occurrence which took 
place here, and which has been repre- 
sented as deeply affecting the character 
of Drake. We have said that he 
brought out with him a volunteer 
named Thomas Doughty ; he is styled 
a gentleman, was a person of some 
talents, and superior education, but, 
from his volunteering in this expedi- 
tion, was probably a man of desperate 
fortunes. He had been removed, as 
we have seen, from the command of 
the Portuguese bark on the charge of 
peculation. More serious accusations 
were now brought against him; and 
an inquiry being instituted, he was 
found guilty, and put to death with 
all the forms of a regular execution. 
This matter has been made the subject 
of dark surmise against the memory 
of Drake—we say against his memory, 
for it is to be observed that there is 
no trace of his having been charged 
with it in his lifetime. Jealousy, and 
a desire to please an individual in 
power, have been at times assigned as 
motives of his conduct. Some of his 
biographers hold him guilty of mur- 
der ; others, as Johnson and Mr. Bar- 
row, refer to the topic with hesitation; 
and others, the most discreet, avoid it 
altogether. The unfavourable im- 
pressions may, we think, be partly 
traced to two of the early statements 
of this transaction—onein * The World 
Encompassed,” which, being brought 
out by Drake’s nephew, might be ex- 
pected to give a defence, or at the 
least a clear statement of the matter. 
The charge is given generally ag 
mutiny, but with no particulars; 
and a want of precision in what is 
taken as his own account tells against 
him. That narrative, however, is 
badly drawn up, embodies many cir. 





































































cumstances which are incredible, and 
manifestly could not have had the 
sanction of Drake. Another version, 
having the appearance of authority, 
and calculated to interest us for 
Doughty, is the original journal of 
Fletcher, the chaplain, from which 
«The World Encompassed” is chiefly 
taken, and which mentions many cir- 
cumstances tending to make a fa- 
vourable impression of the prisoner. 
The chaplain, who had conceived a 
strong regard for him, says he was 
“a pregnant philosopher,” that he had 
“a good gift for the Greek tongue,” 
and “a reasonable taste for Hebrew,” 
that he was not behind many in the 
study of the law, and was a good 
Christian. All this, except his liking 
for the law, has most naturally created 
a strong interest for Doughty; and 
we must add, as a proof of the since- 
rity of Fletcher's esteem for him, that 
he saw him buried, set up a stone on 
his grave, and cut on it, in deep let- 
ters, his name, and the date of his 
death. Fletcher was very likely to 
be prepossessed by the acquirements 
and apparent piety of Doughty; but, 
as regards the question of his guilt, 
all he says is, that he averred his inno- 
cence to the last. This we must not ac- 
cept as a proof of it ; and besides, while 
we rely on the honesty of the chaplain, 
we by no means depend upon his 
judgment, and cannot, in the face of 
strong circumstances, regard his ac- 
count as entitled to weight. Camden 
says that Doughty was tried for mu- 
tiny, found guilty by twelve men after 
the English manner, and condemned 
to death; and Hakluyt states that he 
was tried “ as neere as might be to the 
course of our laws in England.” 
Drake was never arraigned for the 
murder of Doughty. He was at all 
times beloved by his crews; and lastly, 
the Spaniards, who delighted in vili- 
fying him, living or dead, never thought 
of repeating this slander, a circum- 
stance which, were it alone, would go 
far towards satisfying us that it was 
well known at the time to have no 
foundation. The Ear! of Leicester is 
the person who is said to have insti- 
= Drake to make away with 

oughty; and the cause assigned is, 
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that he had reported that Leicester 
had poisoned the Earl of Essex. Now 
it is not supposed that Essex was 
poisoned ; and, bad as Leicester may 
have been, it is not likely that he 
would have thus avenged the mere re- 
peating of a calumny, or credible that 
Drake would have taken part in so 
base an act. We cannot, therefore, 
in opposition to the facts referred to, 
and merely because, after the lapse of 
more than three centuries, the cir- 
cumstances of the case are not clearly 
given, hold for a moment that Drake 
was guilty. 

It may be said that Drake in any 
event had no jurisdiction to try 
Doughty. In reply to this we must 
state that at this period there were no 
such tribunals as courts-martial, and 
that the act regulating trials at sea 
dates from a long subsequent period— 
the thirteenth of Charles II. It ap- 
pears from a writer of authority, Sir 
William Monson, that at this time the 
power of enforcing discipline and in- 
flicting punishment was vested in the 
commander by the custom of the sea, 
and by the implied assent to it of every 
seaman who engaged. 

The Portuguese bark being leaky, 
was now broken up, and the fleet, re- 
duced to three ships, the Pelican, the 
Elizabeth, and the Mangold, sailed 
from Port San Julian on the 17th of 
August, and on the 20th made the 
Cape de las Virgines, at the entrance 
of the straits of Magellan. As they 
entered the straits the vessels struck 
their topsails in honour of the queen ; 
and Drake changed the name of his 
ship, calling her, in compliment to Sir 
Christopher Hatton, the Golden Hind, 
which was, we suppose, the crest, or 
heraldic device of the chamberlain. 
Magellan, or, as his true name was, 
Magelhaens, discovered these straits 
in 1520, and called them at first the 
Patagonian straits. An attempt was 
made to call them, after his ship, the 
straits of Victoria; but a sense of 
justice soon fixed on them their 
present title, and the name of Vic- 
toria, since become so august, was re- 
served for discoveries made under far 
greater difficulties.* A few years 
afterwards they were entered by 


* It is asingular circumstance that the name of Victoria Land has been given 


to discoveries made about the same time in the Arctic and Antarctic circles. 
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Loyasa’; and in 1558 Juan Ladrilleros 
examined them carefully, by the direc- 
tion of the Spanish government. 
Drake was the fourth commander, 
and the first Englishman who per- 
formed the passage; and he had no 
information to guide or encourage 
him beyond the fact that they had 
been passed. On the contrary, the 
Spaniards had carefully given out 
that the passage was full of dangers, 
haunted by evil spirits, and almost 
certain destruction to any one who 
attempted it. The real dangers are 
considerable. The tides, which set in 
from both sides, are irregular, rise 
and fall thirty feet, and run like a 
torrent. The channel, as Drake en- 
tered, was about a league broad, and 
varies from that to about four leagues 
in width. Its length was about one 
hundred and ten leagues, and the land 
on both sides is mountainous and 
steep. Drake made the intricate na- 
vigation of these straits in sixteen 
days,* which even now, with all the 
advantages of knowledge and improve- 
ments, it takes, as Mr. Barrow ob- 
serves, one of our square-rigged ves- 
sels a fortnight to accomplish. On 
the 6th of September, reaching the 
other entrance, he attained his long- 
wished-for hope of sailing an English 
ship on the south sea. They had little 
reason to call this new ocean the 
Pacific, for soon after they entered 
it, a gale came on from the north- 
east, which drove them to 57 de- 
grees south latitude, and above two 
hundred leagues west of the straits. 
In this storm the Marigold was lost. 
The other ships about a week after- 
wards gained a small bay, where they 
hoped for shelter, “it being a very 
foul night, and the seas sore grown ;” 
but the harbour was dangerous, and 
the cable of the Hind giving way in 
the night, she was driven out to sea. 
The Elizabeth made no attempt to 
follow her. Wearied by the disasters 
they had encountered, Winter made 
for England, and reached it with the 
reputation of having been the first 
Englishman who passed the straits 
from the Pacific—an honour which he 


little enjoyed, as it was more than 
counterbalanced by the imputation 
of having deserted his commander. 
Meantime, Drake was driven to 55 
degrees south, and found for two days 
shelter, and herbs, and water on the 
coast of Terra del Fuego. But the 
gales returning, he was again forced 
rom his anchorage, and with the 
further misfortune that he lost sight 
of his pinnace, with eight of his men 
in it. The poor fellows had but a 
day’s provisions ; but they gained the 
straits, and reached the La Plata. 
Some of them were seized by the 
Indians in the woods. One only, and 
after a period of njne years, returned 
to England, and had the honour of re- 
lating his adventures to Queen Eliza- 
beth. Drake, driven on by the storm, 
fell in with “the utmost land towards 
the south pole,” and thus became the 
discoverer of what was afterwards 
called Cape Horn. ‘The storm, after 
continuing for fifty-one days, ceased, 
and they anchored at the southern 
extremity of the land. Drake went 
ashore, leaned over the promontory as 
far as he could, and returning to his 
ship, told the men that “he had beene 
upon the southermost knowne land in 
the world, and more further to the 
southwards upon it than any man as 
yet knowne.” To the land, and the 
small islands about it, he gave the 
name of the Elizabethides, in honour 
of the queen. 

About forty years afterwards, two 
Dutch mariners, Schouten and Le 
Maire, entered the Pacific by this 
promontory, and were the first to 
double it. They named it Cape 
Horn, or Hoorn, from the town of 
Hoorn in West Friesland—the birth- 
place of Schouten. On the 30th of 
October, the wind being fair, the 
Golden Hind sailed northward until 
she reached the island of Macho off 
the coast of Chili. Here, while fil- 
ling their water-casks, a crowd of In- 
dians sprung from an ambuscade, kil- 
led two of the seamen, hurt every 
member of the party, and wounded 
Drake under the right eye. He con- 
ceived that they took them for Spa- 


intrepid Simpson, in the late Arctic expedition, so called aland which he coasted for 
one hundred and seventy miles; and Sir James Ross, as is well known, gave the 


name to a great island near the south R 


* We take this from Mr. Barrow. 
in twelve days. 
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Vuno da Sylva in Hakluyt says they made it 
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niards, and on that account forgave 
them. They now made search along 
the coast for their missing ships, as it 
had been agreed that, in the event of 
separation, they should look out for 
each other about this latitude. On 
one occasion, an intelligent Indian 
came on board who spoke Spanish, and 
taking them for Spaniards, offered to 
‘oe them to Valparaiso, only a few 
eagues off, where, as he said, there 
was a Spanish ship at anchor. The 
proposal was accepted, and next morn- 
ing they were in the harbour of Val- 
paraiso, alongside the Grand Captain 
of the South, for so was the Spanish 
vessel named. She had on board 
60,000 pesos in gold, jewels, and mer- 
chandize. These Drake and his crew 
with an easy virtue appropriated. 
After plundering the town, they made 
for Lima, taking from the Grand 
Captain a pilot to bring them there. 
In their intermediate visits to the 
shore they had many adventures. At 
Coquimbo, their watering party hardly 
escaped from a large body of horse 
and foot, and one sailor was killed. 
At another place, they surprised a 
Spaniard, with an Indian boy driving 
eight lamas, each laden with silver. 
At Arica they gained further spoil ; 
and on the 15th of February, 1579, 
they had the hardihood to enter Cal- 
lao, the port of Lima, then the resi- 
dence of the viceroy. Despatches, 
relating the ravages of Drake, had 
been forwarded to him overland ; but 
the difficulties of travelling in that 
country at this period were so very 
great, that Drake appeared in the har- 
bour before they arrived. He found 
there seventeen Spanish vessels, small, 
we suppose, as they allowed themselves 
to be rifled. The plunder was not 
great, but they gained the important 
intelligence that the great treasure- 
ship, the Cacafuego, had sailed for 
Payta but a few days before. This 
became his immediate object, and the 
wind failing, the Hind was towed out 
to sea. Meanwhile, the viceroy, Don 
Franceso de Toledo, repaired to Cal- 
lao with a large force, and in sight of 
the adventurers, who were becalmed, 
equipped two vessels with two hundred 
chosen men each, to capture them. 
Fortunately for Drake a breeze sprung 
up, and he got to sea. He was closely 
followed ; but it turned out for their 
further good fortune that the Spanish 
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vessels were by an oversight not pro- 
visioned, and were thus compelled to 
return, The governor next sent out 
three ships well armed in the direction 
of the straits of Magellan, to intercept 
the rovers there. On the Ist of 
March, they got sight of the Cacafuego, 
near Cape St. Francisco. The Spa- 
nish captain taking the Hind for one 
of their own ships made towards her. 
He soon saw his mistake; but though 
he was unarmed, refused to surrender, 
until he was himself wounded and his 
mainmast shot away. They found in 
her treasure enough “to ballast a 
ship,” and took, besides diamonds and 
other jems, thirteen chests of reales 
of plate, eighty pounds weight of gold, 
and twenty-six tons of silver. The 
uncoined silver alone, valued at five 
shillings an ounce, amounted to 
£212,000. Their ship, as they said 
themselves, might now be well called 
the Golden Hind. Having taken all 
they could, Drake called for the re- 
gister of the treasure, and, to the 
amusement of his men, wrote a receipt 
in the margin for the whole amount. 
The prize was then dismissed, and 
Drake gave the captain a letter of 
protection, addressed to Winter of 
the Elizabeth, if they should meet, 
and which, under the circumstances, 
is remarkable for the phenomenon of 
its religious tone. 

Having gained so much treasure, 
they now determined to make for Eng- 
land; and whatever may be thought 
of Drake’s doings in the Pacific, there 
can be but one opinion as to the course 
he proposed for returning home, that 
is, that it was a signal exhibition of 
the spirit of enterprise. He could 
not, it is clear, return through the 
straits of Magellan, as the Spaniards, 
with an armed squadron, would surely 
be watching for him. A new route 
by Cape Horn was open to him, but 
this was liable to nearly the same ob- 
jections. There was another course 
not open to like dangers ; that was, to 
try the passage made once before by 
Magellan's ship, cross the Pacific, and 
thus returning, to secure both his for- 
tune and his fame. It is to his honour 
that he preferred a wholly new attempt, 
and was willing to peril all on the 
chances of an untried exploit. He 
proposed a north-east passage home ; 
that is, to seek a passage round the 
northern extremity of America, hoping 
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to find the Atlantic and Pacific oceans 
united there as he had seen them off 
Cape Horn. An impression had long 
prevailed, that there was an open com- 
munication between the Northern, At- 
lantic, and the Pacific. Sir Hugh 
Willoughby had sought a north-east 
passage from Europe to the Indies ; 
and in 1576, a year before Drake 
sailed from England, his personal 
friend, Martin Frobisher, had returned 
after a similar attempt, “ commended 
of all men,” and “ specially famous for 
the greate hope he brought of the pas- 
sage to Cathaia.” Drake had there- 
fore some reason to hope that though 
taking a different direction he might 
find a clear northern communication 
between the oceans. From all that 
has been since done and learned on 
the subject, there is an increasing pro- 
bability that such a communication 
does exist ; and the honour sought by 
Drake, and so many of our boldest 
navigators since, may be reserved for 
one who, we may deliberately say, is 
equal to any of them in enterprise, and 
second to none in acquirements and 
experience—we mean Sir James Ross,* 
leader of that recent, and in all its 
results most important undertaking— 
the Antarctic expedition. 

Although Drake’s proposal was not 
altogether rash, it evinced, as we have 
said, a high degree of daring. The 
course secured him from the chances 
of Spanish vessels, but it brought him 
into certain dangers for which he was 
ill prepared. His crew was small, 
much worn by toils, they had now no 
medical assistant ; and his frail ship 
carried all his wealth, and all the for- 
tunes of every man who was with him. 
We are also enabled to see at this mo- 
ment his influence with his crew. He 
was not in the habit of making his 
plans known, but from the interest 
which every one had now in the ship, 
he found himself on this occasion 
obliged to consult them. He there- 
fore called them together, declared 
his views, and they one and all adopted 
them. Before, however, entering on 
so great a voyage they resolved to 
avail themselves of the first opportu- 
nity of repairing their ship. On the 
6th of March, they reached the small 
island of Canno, near the coast of 
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Nicaragua, and made their repairs. 
“While here, they seized a prize, and 
got possession of some “ sea-cards,” 
or charts, which were afterwards of 
service to them. They sailed again 
on the 24th of March, and after some 
further adventures we find them in 
another month entering on their Arctic 
voyage. On the 3rd of June, they 
had reached the latitude of 42° north. 
Here, even at that season, they describe 
the weather as intolerably severe. 
The meat was frozen the moment it 
was taken from the fire, the ropes and 
tackling were stiffened, and the men 
suffered so much as to be nearly unfit 
for duty. Having arrived at 48° north, 
they ran into an ill-sheltered and fog- 
covered bay on the American coast, 
but were soon obliged to leave it, and, 
to the great joy of the men, were 
driven by storm a good deal south, 
They next entered what is believed to 
be the bay of St. Francisco on the 
coast of California. 

The Hind having sprung a leak, 
they were obliged to take out her 
stores and remain to repair her. 
Having fortified a small enclosure, 
they had a good deal of intercourse 
with the people.. On one occasion 
they witnessed the barbarities of their 
mode of worship, heard the wild cries 
of the men and the wailings of the 
women, both “ tormenting themselves 
lamentably ;” the women tearing their 
cheeks and bosoms, and dashing them- 
selves on the ground, until they were 
covered with blood. Drake, shocked 
at the scene and pitying the poor 
people, ordered all his people to pray- 
ers, and divine service was performed 
with a seriousness which the people 
appreciated. They ceased from their 
acts of violence, listened with breath- 
less attention, especially to the psalms, 
and at every pause chanted out, in 
token of assent, their “oh.” When 
the service was over, they insisted on 
returning the presents that had been 
given them, and could not be persuaded 
to accept a single article. The arrival 
of the strangers becoming known, the 
Hivh or king of the district came to 
meet them with a somewhat imposing 
display of barbaric pomp. He put 
his crown on Drake’s head, and placing 
the sceptre in his hand saluted him as 





* We are here expressing also the sentiments of Mr. Barrow. 
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king. This ceremony, which most 
—- was no more than a form of 

ospitality, was literally accepted by 
Drake, who took “the crowne and 
dignitie” of the country into his hands 
“ to the use of her majestie,” and gave 
the territory the name of New Albion, 
from a resemblance which struck him 
to the white cliffs of England. Captain 
Beechey conceives that he saw these 
cliffs near Punta de los Reyes. The 
name of New Albion is still given in 
our maps; the country has as yet ex- 
perienced neither the ills nor the ad- 
vantages of conquest ; and the Jesuits 
have done a little towards reducing 
the natives to something like civiliza- 
tion. Our mariners remained at this 
place, which they called Port Drake, 
for five weeks, and then abandoning 
their search for a passage round North 
America, resolved on attempting to 
cross the Pacific, and seek their way 
home by India and the Cape of Good 
Hope. ‘They accordingly weighed an- 
chor at the close of July, the friendly 
natives lighting signals from their cliffs 
as long as they were in sight. They 
steered for the Moluccas; and after 
sailing for sixty-eight days without 
seeing land they fell in with some 
islands which, from the conduct of the 
natives, they named the Islands of 
Thieves, and which are supposed to 
be the Pellew Islands. They remained 
there but two days, and holding their 
course still to the westward, made the 
Philippines on the 16th of October. 
They visited several of these islands, 
and anchored for some days at Min- 
danoa. Sailing again on the 22nd, 
they kept a southerly course, and on 
. the 3rd of November, saw the Moluc- 
cas. They first steered for Tidore, 
but a boat coming off to them from 
another island, told them, in broken 
Portuguese, that, driven from Ternate, 
the Portuguese had taken possession 
of Tidore, and learning that they were 
no friends of that nation advised them 
to go to Ternate. This was good 
news for Drake, who, sending some 
presents to the king of that island, 
followed the advice. The Sultan of 
Ternate, at this time, was an intelligent 
and even an able man. Fuller calls 
him “ a true gentleman pagan.” He 
came with his suite to meet Drake. 
Every canoe had a gun, and the men 
were well armed with targets, bows, 
and spears. There were in his train 
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some Turks, an Italian, and a Chinese. 
The sultan formed a high opinion of 
Drake and his crew, supplied them 
with all they wanted, and made an 
offer of an exclusive trade to England. 
The son of this chief wrote to James 
the First, representing the friendship 
of his father with the great Captain 
Drake, and soliciting the aid of the 
English against the Portuguese, in pre- 
ference to a Dutch alliance. Leaving 
this capital of the Moluccas on the 9th 
of November, they on the 11th, landed 
on a small uninhabited island, forming 
one of the Celebes. There they re- 
mained some weeks, living ashore in 
tents, and setting up a forge repaired 
their ship. They saw here fire-flies, 
showing a beautiful light, and bats “‘as 
bigge as large hennes,”’ and cray fishes, 
‘one whereof was sufficient for four 
hungry stomachs at a dinner, being 
very good and restoring meate.” These 
are land-crabs, which live “like conies” 
in the earth, and proceed to the sea in 
great bands at certain seasons of the 
year. On the 12th of December, 1579, 
they once more put to sea, and finding 
themselves in danger among the shoals 
of the Celebes, changed their course 
from west to a more southerly direc- 
tion. Soon afterwards, they experi- 
enced the most dangerous and nearly 
fatal incident of all their perilous voy- 
age. At evening, on the 9th of Janu- 
ary, 1580, they were going in, as they 
thought, a clear sea, with full sail 
before the wind, which was blowing 
moderately fresh, when they came 
suddenly on a rock and stuck fast. 
The boats were got out to draw the 
ship off into deep water, but they could 
find no bottom to place an anchor. 
She was not leaky, but there she re- 
mained all night, and in the morning 
their efforts were as unavailing. 


‘Tt was to God’s special mercy that 
they were alone beholden to their pre- 
servation, when no human effort could 
avail. In astate which was hopeless as 
well as helpless, the crew were sum- 
moned to prayers; and when that duty 
was performed, they tried what could be 
done by lightening the ship. Three tons 
of cloves were thrown down, eight of 
the guns, and a quantity of meal and 
pulse, but none of the treasure, though 
that was the heaviest part of the cargo. 
No visible benefit was produced. The 
ship had grounded ona shelving rock, 
where she lay there was on one side 
only six feet depth at low water, and to 
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float her it required thirteen. The wind 
blowing fresh directly against the other 
side, kept her upright during the time 
she was left by the tide; but when it 
was nearly at the lowest the wind 
slackened, and the ship losing this prop, 
fell towards the deep water; her keel 
with the shake was freed from the 
rocks, and, not less to the surprise than 
to the joy of every one aboard, she was 
once more afloat. Thus were they de- 
livered at the very time when the tide 
was least Sencavable and when all efforts 
were thought useless.”* 
After this great escape, they pro- 
ceeded on their voyage with much 
caution. On the 8th of February 
they reached one of the Spice Islands 
which they call Barateve, and on the 
14th of March made a port on the 
south side of Java, where they re- 
mained, indulging in fruits, fresh meat, 
and rest, until the 26th, when putting 
again to sea, they were out of sight of 
land until they approached what Drake 
calls “the most stately thing and the 
fairest cape in the whole circumference 
of the earth, the Cape of Good Hope.” 
This they passed on the 15th of June. 
The weather was serene, and they 
were enabled to testify that ‘the 
Portugals were false” in giving out 
that the cape is “ never without into- 
lerable storms and present danger 
to travellers.”+ He did not attempt to 
land there, but keeping far to sea, 
made for a shore with which he was 
well acquainted, that of Sierra Leone, 
and reached it on the 22nd of July. 
On the 24th he weighed for England, 
and on the 26th of September, 1580, 
after a voyage of two years and ten 
months, anchored in Plymouth har- 
bour. The inhabitants came in crowds 
to the shore to meet him, accompanied 
by the mayor and civic authorities, 
and the bells of St. Andrew’s church 
rang during the day their peal of joy. 
The day was a Monday, though by their 
reckoning on board, Sunday, the 25th, 
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was the time. This apparent difficulty 


“had startled Magellan’s crew, but is 


now generally understood. On the 
next morning he made a visit to what 
had been the home of his fathers at 
Tavistock, and a few days afterwards 
sailed in the Hind up to Deptford. 
The news of his arrival and of his 
amazing wealth had reached London 
before him, and indeed many of his 
exploits had been made known through 
the Spaniards, and by the return of 
Winter's ship some time before. With 
all our admiration of the genius and 
enterprise of Drake, we think it much 
to the honour of the higher classes of 
England, that their first feeling was 
against him. He was not even noticed 
by the court where he had been so 
graciously received before he set out ; 
most even of the citizens kept aloof 
from him and’ declined receiving any 
gift whatever, doubting, as well they 
might, whether it had been honestl 
acquired. Stow, a contemporary col- 
lector of the sayings and doings of 
the time, says that many “misliked 
him” and “deamed him the master 
thiefe of the unknown world,” but that 
‘the people applauded his wonderful 
long adventures and rich prize.” Poli- 
tical considerations had, no doubt, a 
material influence on the queen, but 
we are satisfied{ that she and those 
around her felt, independently of 
them, a strong repugnance to counte- 
nance Drake, notwithstanding that 
there was much to palliate his conduct. 
This coldness continued for five months, 
the navigator being all the time}in 
doubt both as to the'fate of his treasure 
and as to the character he was to have 
with the public. At length Elizabeth 
and her council came to the resolution 
of receiving Drake, and at the same 
time of sequestering the treasure until 
they had further means of deciding 
about it. They found themselves 
called on to honour the first English- 


* Burney’s Chronological History, vol. i. 362. 


+ Hakluyt. 


t It appears from another circumstance that the queen was quite alive to the 
injurious consequences likely to arise from expeditions of a piratical character. 
Soon after Drake’s return, that is, in the year 1582, there was an expedition 

lanned to India and Cathay, and in the instructions from the government to the 
eader of that undertaking, Edward Fenton, he was “ straitly enjoined, as they 
would answer the contrary by the laws of the land,” that they should not take 
any thing from any without paying justly for the same, nor to use any manner of 
violence or force except in self defence; also to ‘‘ deal like good and honest mer- 


chants, and to have great care of the performance of their word.” 
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man who had circumnavigated the 
globe, and to encourage the spirit of 
enterprise which he had been, to a 
great extent, the means of awakening; 
and they were probably induced to 
overlook the equivocal character of 
his actions for reasons already glanced 
at—from the circumstance that he, as 
well'as other British subjects, had been 
deeply wronged by the Spaniards, that 
international rights were at this time 
but imperfectly protected, and redress 
left mainly to private hands, and that 
she and her government had in some 
measure countenanced such courses by 
allowing them to be a for a long time 
openly carried on. She accordingly, 
on the 4th of April, 1581, made him 
a visit on board his ship at Deptford, 
dined with him there, and bestowed on 
him the honour of knighthood. Having 
thus received the sanction of the queen, 
he was honoured by all: crowds 
vo. daily in the streets to see 

im, pictures were made of him, books 
and ballads published in his praise, and 
his opinion “concerning marine af- 
fayres stodde current.” The Golden 
Hind itself became a public favourite ; 
it was celebrated by chroniclers, 
poets, dramatists, and Elizabeth di- 
rected that it should be preserved at 
Deptford as a monument of the voyage. 
It remained there as long as it could 
be kept together, and when it was at 
last broken up, a chair was made from 
some of its planks and presented to the 
university of Oxford. The sequestered 
treasure was claimed by the Spanish 
ambassador: some portions of it were 
actually paid to an agent of the —— 
merchants who had suffered by Drake, 
but it afterwards appearing that Philip 
had taken possession of this very money, 
and employed it against Elizabeth in 
paying mercenaries and subsidising the 

rish rebels, further payments were 
refused, and the main part of the 
wealth thus came ultimately into the 
hands of Drake. There is an old 
volume cited by Mr. Barrow and dedi- 
cated to “ Mr. Alderman Garraway, 
governor of the Levant Company,” 
which states that there was an account 
under Drake’s own hand, showing the 
profit to his partners and fellow adven- 
turers, after deducting all charges, to 
be at the rate of £47 for every single 
—_ subscribed, or £4700 per cent. 
tis said by Prince, and has been re- 


peated by some of Drake’s biographers, 
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that on his being knighted he assumed 
the arms of the Drakes of Ash, near 
Axminster, and that the head of that 
family, with a jealousy often shown in 
such matters, denied his claim to the 
bearings, and even struck Sir Francis 
within the verge of the court. This, 
Mr. Barrow tells us, is untrue. Ber- 
nard Drake, of Axminster, testified to 
the relationship of Sir Francis, as ap- 
pears by information which Drake, up 
to that time ignorant of his own pre- 
tensions, supplied to the herald’s col- 
lege. The arms were given him by 
the queen on his being knighted. They 
have, as Guillim is so good as to inform 
us, relation to his circumnavigation, 
and are thus described :—* diamond, 
a fess waving between the two pole 
stars, arctic and antarctic, pearl as be- 
fore.” The crest is “a ship on a 
globe, under ruff, held by a cable rope 
with a hand out of the clouds,” and 
the motto “ auxilio divino.” 

Drake remained on shore for some 
five years from the period of his re- 
turn, and was in 1582 elected mayor 
of Plymouth. In 1588 the hostile 
feeling which had so long existed be- 
tween England and Spain, broke out 
into open war. Drake was promoted 
to the rank of admiral, and appointed 
to the command of a considerable fleet. 
It consisted of twenty-five ships, many 
of them—we should suppose most of 
them—small, as the force on board 
amounted to no more than 2000 men. 
It was equipped partly by the crown 
and partly by the contributions of 
Drake, Martin Frobisher, Francis 
Knollys, Carleill, the celebrated Sir 
Philip Sidney, and others. Drake was 
admiral of the fleet, and Carleill, or 
Carlile, “aman,” says Hakluyt, “ of long 
experience in the wars both by sea” and 
land, led the troops. Sir Philip Sidney, 
who had been much engaged in planning 
and getting up the expedition, had ex- 
pected this command; but as they 
were just ready for sea, the queen, un- 
willing perhaps to let her favourite go 
so far away, sent an express order for 
his return, with directions to stay the 
whole fleet if she was not obeyed, and 
adding that she required his services 
in the Netherlands, where, on the 
plain of Zutphen, he closed a life which 
forms so beautiful an episode in the 
splendid story of her reign. The ex- 
pedition was well conceived, being 
directed against the West Indies and 
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the Spanish main, whence Spain derived 
her chief resources. It sailed from 
Plymouth on the 14th of September, 
1585, made for the Cape de Verd 
islands, where they took the town of 
St. Jago, and then steering for the 
West Indies, arrived at St. Dominica, 
which, after a well-sustained resistance, 
they reduced. In one of the engage- 
ments here, Carlile slew with his own 
hand the chief ensign-bearer of the 
enemy; and another incident is worth 
mentioning, as it illustrates the decided 
character of Drake. A negro boy 
sent by him with a flag of truce, was 
speared through by a Spanish officer. 
Wounded as he was, he made his way 
back to Drake, and while telling what 
had happened to him, fell dead at his 
feet. Drake, to resent the insult, or- 
dered two monks from among his 
prisoners to be hung on the spot, and 
sent a message to the town, saying, 
that two Spaniards should in like 
manner be put to death every day, 
until the guilty individual was given 
up. On the next day the criminal was 
surrendered, and to make his punish- 
ment the more signal, Drake compelled 
two of his own countrymen to execute 
him. Carthagena was their next point 
of attack, and was taken after a bold 
defence. The yellow fever, then called 
the calenture, and which was after- 
wards fatal to many other expeditions, 
broke out here and made dreadful ra- 
vages in the fleet. Nombre de Dios 
and Panama, their great objects, were 
abandoned, and they sailed for a nor- 
thern latitude. 

The following year, 1587, was one 
of great excitement in England; ru- 
mours of preparations by Spain for 
the invasion of England were gaining 
ground, and government being well 
informed as to the fact, equipped a 
fleet, as well for the protection of our 
coasts, as to anticipate the movements 
of the enemy. The armament con- 
sisted of twenty-eight vessels, and the 
command of it was given to Drake. 
The expedition left England in April, 
1587. On going down channel, they 
learned that there was a fleet at Cadiz 
just ready for sea, laden with stores 
and ammunition, to be used in the 
invasion of England. They, forth- 
with, made all sail for that place, and 
on reaching the roadsted before the 
town, were assailed from a number of 
galleys and large ships, as well as by 


# fire from the fortresses. Drake, as 
he entered, sunk with his shot a ship 
of one thousand tons—beat off the 
galleys—destroyed by fire five large 
ships of Biscay, and a new ship, of 
extraordinary size, belonging to the 
Marquis of Santa Cruz, at that time 
high admiral of Spain—and a number 
of other vessels, many of them laden 
with stores or provisions. The Mar- 
quis of Santa Cruz had been destined 
to command the Armada, but this 
achievement at Cadiz “bred,” says! 
the account in Hakluyt, “ such a cor- 
rosion in his hearte, that he never saw 
good days after,” he fell into “ griefe,” 
and died in a few months. Drake 
destroyed or captured in little more 
than a day, shipping to the amount of 
about ten thousand tons; and, in his 
dispatch home, assures the govern- 
ment, that, “the like preparacions 
was never hearde of, nor knowen, as 
the Kinge of Spaigne hathe, and dailie 
maketh to invade Englande.” This 
daring service he called “ singeing the 
King of Spain’s beard;” and before 
he returned, he performed another of 
some importance, especially asregarded 
the remuneration of the adventurers 
who had contributed to the equipment 
of the fleet. In this reign, we may 
observe that the fleets were, for the 
most part, fitted out by merchants 
and others, speculating for booty. In- 
formation had been obtained that the 
great Portuguese carrack would soon 
be at the Azores, on its way from 
India. Drake, therefore, directed his 
course to meet her. At first, the 
sailors and officers of the fleet were 
dissatisfied at not returning directly 
home, as provisions were becoming 
short—but he persuaded them to hold 
on, and had soon the satisfaction of 
coming up with this wealthy vessel, 
and of making her his prize. She was 
the first carrack ever taken coming 
from the East Indies—and, as she was 
called the San Philip, after Philip of 
Spain, under whose dominion Portugal 
then was, the Portuguese said it was 
abad omen. The wealth taken with 
her was immense, but, what proved 
of more importance, there were papers 
found on board, showing both the rich 
returns of the India trade, and the 
mode in which it was carried on. This 
excited in our merchants a desire of 
embarking in the traffic—and led, not 
long after, to the establishment of the 
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East India Company. That great cor- 
poration was first formed by a charter 
from Queen Elizabeth, in the year 
1600, under the title of ‘‘ The Gover- 
nor and Company of the Merchants of 
London, trading to the East Indies.” 

A material result of Drake's service 
on this occasion was, that the equip- 
ment of the Armada, and the prepa- 
rations for the invasion of England 
were retarded for another year. The 
efforts of our government were equal to 
the great occasion. The merchants of 
London supplied thirty-eight ships, and 
ten thousand men—and several ports 
along the coast sent a farther force. 
The sons of the nobility and gentry 
came forward as volunteers, both for 
the army and the fleet, and all ranks 
shared the feeling expressed by the 
queen, when placing herself at the head 
of her troops, she said, “ She thought 
it foul scorn that Parma, or Spain, or 
any prince of Europe, should dare to 
invade the borders of her kingdom.” 
There were, too, as is well known, 
deeper feelings involved than those of 
ei groge The resolution of Eng- 
and was never so rn gl fixed—and, 
had the invaders landed, however fear- 
ful the conflict, we have no doubt 
as to the event. The spirit called 
forth by Alfred to quell the Danes, 
was as nothing to that which Eli- 
zabeth might have evoked, to fling 
the Spaniards from her cliffs. 

It is to the excitement of this period 
that we trace the first origin of 
a new influence in the state—the 
public press. The first newspaper 
printed in England appeared at this 
time—it was entitled, “ The English 
Mercurie, published by authoritie, 
imprinted at London, by Christopher 
Barker, her Highnesse’s printer.” 
The earliest of the existing numbers 
is dated 23d July, 1588. Gazettes in 
M.S. were made use of in Venice, 
about 1536—and the French claim to 
have produced the first newspaper, 
referring to a printed paper in the 
Bibliotheque du Roi, dated 1509, 
giving an account of a victory gained 
by Louis XII. in Italy. That, how- 
ever, appears to be an isolated docu- 
ment—and the honour of having pro- 
duced the first regularly printed and 
published newspaper, resembling those 
of the present day, has been, and we 
believe with perfect justice, adjudi- 
cated to England. Mendoza, who had 
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been the Spanish ambassador in Lon- 
don, had, about the same period, a 
printing press of his own at Paris, 
from whence he circulated statements 
throughout Europe, calumniating, in 
every ons way, Elizabeth and the 
English. 

In the spring of 1588, the Armada 
was ready for sea. Alphonso Perez 
de Gusman, Duke of Medina Sidonia, 
was appointed to the chief command, 
and Juan Martinez Recaldé, an expe- 
rienced seaman, was his second. They 
were directed to join the Duke of 
Parma, off Calais, who, with forty 
thousand men, was expected to meet 
them there—then to stand over to the 
Thames, and take London by assault. 
If the Queen was taken, she was not 
to be injured, but consigned to the 
pope—and through him to the mercies 
of the inquisition. The Duke of 
Sidonia, misled intentionally by the 
master of an English barque, was in- 
duced to deviate from his instructions. 
He was told that the English fleet was 
lying in Plymouth harbour, their pre- 
parations not complete, and wholly 
unfit to encounter such an armament. 
Urged, then, by Don Diego de Valdez, 
a bold and experienced seaman, the 
Duke of Sidonia resolved at once to 
attack the English fleet, which, de- 
stroyed, our coasts would be open to 
them. England, however, was at the 
moment prepared. Charles, Lord 
Howard, of Effingham, lord high 
admiral of England, had been appointed 
to the chief command of the fleet. He 
was, as may be well supposed, a most 
brave and able man, but he had not 
the opportunity of acquiring much 
experience in sea affairs. Sir Francis 
Drake, who was looked up to by all, 
was the next in command, and vice- 
admiral of the fleet—and Lord Henry 
Seymour, second son of the Duke of 
Somerset, commanded a_ squadron, 
which was to watch, off Calais, the 
movements of the Duke of Parma. 
Lord Charles Howard hoisted his flag 
on board the Ark Royal, of eight 
hundred tons, and fifty-five guns, and 
visited the different stations of the fleet, 
and Drake raised his on board the 
Revenge, of five hundred tons, and 
forty guns, at Plymouth, where he su- 
perintended the preparations. The fleet 
comprised thirty-four of the Queen’s 
ships, that is, the whole of her navy, 
excepting half a dozen, on another ser- 
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vice—some of these were very small ; 
and to the Queen’s fleet was added the 
ships supplied, as we have said, by 
London, and other ports, aud varying 
from three hundred to thirty tons bur- 
then. The English had, in all, 197 
ships, the Spaniards 132—but while 
the tonnage of the Spaniards was 
59,120 tons, that of our ships was 
only 29,744—and we had only 837 
guns, while the Spaniards carried 
3,165. The Spaniards, moreover, had 
double our number of men. Thus 
Spain had, except in the number of 
ships, twice the force of England, and 
nearly four times her strength in guns. 
Many of the merchant ships, from 
their small size, could have been of 
little service. 


‘* Evea the best of the Queen’s ships, 
placed alongside one of the first class of 
Spaniards, would have been like a sloop 
of war by the side of a first-rate. Their 
high foreeastles, so well armed, bearing 
one or two tiers of guns, and their high 
poops equally acting as castles, made it 
next to impossible to board them, as the 
musketry from thence would pick the 
men off, on reaching the main deck ; 
besides it was an article in the general 
instructions of the Spanish fleet, that 
every ship should be supplied with a 
chest or cask full of stones, to hurl 
down upon the boarders. The odds, 
therefore, were fearful against the Eng- 
lish—but the English heart and English 
seamanship made ample amends for 
other deficiencies. The odds, however, 
were formidable. Spain, at this time, 
passeonne the first navy in Europe, and 

er numerous and well-disciplined army 
was inferior to none. In addition to their 
large ships, bearing castles on their 
poops and their bows, their galleons and 
galiasses, they had a fleet of hulks, 
stored with provisions and ammunition, 
and every kind of article that could be 
required for establishing themselves on 
shore. So certain were they of success, 
that there were in the fleet upwards of a 
hundred (some say one hundred and 
eighty) monks, or friars, and Jesuits, 
ad propagandam fidem among the English 
heretics, to be drilled by English Papist 
traitors, said to be among them; every 
device was adopted to give a sacred, or 
religious character to the invasion ; 


twelve of their ships were named after 


“the’twelve apostles; and such was the 


prevailing enthusiasm, that every noble 
family in Spain had a son, or brother, 
or nephew, that entered the fleet as 
volunteers.”—(Barrow, pp. 270, 271.) 


Our ships were lying at Plymouth, 
after a cruise, when, on the 19th of 
July, word was brought that the Spa- 
nish fleet was in the Channel, near the 
Lizard Point. The English fleet was 
immediately towed out to sea, and on 
the following day discerned the Spa- 
nish ships, with their lofty turrets, 
“like,” says Mr. Barrow, “so many 
floating castles, their line extending 
its wings about seven miles, in the 
shape of a half-moon.” They were 
proceeding slowly, though with all 
sail set. On the 22nd the Lord High 
Admiral sent out his pinnace, chal- 
lenging the Duke of Medina Sidonia, 
to give the defiance, by firing first. 
An action then commenced, in which 
the English ships, and especially those 
of Drake, Hawkins, and Frobisher, 
did great execution. A narrative,* 
cited by Mr. Barrow, from the MS. 
of a Spanish officer who was on board 
the Duke of Medina Sidonia’s flag. 
ship, says:— Their (the English) 
vessels were well fought, and under 
such good management that they did 
with them as they pleased.” This was 
what Drake anticipated. He relied 
on the superior seamanship of our 
men, and knew that thus more could 
be done with our small vessels than 
with their monster hulks. At the 
close of the day he captured a large 
galleon, commanded by Don Pedro 
de Valdez, who, being summoned to 
surrender, at first refused, but hearing 
that his opponent was the fiery Drake, 
said, that though he had resolved to 
die, he would yield to one whose valour 
was so well known. 

On this night Drake neglected an 
order, and had nearly got into a diffi- 
culty. He was instructed to carry 
the light, but he engaged himself in 
chasing some large ships, which he 
took to be enemies, forgot the order, 
and thus left his squadron behind. 


* It is entitled, ‘‘ A Narrative of the Voyages of the Royal Armada, from” the 
Port of Corunna, under the command of the Duke of Medina Sidonia; with an 
account of the events which took place during the said voyage.” It was sent, Mr. 
Barrow says, to a gentleman of the admiralty, from the archives of Madrid, after 


the conclusion of the revolutionary war. 
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No harm followed. The fleets were, 
with some few interruptions, engaged 
for several successive days, the Eng- 
lish having, on every occasion, the de- 
cided advantage. Such was their con- 
fidence, that it was proposed to Lord 
Howard to board the Spaniards at 
once; but that judicious leader de- 
clined doing what, considering the 
relative forces and appointments, 
would have placed us at disadvantage. 
There were, however, close actions 
with many of the ships; and the 
Spaniards had, at times, great advan- 
tage from their superior weight of 
metal. Still they were the beaten 
and flying party, and were making for 
Calais, chiefly with the view of form- 
ing a junction with the Duke of 
Parma. On the 26th, the Lord High 
Admiral, exercising a singular pri- 
vilege, bestowed the honour of knight- 
hood on Hawkins, Frobisher, and 
some others, and it was decided that 
they should make no farther attack on 
the enemy until they were in the 
Straits of Calais. Following the 
Spaniards, they arrived there on the 
28th—were on that day joined by 
Lord Henry Seymour's squadron, and 
had now with them, altogether, one 
hundred and forty sail, “all stout 
ships and good sailors.” They an- 
chored near the enemy, and selecting 
eight of their worst ships, charged 
them with combustibles, and putting 
them on fire, set them, about mid- 
night, the wind and tide favouring 
them, among the Spanish fleet. This 
produced the greatest consternation. 
They cut their cables, and with some 
loss put to sea, retreating towards the 
north. On the 29th, the two arma- 
ments were engaged off the Flemish 
coast, and as the Spaniards fought 
with their accustomed spirit, there 
was a desperate action. Drake’s ship 
received forty-two balls through her 
hull, and two of them passed through 
his own cabin. Several of the largest 
of the Spanish ships were, according 
to the narrative mentioned above, 
rendered unserviceable; and Drake, 
in a despatch home, writes that the 
Duke of Sidonia would soon be wish- 
ing himself “at Santa Maria, among 
his orange-trees.”. The armada was 
now flying, pursued by storms, and a 
hostile fleet, with damaged rigging, 
and in want of cables and anchors. 
They doubled the north of Scotland, 
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and sought to gain their own ports by 
the western coast of Ireland. They 
lost, by shipwreck, along that coast no 
less than eighty-one ships, and upwards 
of ten thousand men, exclusive of 
those killed in actions. The few 
ships that ever reached Spain were 
shattered by storm and war, with 
their remaining crews reduced by 
sickness, and subdued by shame. Such 
was the end of the invincible Armada. 
Philip received the intelligence with 
becoming humility, as a judgment 
from God. The Pope was abashed, 
as much by the failure of his pro- 
phecies as by the result of the expe- 
dition: but there was one whose front 
knew no change. Mendoza had his 
printing-press at work in Paris, and, 
while it was known that the Spaniards 
were flying before the English, spread 
in all directions false intelligence, say- 
ing that the Lord High Admiral had 
fled to London, and that Drake was 
taken. 

The government resources were, at 
this period, very inadequate to its 
wants. It appears from Drake's notes, 
that there was great difficulty in pay- 
ing the crews, and that he was obliged 
to advance money to the Lord High 
Admiral from his own funds. To 
preclude expense, the queen’s ships 
were, in the September of this year, 
paid off, and the other vessels return- 
ed to their owners. 

In the following year, 1589, Philip 
was said to be preparing another ar- 
mada, and our government determined 
to anticipate it by an attack on Spain. 
They were, however, as we have seen, 
at a loss for resources, and it shows 
both the generous character of Drake, 
and his strong attachment to the 
queen, that he came forward proffer- 
ing both his money and his services, 
under circumstances which, from his 
experience, he must have known to be 
very disadvantageous. He and Sir 
John Norris undertook to fit out an 
expedition, at their own expense, as- 
sisted by some merchant adventurers, 
but without any charge to the govern- 
ment beyond the equipment of a few 
ships. The project was, to establish 
the claim of Don Antonio, a pre- 
tender, to the crown of Portugal, and 
to rescue that kingdom from the domi- 
nion of Spain. They counted on the as- 
sistance of the Portuguese, and on that 
of Muley Hamet, King of Morocco, 
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There are difficulties inseparable 
from a combined sea and land expe- 
dition, and there were others inci- 
dental to the mode in which this un- 
dertaking was got up, gain being, to 
most embarked in it, rather more an 
object than glory. The fleet made 
first for Corunna, which place they 
prepared to besiege, and counted on 
taking easily; but the garrison and 
inhabitants made a desperate defence, 
their spirit being stimulated by the 
enthusiasm of a female, who appears 
to have resembled Augustina of Sara- 
goza, celebrated by Byron and Wilkie. 
This person was Maria Pita, the wife 
of an alferez, or ensign. ‘ With a 
spirit which,” says Southey, “ women 
have more often displayed in Spain 
than in any other country,” she was 
foremost in danger, saw her husband 
killed before her eyes, wounded an 
English standard-bearer mortally, 
with her lance, and rendered such 
service that the full pay of ensign was 
settled on her for life, and the half- 
pay on her descendants, in perpetuity. 
The English were driven from the 
breach, but the town was afterwards 
taken, and cruelties practised which 
may not attach to Drake, as he had 
not the command, but which reflected 
any thing but honour on the expedi- 
tion. The troops, after this, marched 
to Lisbon; but finding no feeling in 
favour of Don Antonio, and that the 
Emperor of Morocco had sent no aid 
whatever, ammunition, too, falling 
short, it was determined to return to 
Cascaes, and embark there. 

On his return from Portugal, in 
1590, Drake was engaged with more 
peaceful objects. He was made mem- 
ber of parliament for Plymouth ; on 
which town, independently of his pub- 
lic services, he had many local claims. 
«* Plymouth,” says Prince, “was before 
his time a dry town,” and the inhabi- 
tants could not get water even to wash 
their clothes nearer than a mile. 
Drake, by a plan which shows his skill 
in engineering, brought a fresh stream, 
the river Mew, many miles into the 
town. “ Its spring,” says Mr. Barrow, 
‘is on the side of Dartmore seven or 
eight miles in a direct line; but by 
leading the stream through valleys, 
wastes, and bogs, and cutting a passage 
for it through rocks, which prolonged 
the length of its course three times 
the distance, he conveyed a clear, pure 
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stream to the head of the town ; from 
“whence an abundant suppply is af- 
forded to the inhabitants, and also to 
the seamen and mariners resorting to 
the port.” This he accomplished in 
the four winter months, and at his 
ownexpense. The corporation granted 
a sum of three hundred and fifty 
pounds, not to defray the charge of 
the works, but to compensate the pro- 
prietors of the lands. The town is 
now deriving from this work an annual 
income of two thousand pounds. When 
the Armada threatened England, Ply- 
mouth was exposed and unprotected, 
and many of the inhabitants removed 
their families and properties away 
from it. It was at Drake’s sugges- 
tion, and under his superintendence, 
that it was first fortified. He con- 
tributed one hundred pounds, and 
obtained twelve hundred pounds for 
the purpose from the government, 
through Lord Burleigh. He had also 
cannon placed on the Hoe (a corrup- 
tion of the word “haw,” the Saxon 
vernacular for “ hill”), and put ina 
state of defence the island in the 
sound, before that time called St. 
Nicholas’s Island, but since and now 
only known as Drake’s Island. Thus 
he thought they might hold out against 
a large force for at least ten days, 
which would enable the government 
to come to their relief. At the same 
time, to allay the fears of the inhabi- 
tants, Sir Francis brought his wife 
and establishment, and fixed his resi- 
dence there. He also devised a night 
guard for the town. On May-day, in 
his time, and for many years after, 
1300 men, well appointed, mustered on 
the Hoe. Of these, a certain number 
kept watch every night, Sir Francis 
himself being the first to begin. Hak- 
luyt mentions his having applied to 
Sir Francis Drake to assist him in 
establishing a lectureship on naviga- 
tion in London, and that “ at the verie 
first he answered that he liked so well 
the notion, that he would give twentie 
poundes by the yeare standing, and 
twentie poundes more beforehand to a 
learned man, to furnish him with. in- 
struments and maps.” In conjunction 
with his friend, Sir John Hawkins, he 
founded a benevolent institution, for 
which numbers still bless. their memo- 
ries. In the year 1590 they established 
what was long known as the Chest at 
Chatham, for relieving the wants of 
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seamen maimed or worn out in the 
service of their country. It was re- 
moved to Greenwich in 1804, and in 
1814 was consolidated by act of par- 
liament with Greenwich Hospital. 
*¢ Its income,” as Mr. Barrow informs 
us, “ was derived from the small de- 
duction of six pence per man per 
month, a certain share of prize money, 
and some other sources, with the in- 
terest of about £1,350,000, to which 
the capital had accumulated in the 
course of more than two hundred 
ears. In the year 1818, after the 
ong revolutionary war, the number of 
seamen and marines who received pen- 
sions amounted to 32,278, and the 
sum to £386,564. For the present 
year the sum is £212,000.” Drake is 
sometimes described as a bachelor. 
He was, as we have intimated, married, 
to Elizabeth,* daughter and heiress of 
Sir George Sydenham, of Coombe 
Sydenham, in Somersetshire, and had 
no children. The lady survived him, 
and afterwards became the wife of 
William Courtenay, of Powdersham 
Castle, in the county of Devon. In 
1587, Sir Francis Drake purchased 
the house and domain of Buckland 
Abbey, then called Buckland Monac- 
horum, one of those suppressed by 
Henry VIII. It is on the banks of 
the con ten miles from Plymouth, 
and now in the possession of Sir Tho- 
mas Trayton Fuller Elliot Drake, Bart. 
of Nutwell Court, Buckland Abbey, 
Skenford and Sheafhayne House, the 
present representative of the family, 
and a lineal descendant of our great 
admiral’s brother. At Buckland Ab- 
bey there is a full-length original pic- 
ture of Sir Francis, painted in 1594, 
with the sword and an old drum which 
he had with him in his voyage round 
the world. Long before he was re- 
turned for Plymouth, Drake had sat 
in ‘parliament for a Cornish borough. 
He was a good man of business, and, 
as we can very well believe from his 
letters and other traces of his pen, an 
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effective speaker. In 1592, he took a 
leading part in the debates, and was 
of great service to the government in 
advocating the necessity of granting 
supplies. 

After being upwards of four years 
ashore, Drake was asked to engage 
in another expedition. Spain again 
threatened an invasion, but our go- 
vernment had now acquired so much 
confidence, that they determined to 
send a main portion of their fleet to 
the West Indies, to harass the enemy 
in their possessions there. They gave 
six of their best ships to the expedi- 
tion, and the remainder, amounting to 
twenty, were supplied by adventurers 
—the usual mode, as we have seen, at 
this time. Drake and Hawkins were 
the chief contributors. Drake was 
appointed admiral, Hawkins, vice-ad- 
miral, and Sir Thomas Baskerville 
general of the land forces. Drake 
had already acquired honour, and 
wealth, and fame, and was now about 
to hazard all and his life in a doubtful 
undertaking. The Spaniards, taught 
by experience, were better prepared 
along the main than in his former 
visits, and Philip, with an energy that 
does him credit, had supplied his losses 
of the Armada by ships of an im- 
proved build, more manageable, and 
carrying a greater weight of metal. 
The adventure, therefore, was not a 
promising one, and it has been a 
matter of some wonder that Drake 
engaged init. He probably accepted 
the command from a sense of duty, 
at the desire of the queen, and being 
of a generous temperament, assisted 
freely with his money. Hawkins, his 
old commander and near friend, had 
particular reasons for being anxious 
for the undertaking, and it is likely 
that this was an inducement to Drake 
to join in it. He was also, no doubt, 
influenced by that restless spirit of 
adventure which appears, whether from 
nature or habit, to have now formed 
part of his character, and he was, for 


* In Mrs. Bray’s “ Tamar and Tavy,” there are many popular traditions about 
Drake, which show what ahold he has on the imaginations of the peasantry of 
Devon and Somerset. A Somersetshire legend tells, that, being away from his 
lady seven twelvemonths and a day, and never heard of, she conceived she had a 


right to regard him as dead, and marry again. 


She had a new lover—fixed the 


wedding day—aud the parties were on their way to church, when a great stone 
from the clouds fell among them, and the marriage was abandoned in fear. Soon 
after, Drake returned, and in the guise of a heggar, besought his wife for alms—a 


smile betrayed him, and all her affection reviving, she fell into his arms, 
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his station, still young—little more 
than fifty. It ought to excite more 
surprise that Hawkins should take part 
in such a project. He was nearly 
eighty years of age; was wealthy, 
having inherited much from his father, 
and made more for himself by early 
roving, as well as by public services. 
He had been, as rear-admiral, next in 
command to Drake in the Armada 
war, was much in the counsels of the 
queen, and was treasurer of the navy 
for two-and-twenty years. Hismotive 
is said to have been to trace out and 
release a son who was captured by the 
Spanish fleet in the Pacific, after 
making with his single ship as gallant 
a resistance as our records tell of. 
Having raised his flag on board the 
Defiance, Drake took his farewell of 
Plymouth on the 2&th of August, 
1595. On reaching the Canaries, 
they reduced the chief island of that 
group, and then made for Dominica. 
When off that island, one of their 
frigates, chased by five Spaniards of 
large size, was captured. A greater 
misfortune soon followed; Sir John 
Hawkins took ill, and on reaching the 
roadstead of Porto-Rico breathed his 
last. His death is generally attributed 
to chagrin at the loss of thefrigate ; but 
that is not in the least likely, and the 
climate, which afterwards caused such 
mortality in the squadron, is cause 
enough for the death of a man of 
eighty. On that night they were pre- 
paring to attack the town, and while 
at supper the guns from the fort 
opened on them, and a shot piercing 
the grand cabin struck the stool on 
which Drake sat from under him, 
killed Sir Nicholas Clifford, mortally 
wounded a Mr. Browne, and hurt 
some others. Drake was attached to 
Browne, who had the strange name 
of * Brute,” and taking leave of him 
when going forward to the assault, he 
said, “ Ah, dear Brute, I could grieve 
for thee! but now is no time for me 
to let down my spirits.” The attack 
was made with desperate courage, but 
firmly resisted, for the Spaniards were 
well prepared, and had sent away their 
treasure, and women and children. 
After considerable loss on both sides, 
Drake drew off his men, having gained 
no object beyond that of destroying 
some shipping. They afterwards at- 
tacked other places, took Rio de la 
Hacha and Nombre-de- Dios, and Bas- 
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kerville landed the troops, and at- 
“tempted to make his way to Panama 
through the passes of Darien. In 
this their great object they were dis- 
appointed. They were harassed by 
ambuscades of Spaniards and Indians, 
were assailed with musketry from the 
woods, and after a march, “so sore 
as never Englishmen marched before,” 
they found themselves opposed by re- 
cent and unexpected fortifications, and 
were compelled to return to their 
ships. Drake is said to have felt 
deeply the failures of the expedition, 
which are usually ascribed to his own 
wilfulness in invading one of the Ca- 
nary islands against the wishes of Haw- 
kins. The delay, however, if at all 
against the advice of Hawkins, was 
not material, as there was but little 
time lost there. The real mistakes 
appear to have been a want of infor- 
mation as to the preparations of the 
Spaniards on the main—that Drake 
relied with too sanguine a confidence 
on the co-operation of his former 
friends, the Simerons—and that the 
operations were commenced at the 
unhealthy season. A fatal sickness 
now spread in the fleet—the chief 
surgeon was carried off, two of the 
captains died, and Drake was himself 
attacked. Defeated in his hopes—he 
was, perhaps, the more susceptible of 
disease. After a few days’ illness, he 
died on board the Defiance, off Porto- 
Bello, on the 28th of January, 1596, 
and in the fifty-third year of his age. 
He received, in those regions where 
he first made his reputation, a sea- 
man’s funeral—his remains, enclosed 
in a leaden coffin, were committed to 
the deep, with the solemnities of the 
Church of England service, and the 
mournful signals and firing of the 
fleet. 

The questionable acts of Drake are, 
to a great extent, palliated by a con- 
sideration of the circumstances and 
state of feeling of the time; but, 
whatever may be thought of them, we 
are bound to extol his talents, and to 
honour him, for the services he ren- 
dered his country. By his early voy- 
ages, he made known the great tracks 
of trade—dispelled the alarms which, 
up to his time, had closed the passage 
into the Pacific—discovered Cape 
Horn—showed, as we have seen, that 
the “ Portugals were false,” in ascrib- 
ing such horrors to the route by the 
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Cape of Good Hope—and thus led to 
the establishment of our commerce 
with the East. He awakened the desire 
for foreign trade—stimulated it by the 
wealth he gained, and by the accounts 
he gave of the riches abroad—and 
made it the more practicable, by the 
improvements he introduced into the 
merchant service. He was, undoubt- 
edly, the main founder of our navy. 
It was at his suggestion, and at that of 
Hawkins, that it was placed on a more 
regular footing—the Queen assigning 
a yearly sum of £8970 for keeping it 
in repair. He was, we are told, the 


Hymn to the Sea. 





[May, 


first who introduced the aid of astro- 
nomy into practical navigation—the 
first, too, who directed anything like . 
attention to the importance of dis- 
cipline, the practice of gunnery, the 
finding of ships, and the preservation 
of the health of crews. Showing our 
sailors the value of good seamanship, 
he taught them to disregard the large 
ships of Spain—and finally, he gave 
to our flag that far-spread fame, which, 
from the days of the Armada, to those 
of our recent victories in Syria, it has 
maintained with increasing honour. 


HYMN TO THE SEA. 


Roll on, roll on, thou “ melancholy sea,” 

That bearest on thy breast my love from me ; 

I stand beside thee, and I gaze upon 

The fading vessel that will soon be gone. 

Oh! bear him safely, though away from me ; 

Rage not in storms, but murmur tranquilly ; 

Make him remember her who thinks on him, 

And weeps, and watches, till her eyes grow dim— 
Thou melancholy sea ! 


Blue sea, I chide thee not, though I am sad, 

And all in mournful hues thy waves seem clad ; 

But once I loved the surging billows’ spray, 

And thought their music ever blithe and gay ; 

Now I am sorrowful, and in thy moan 

I think I hear a drowning sailor’s groan ; 

Thy waters leap on high, but seem to me 

To sing of shipwrecks with a fiendish glee— 
Thou melancholy sea! 


Roll on, roll on, ye light and sportive waves, 

Ye look not as ye roll’d o’er sailor’s graves :— 

And I do smile, and jest, and gaily sing, 

To hide the deep-felt pang my heart doth wring. 

Like thee, blue sea, beneath a smiling face, 

I bear deep anguish none may haply trace ; 

A careless mien, and jesting tongue may hide 

Griefs, like sunk rocks beneath thy swelling tide— 
Thou melancholy sea! 


Bear on that barque, and take her safe to port, 
Change not to rudeness thy now graceful sport : 
In fervent prayer I kneel upon thy shore, 

For blessings on the form I see no more. 

Blue ocean! parting those who love so well, 
What wonder if thy roar should seem a knell ? 
Too oft thou rollest o’er a cherish’d head, 

Too oft our lov'd ones find an ocean bed— 


Thou melancholy sea ! 














ESSAYS. BY 


Tuis is a wise and thoughtful book— 
the offspring of a lofty mind—and, 
coming to us with its pleading motto, 
“ For they breathe truth that breathe their words 
in pain,” 

cannot fai] in finding a welcome. Its 
tone is healthy ; and the subjects with 
which it deals are of the highest kind. 
We have seldom opened a volume 
more pregnant in noble thought ; and 
throughout are the traces of a disci- 
plined spirit—a spirit raised and 
exalted by suffering, which finds “ good 
in everything” it encounters by the 
way to its rest. 

The writer is evidently a woman. 
Were we without the half acknow- 
ledgment that it is so, we should have 
surmised the fact from the tone and 
temper of the work. There is the 
characteristic fortitude of the sex 
under great privation and trial mani- 
fest ; the silent endurance; the pa- 
tient hope ; the weakness where man 
would be strong, and the power where 
man would be weak; and, above all, 
the deep religion of the heart, and its 
inner devotion, which we find so diffi- 
cult—and sometimes impossible — to 
attain to. Moreover, the style betrays 
the practised hand; it is simple, yet 
eloquent, never deficient in power, and 
always unaffected and chaste ; its 
beauty is not marred by false orna- 
ment. We were constantly reminded 
byit of what the old Spectator quaintly 
termed “ thinking aloud”—the highest 
praise that can be given to the essay 
form of composition. 

But we hear some of our own read- 
ers turning impatiently from the title 
of our review. “Essays; by an In- 
valid!’—pooh, pooh! what does the 
sick man, or woman—whichever it be 
—mean by chronicling his, or her, 
pains and griefs ?—cataloguing, I sup- 
pose, the physician’s visits, and copying 
out the apothecary’s bills. I'll none 
of it, and pass on.” Be not so hasty, 
good friend, for we know you are not 
in general so thoughtless. Have you 
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AN INVALID.* 


never looked upon sickness in its true 
light, as a course of moral probation, 
which it is a blessed thing to pass 
through, albeit the journey itself be 
wearisome? Have you never experi- 
mentally felt the new ideas it gives 
one—beheld the new light it floods 
this world in—and found in your own 
breast such revealings of present and 
future good as more than atoned 
for whatever of trial it brought you? 
We know well that health and sick- 
ness are two states so different, that 
there can exist—naturally—but little 
sympathy between them ; and now we 
are not going to bring you into 
the gloom of a sick chamber, but 
into bright light. In examining the 
work before us, we shall show you 
trains of thought which the healthful 
are too giddy to seek after, and which 
perhaps they are not constituted to 
experience, even were their search 
most diligently conducted. 

In truth, the daily life of the mind 
is a thing too generally neglected. 
No doubt metaphysical studies are 
more followed now than at any pre- 
vious time, and the progress we have 
made in them is as pleasing as it has 
been unexpected ; but in these we have 
more the mind’s history than the record 
of its daily experiences. They rather 
lay before us the development of its 
marvellous powers, than reach and 
touch us by a sense of personal en- 
gagement. Thus they want indivi- 
duality; and relate to the common 
possessions of the species, chiefly if 
not altogether. It is far different to 
know these things ourselves, to learn 
them from our own inner thoughts, 
and form our philosophy less on books 
than on the ya: esavriv. When laid 
aside from the busier scenes of life, 
we are in a manner constrained to this 
wise self-searching. The period of 
invalidism, which unfits us for the 
turmoil of active existence, seems 
peculiarly adapted for the acquirement 
of this hallowing wisdom. We breathe 
a purer air. When worldly hope 


* Life in the Sick-Room. Essays. By an Invalid. London: Edward Moxon. 
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dies, a better hope is born; and ina 
few days or hours of sickness, we ac- 
quire experiences which the long years 
of previous health had failed to im- 
part. 

The measure of time ts not the 
goers we live, but the feelings we 
ave present with us during their 
prvereee. Thus, some hours are 
onger with us than as many days; 
and some days seem as though they 
would never end. We speak of sea- 
sons of agony, whether of mind or 
body. Byron says to the purpose— 


* A slumbering thought is capable of years, 
And curdies a long life into one hour.” 


Pain or joy become, in their several 
ways, the gauges of duration—the 
former lengthening it out into au 
apparently interminable existence — 
the latter causing even years to pass 
away in rapid and unmarked flight. 
The experience of every one will con- 
firm our statement. But these anta- 
gonistic principles (and not less so in 
their nature, than in their present 
effects) leave behind them, with the 
heart that receives them aright, one 
abiding influence of good. Pain passes 
away, and is forgotten ; good subsists, 
and immortally survives. This is the 
subject our author first handles :— 


** The sick-room becomes the scene of 
intense convictions ; and among these, 
none, it seems to me, is more distinct 
than that of the permanent nature of 
good, and the transient nature of evil. 
At times I could almost believe that 
long sickness or other trouble is or- 
dained to prove to us this very point— 
a point worth any costliness of proof. 

** The truth may pass across the mind 
of one who has suffered briefly—may 
occur to him when glancing back over 
his experience of a short sharp illness 
or adversity. He may say to himself 
that his temporary suffering brought 
him lasting good,.in revealing to him 
the sympathy of his friends, and the 
close connexion of human happiness with 
things unseen; but this occasional re- 
cognition of the truth is a very different 
thing from the abiding and unspeakably 
vivid conviction of it, which arises out 
of a condition of protracted suffering. 
It may look like a paradox to say that 
a condition of permanent pain is that 
which, above all, proves to one the 
transient nature of pain; but this is 
what I do affirm, and can testify. 

“The apparent contradiction lies in 





the words ‘ permanent pain’—that con-. 
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dition being made up of a series of pains, 
each of which is annihilated as it de- 
parts; whereas, all real good has an 
existence beyond the moment, and is 
indeed indestructible. 

** A day’s illness may teach something 
of this to a thoughtful mind; but the 
most inconsiderate can scarcely fail to 
learn the lesson, when the proof is 
drawn over a succession of months and 
seasons. With me, it has now included 
several New Year's days; and what 
have they taught me? what any future 
New Year's restrospect cannot possibly 
contradict, and must confirm ; though 
it can scarcely illustrate further what 
is already as clear as its moon and 
stars.” 


Then, in reference to the past year's 
experiences, our invalid proceeds :— 


‘** During the year looked back upon, 
all the days, and most hours of the day, 
have had their portion of pain—usually 
mild—-now and then, for a few marked 
hours of a few marked weeks, severe 
and engrossing; while, perhaps, some 
dozen evenings, and half-dozen morn- 
ings, are remembered as being times of 
almost entire ease. So much for the 
body. The mind, meantime, though 
clear and active, has been so far affected 
by the bodily state as to lose all its 
gaiety, and, by disuse, almost to forget 
its sense of enjoyment. During the 
year, perhaps, there may have been two 
surprises of light-heartedness, for four 
hours in June, and two hours and a half 
in October, with a few single flashes of 
joy in the intermediate seasons, on the 
occurrence of some rousing idea, or the 
revival of some ancient association. 
Over all the rest has brooded a thick 
heavy cloud of care, apparently cause- 
less, but not for that the less real. This 
is the sum of the pains of the year, in 
relation toillness. Where are the pains 
now? Not only gone, but annihilated, 
They are destroyed so utterly, that 
even memory can lay no hold upon them. 
The fact of their occurrence is all that 
even memory can preserve. ‘The sen- 
sations themselves cannot be retained, 
nor recalled, nor revived; they are the 
most absolutely evanescent, the most 
essentially and completely destructible 
of all things. Sensations are unimagi- 
nable to those who are most familiar 
with them. Their concomitants may 
be remembered, and so vividly conceived 
of, as to excite emotions at a future 
time: but the sensations themselves 
cannot be conceived of when absent. 
This pain, which I feel now as I write, 
I have felt innumerable times before ; 
yet, accustomed as I am to entertain 
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and manage it, the sensation itself is new 
every time; and a few hours hence I 
shall be as unable to represent it to 
myself as to the healthiest person in the 
house. Thus are all the pains of the 
year annihilated. What remains ? 

** All the good remains. 


** And how is this? whence this wide 
difference between the good and the 
evil ? 

“Because the good is indissolubly 
connected with ideas—with the unseen 
realities which are indestructible. This 
is true, even of those pleasures of sense 
which of themselves would be as evanes- 
cent as bodily pains, The flowers sent 
to me by kind neighbours have not 
perished—that is, the idea and pleasure 
of them remain, though every blossom 
was withered months ago. The game 
and fruit, eaten in their season, remain 
as comforts and luxuries, preserved in 
the love that sent them. Every letter 
and conversation abide—every new idea 
is mine for ever ; all the knowledge, all 
the experience of the year is so much 
gain. Even the courses of the planets, 
and the changes of the moon, and the 
hay-making and harvest, are so much 
immortal wealth—as real a possession 
as all the pain of the year was a passing 
apparition. Yes ; even the quick bursts 
of sunshine are still mine. For one 
instance, which will well illustrate what 
I mean, let us look back so far as the 
spring, and take one particular night of 
severe pain, which made all rest im- 
possible. A short intermission, which 
enabled me to send my servant to rest, 
having ended in pain, I was unwilling 
to give further disturbance, and wan- 
dered, from mere misery, from my bed 
and my dim room, which seemed full of 
pain, to the next apartment, where some 
glimmer through the thick window- 
curtain showed that there was light 
abroad. Light, indeed! as I found on 
looking forth. The sun, resting on the 
edge of the sea, was hidden from me by 
the walls of the old priory ; but a flood 
of rays poured through the windows of 
the ruin, and gushed over the waters, 
strewing them with diamonds, and then 
across the green down before my win- 
dows, gilding its furrows, and then 
lighting up the yellow sands on the 
opposite shore of tie harbour, while the 
market-garden below was ——— 
with and busy with early bees an 
butterflies. Besides these bees and 
butterflies, nothing seemed stirring, 
except the earliest riser of the neigh- 
bourhood, to whom the garden belongs. 
At the moment, she was passing down 
to feed the pigs, and let run her cows ; 
and her easy pace, arms a-kimbo, and 
complacent survey of her early greeus, 
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presented me with a picture of ease so 
opposite to my own state, as to impress 
me ineffaceably. I was suffering too 
much to enjoy this picture at the mo- 
ment: but how was it at the end of the 
year? The pains of all those hours 
were annihilated—as completely va- 
nished as if they had never been ; while 
the momentary peep behind the window- 
curtain made me possessor of this radiant 
picture for evermore. This is an illus- 
tration of the universal fact. That 
brief instant of good has swallowed up 
long weary hours of pain. An inex- 
perienced observer might, at the mo- 
ment, have thought the conditions of 
my gain heavy enough; but the con- 
ditions being not only discharged, but 
annihilated long ago, and the treasure 
remaining for ever, would not my best 
friend congratulate me on that sunrise ? 
Suppose it shining on, now and for ever, 
in the souls of a hundred other invalids 
or mourners, who may have marked it 
in the same manner, and who shall 
estimate its glory and its good !” 


We trust that there are hundreds 
whose experiences are of a like nature ; 
but clearly it is not every sufferer who 
possesses equal strength of mind. To 
recognise in pain a chastisement whose 
tendency is unmixed good—“ a mere 
disguise of blessings otherwise unat- 
tainable"—a holy medium through 
which the soul must pass to a higher 
life—one must feel that it is sent us 
from a divine hand. Imperfectly as 
we frame our ideas now, calling very 
often evil good, and good evil, when 
we acknowledge that we are at present 
in a state of moral discipline, we come 
of necessity to this happy conclusion. 
We look not so much on the narrow 
present, as “before and after” with 
the eyes of memory and hope, and 
see light gradually evolving from the 
darkness, and heavenly intentions of 
good wrought out by means apparently 
the most adverse. And so our in- 
valid is enabled to speak, at the twelve- 
month’s end, of all 


——‘‘the richness of my wealth, as 
I lie, on New Year’s eve, surrounded 
by the treasures of the departing year 
—the kindly year which has utterly 
destroyed for me so much that is ter- 
rible and grievous, while he leaves with 
me all the new knowledge and power, 
all the teachings from on high, and the 
love from far and near, and even the 
frailest-seeming blossom of pleasure 
that, in any moment, he has cast into 
my lap.” 
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The closing of the essay is very 
beautiful :-— 


‘True and consoling as it may be, to 
find thus that ‘trouble may endure for 
a night, but joy cometh in the morning,’ 
they have not fully learned the lessons 
of the sick-room if they are not aware 
that, while the troubles of that night- 
season are thus sure to pass away, its 
product of thoughts and experiences 
must endure, till the stars which looked 
down upon the scene have dissolved 
in their courses. The constellations 
formed in the human soul, out of the 
chaos of pain, must have a duration, 
compared with which, those of the fir- 
mament are but as the sparkles shivered 
over the sea by the rising sun. To one 
still in this chaos—if he do but see the 
creative process advancing—it can be 
no reasonable matter of complaint, that 
his course is laid the while through such 
a region; and he will feel almost 
ashamed of even the most passing 
anxiety as to how he may be permitted 
to emerge.” 


We have next the subject, sympathy 
to the invalid, discussed. How diffi- 
cult to sympathize aright! Good-na- 
ture will not do this; it is too often 
as repulsive as it is kindly-intentioned. 
Friendship itself here at times fails ; it 
has no plummet for the depths of 
hidden sorrow. But when this near- 
ness of identification is reached, what 
boon on earth beside could compensate 
for it? 


“The manifestations of sympathetic 
feeling are as various as of other feel- 
ings; but the differences are marked by 
those whom they concern with a keen- 
ness proportioned to the hunger of their 
heart. he rich man has even some- 
times to assure himself of the grief of 
his friends, by their silence to him, as 
circumstances which he cannot but feel 
most important. Their letters, extend- 
ing over months and years, perhaps 
contain no mention of his trial, no re- 
ference to his condition, not a line which 
will show to his executors that the 
years over which they spread were 
years of illness. Though he can account 
for this suppression in the very love of 
his friends, yet it brings no particular 
consolation to him. Others, perhaps, 
administer praise—praise, which is the 
last thing an humbled sufferer can ap. 
propriate— praise of his patience or for- 
titude, which perhaps arrives at the 
moment when his resolution has wholly 
iven way, and tears may be streaming 
rom his eyes, and exclamations of 


7 

anguish bursting from his lips. Such 
consolations requiré forbearance, how- 
ever it may be mingled with gratitude. 
Far different were my emotions when 
one said to me, with the force like the 
force of an angel, ‘ Why should we be 
bent upon your being better, and make 
up a bright prospect for you? I see 
no brightness in it; andthe time seems 
past for expecting you ever to be well.’ 

ow my spirit rose in a moment at this 
recognition of the truth? 

“And again, when I was weakly 
dwelling on a_ consideration which 
troubled me much for some time, that 
many of my friends gave me credit for 
far severer pain than I was enduring, 
and that I thus felt myself a sort of 
impostor, encroaching unwarrantably 
on their sympathies, ‘ Oh, never mind,’ 
was the reply; ‘that may be more 
balanced hereafter. You will suffer 
more with time, or you will seem to 
yourself to suffer more; and then you 
will have less sympathy. We grow 
tired of despairing, and think less and 
less of such cases, whether reasonably 
or not ; and you may have less sympathy 
when you need it more. Meantime, 
you are not answerable for what your 
friends feel; and it is good for them, 
natural and right, whether you think it 
accurate or not.’ 

‘* These words put a new heart into 
me, dismissed my scruples about the 
over-wealth of the present hour, and 
strengthened my soul for future need— 
the hour of which has not, however, 
yet arrived. It is a comfortable season, 
if it may but last, when one’s friends 
have ceased to hope unreasonably, and 
not ‘ grown tired of despairing.’ 

‘** Another friend, endowed both by 
nature and experience with the power I 
speak of, gave me strength for months, 
for my whole probation, by a brave 
utterance of one word—‘ Yes;’ in answer 
to a hoping consoler, I told a truth of 
fact, which sounded dismal, though be- 
cause it was fact I spoke it in no dismal 
mood; and the genius at my side, in a 
confirmatory ‘yes,’ opened to my view 
a whole world of aid in prospect hens a 
soul so penetrating and so true.” 


Yes ; the fitting habitant of the sick 
room is truth, simple truth ; yet, in no 
other place is deception, in all its hol- 
lowness, so often found; and false 
hopes are excited by well-meaning 
friends, who with cruel mocking pro- 
mises bid the sufferer look forward to 
reviving health, even when it has 
wholly departed. The true friend is 
he who tells the truth. 


‘If it be asked, after all this, ‘ Who 
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can console? how is it possible to please 
and soothe the sufferer ?’ I answer that 
nothing is more easier, nothing is more 
common, nothing more natural, to 
simple-minded people. Never creature 
had more title than I to speak con- 
fidently of this, from experience which 
melts my heart day by day. ‘ Speaking 
the truth in love’ is the way. One who 
does this cannot but be an angel of con- 
solation. Every thing but truth be- 
comes loathed in a sick room. The 
restless can repose on nothing but this ; 
the sharpened intellectual appetite can he 
satisfied with nothing less substantial ; 
the susceptible spiritual taste can be 
gratified with nothing less genuine, 
noble, and fair. Then the question 
arises, what sort of truth? Why, that 
which is appropriate to the one who ad- 
ministers. To each a separate gift may 
be appointed. Only let all avoid every 
shadow of falsehood. Let the nurse 
avow that the medicine is nauseous. 
Let the physicians declare that the 
treatment will be painful. Let sister, 
or brother, or friend tell me that I 
must never look to be well. When the 
time approaches that I am to die, let 
me be told that I am to die, and when. 
If I encroach thoughtlessly on the time 
or strength of those about me, let me be 
reminded ; if selfishly, let me be remon- 
strated with. Thus, to speak the truth 
is in the power of all. Higher service 
is a talent in the hands of those who 
have a genius for sympathy—a genius 
less rare, thank God, than other kinds.” 


Of the false kinds of consolation, 
that which sends us back to our for- 
mer lives to meditate on what we have 
done, and draw comfort from it, is 
the very vainest ; and we truly agree 
with our author, that the function of 
conscience is not that of a comforter. 
The stern rebuker of all that we do 
amiss, how can it rejoice beings whose 
lives are so many multiplied wander- 
ings? Oh, little at any time can it do 
other than chasten ; but, when crowd- 
ing in its images upon the heart 
weakened by sickness, what can it else 
do than irrevocably condemn? And 
yet men speak of the “ happiness of an 
approving conscience !” 


“I strongly doubt whether con- 
science was ever appointed to the func- 
tion of consoler. I more than doubt: 
I disbelieve it. According to my own 
experience, the utmost enjoyment that 
conscience is capable of is a negative 
state, that of ease. ‘The power of 
suffering is strong, and its natural and 
best condition I take to be one of simple 


ease; but for enjoyment and consola~ 
tien, I believe we must look to other 
powers and susceptibilities of our na- 
ture. It is inconceivable to me that 
our moral sense can ever be gratified by 
any thing in our own moral state. It 
must be more offended by our own sins 
and weaknesses than by all the other 
sins and weakness in the world, in pro- 
ortion as the evil is more profoundly 
lone to it, and more nakedly disgust- 
ing; because it is stripped of all the 
allowances and palliations which are ad- 
missible in all other cases. And this 
disgust is not compensated for by a 
corresponding satisfaction in our own 
good; for the very best good we can 
ever recognize in ourselves falls so far 
short of our own conceptions, so fails 
to satisfy the requisitions of the moral 
sense, that it can afford no gratilica- 
tion. . . . « - Witis thus in the 
season of vigour, health, and self-com- 
mand, how inexpressibly absurd is the 
mistake of bringing such a topic as con- 
solation to the sick and sequestered !— 
to the sick, whose whole heart is faint, 
and the mental frame disordered more 
or less, in proportion as the body is 
jaded and the nerves unstrung; and to 
the sequestered, who perforce devour 
their own hearts, and find them the 
bitterest food! ... . . If the 
consoler could but see the invisible 
array which comes thronging into the 
sick room from the deep regions of the 
past, brought by every sound of nature 
without, by every movement of the 
spirit within—the pale lips of dead 
friends whispering one’s hard or careless 
words, spoken in childhood or youth— 
the upbraiding gaze of duties slighted 
and opportunities neglected—the horri- 
ble apparition of old selfishness and 
pusillanimities—the disgusting foolery 
of idiotic vanities ; if the consoler could 
catch a momentary glimpse of this 
phantasmagoria of the sick room, he 
would turn with fear and loathing from 
the past, and shudder, while the inured 
invalid smiles, at such a choice of topics 
for solace. Then it might become the 
turn of the invalid to console—to ex- 
plain how these are but phantoms—how 
solace does abound, though it comes 
from every region rather than the king- 
dom of conscience—and how, while 
the past is dry and dreary enough, 
there are streams descending from the 
heaven-bright mountain-tops of the fu- 
ture, for ever flowing down to our re- 
treat, pure enough for the most fas- 
tidious longing, abundant enough for 
the thirstiest soul. The consoler may 
then learn for life how easily all per- 
sonal complacencies may be dispensed 
with; while the sufferer can tell of a 
true ‘refuge and strength,’ and ‘ present 
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help,’ and of this ‘river that gladdens 
the city of God,’ and flows to meet us 
as we Journey towards it.” 


There are next some touching allu- 
sions to those “ marked days”—anni- 
versaries—so joyous with us in early 

outh, so mournful when time's finger 
inscribes them upon tombs. These 
commemorative seasons, and, above 
all, that day of olden merriment, 
Christmas, our invalid recommends 
should be passed alone. With her 
sprigs of holly over the fire-place, she 
can flit away, fancy-plumed, to a 
thousand hearths, enter “rooms full 
of young eyes,” or gaze for a moment 
on “the cozy little party of elderly 
folk round the fire or tea-table,” and 
make her memories her companions 
during the livelong day. But these 
subjects are lightly touched on, as 
though the heart within her failed in 
giving them utterance; (and the sor- 
rowful Now was, we fear, victorious in 
the end. A birth-day spent—we can 
hardly say kept—in a sick room is 
sufficient to make the most heedless 
think; but she draws her comfort 
from the reflection—“ If with every 
year of contemplation the world ap- 
pears a more astonishing fact, and life 
amore noble mystery, we cannot but 
be re-animated by the recurrence of 
every birth-day, which draws us up 
higher into the regions of contempla- 
tion, and nearer to the gate within 
which lies the disclosure of all mys- 
teries which worthily occupy us now, 
and doubtless a new series of others, 
adapted to our then ennobled powers.” 
A sublime imagining, and no less true 
than solemn; yet declaring too well 
that mere human help was insufficient 
on such occasions. 

The subject of the third Essay is 
nature to the invalid; it is admirably 
considered. We need not dilate on 
the theme, in introducing it, for its 
power and beauty are sufficient recom- 
mendation. All who have seen the 
look of rapture with which the eyes of 
the dying are lighted up on beholding 
fresh and living flowers, remember 
that sight for ever. It is wonderful, 
that power of nature over sick and 
wasted forms, acting upon them like 
an enchanter’s spell, and calling back 
life "to beat strongly about the heart, 
as in better days! The sights and 
sounds about us, at such a time should 
be well-chosen; they will vary with 


different dispositions— some are sa- 
tisfied if they can lie all day long, 
with eyes beholding heaven — others 
look lower to the green earth or the 
sea expanse. 


‘* When an invalid is under sentence 
of disease for life, it becomes a duty of 
first-rate importance to select a proper 
place of abode. This is often over- 
looked ; and a sick prisoner goes on to 
where he lived before, for no other 
reason than because he lived there be- 
fore. Many a sufferer languishes amidst 
street noises, or passes year after year 
in a room whose windows command dead 
walls, or paved courts, or some such 
objects; so that he sees nothing of 
nature but such sky and stars as show 
themselves above the chimney-tops. I 
remember the heart-ache it gave me to 
see a youth, confined to a recumbent 
position for two or three years, lying in 
a room whence he could sce nothing, 
and dependent, therefore, on the cage 
of birds by his bed-side, and the flowers 
his friends sent him, for the only notices 
of nature that reached him, except the 
summer’s heat and the winter's cold. 
There was no sufficient reason why he 
should not have been placed where he 
could overlook fields, or even the sea,” 


To the latter our friend inclines, 
and assigns her reasons for its choice 
in her own case :— 


‘* What is the best kind of view for a 
sick prisoner’s windows to command ? 
I have chosen the sea, and am satisfied 
with my choice. We should have the 
widest expanse of land or water, for the 
sake of a sense of liberty, yet more than 
for variety; and also because then the 
inestimable help of a telescope may be 
called in. Think of the difference to 
us between seeing from our sofas the 
width of a street, even if it be Sack- 
ville-street, Dublin, or Portland-place, 
in London, and thirty miles of sea view, 
with its long boundary of rocks, and 
the power of sweeping our glance over 
half a county, by means of a telescope ! 
But the chief ground of preference of 
the sea is less its space than its motion, 
and the panpetent shifting of objects 
caused by it. There can be nothing in 
inland scenery which can give the sense 
of life and motion and connexion with 
the world like sea changes. The motion 
of a waterfall is too continuous—too 
little varied, as the breaking of the 
waves would be, if that were all the sea 
could afford. The fitful action of a 
windmill, the waving of trees, the ever- 
changing aspects of mountains are good 
and beautiful; but there is something 
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more life-like in the going forth and re- 
turn of ships, in the passage of fleets, 
and in the never-ending variety of a 
fishery.” 


In the writer’s description of her 
own retreat, we recognise that pleasant 
little watering-place, Tynemouth, in 
Northumberland. What a faithful 
daguerreotype painting is the follow- 
ing !— 


‘But then, there must not be too 
much sea, The strongest eyes and 
nerves could not support the glare and 
oppressive vastness of an unrelieved 
expanse of waters. I was aware of this 
in time, and fixed myself where the view 
of the sea was inferior to what I should 
have preferred, if I had come to the 
coast for a summer visit. Between my 
window and the sea is a green down— 
as green as any field in Ireland; and on 
the nearer half of this down, haymaking 

oes forward in its season, It slopes 
own to a hollow, where the prior of 
old preserved his fish, there being sluices 
formerly at either end ; the one opening 
upon the river, and the other upon the 
little haven below the priory, whose 
ruins still crown the rock. From the 
prior’s fish-pond the green down slopes 
upwards again to a ridge; and on the 
slope are cows grazing all summer, and 
half way into the winter. Over the 
ridge, I survey the harbour, and all its 
traffic; the view extending from thie 
light-houses far to the right, to a hori- 
zon of the sea to the left. Beyond the 
harbour lies another county, with, first, 
its sandy beach, where there are fre- 
quent wrecks—too oe to an 
invalid—and a fine stretch of rocky 
shore to the left ; and above the rocks, 
a spreading heath, where I watch troops 
of boys flying their kites; lovers and 
friends taking their breezy walk on 
Sundays; the sportsman with his gun 
and dog; and the washerwomen con- 
verging from the farm-houses on Satur- 
day evenings, to carry their loads, in 
company, to the village on the yet further 
height. I see them, now talking in a 
cluster, as they walk, each with her 
white burden on her head, and now in 
file, as they pass through the narrow 
lane ; and finally, they part off on the 
village green, each to some neighbouring 
house of the gentry. Behind the village 
and the heath stretches the railroad ; 
and I watch the train triumphantly ca- 
reering along the level road, and puffing 
forth its steam above hedges and groups 
of trees, and then labouring and panting 
up the ascent, till it is lost between the 
two heights, which at last bound my 
view, But on these heights are more 
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objects ;—a windmill, now in motion and 
ngw at rest; a lime-kiln, in a picturesque 
rocky field; an ancient church-tower, 
harely visible in the morning, but con- 
spicuous when the setting sun shines 
upon it; acolliery, with its lofty wagon- 
way, and the altering wagons run- 
ning hither and thither, as if in pure 
wilfulness ; and three or four farms, at 
various degrees of ascent, whose yards, 
paddocks, and dairies I am better ac- 
quainted with than their inhabitants 
would deem possible. I know every 
stack of the one on the heights. Against 
the sky I see the stacking of corn and 
hay in the season, and can detect the 
slicing away of the provender, with an 
accurate eye, at the distance of several 
miles. I can follow the sociable farmer 
in his summer-evening ride, pricking 
on in the lanes where he is alone, in 
order to have more time for the uncon- 
scionable gossip at the gate of the next 
farm-house, and for the second talk over 
the paddock-fence of the next, or for the 
third or fourth before the porch, or over 
the wall, when the resident farmer comes 
out, pipe in mouth, and puffs away 
amidst his chat, till the wife appears, 
with a shawl over her cap, to see what 
can detain him so long; and the daughter 
follows, with her gown turned over her 
head, (for it is now chill evening, ) and at 
last the sociable horseman finds he must 
be going, looks at his watch, and, with 
a gesture of surprise, turns his steed 
down a steep broken way to the beach, 
and canters home over the sands, left 
hard and wet by the ebbing tide, the 
white horse making his progress visible 
to me through the dusk. Then, if the 
question arises, which has most of the 
gossip spirit, he or I, there is no shame 
in the answer. Any such small amuse- 
ment is better than harmless—is salu- 
tary—which carries the spirit of the sick 
prisoner abroad into the open air, and 
among country people. When I shut 
down my window, I feel that my mind 
has had an airing.” 


We are less inclined to agree with 
the writer’s speculations on Life, than 
with any other portion of the volume. 
The world's amelioration, and the con- 
sequent increase of human happiness, 
are her fond dreams ; and she grounds 
their now probable nearness upon the 
growing influence of the popular 
classes. We are old-fashioned enough 
to regard the movements of the pre- 
sent day with fear, rather than hope. 
We do not think we have strengthened 
our political building by knocking 
away the buttresses and carefully pick- 
ing out the corner-stones ; nor do we 
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see that we have wisely legislated for 
the masses, by giving them, through 
our new enactments, fifty masters 
where they had formerly one. We 
are stupid enough also to discredit the 
people’s advancement in virtue, since 
the era of reforms began. Neither 
increased power, nor increased know- 
ledge, imply of necessity augmented 
goodness. A sword in a child’s hand 
is most dangerous to the weak wielder 
of it; perhaps it had better for ever 
rested in its sheath. We want faith, 
mereover, in the world’s improving 
itself; and we shall continue to hold 
such a thing as of impossible occurrence 
so long as we perceive man deficient 
alike in the power and in the will to 
effect the change. We are sure that 
when such an advancement comes, it 
will not be from the operations of the 
human mind, but from a change in 
the human heart. 

The essay “‘ Death to the Invalid,” 
though eminently beautiful, appears to 
us over full of shadowy mysticism. 
There is too much of philosophy in it 
—too little of religion. Here, if 
any where, on account of our utter 
ignorance, speculation should have 
little place. None but they who 
tasted of it, can tell what it really is ; 
yet the living love to colour it with 
their own fancyings, and according to 
different dispositions or different emo- 
tions, to invest it at one time with 
terrors, at another time with surpass- 
ing beauty. To the invalid, and 
chiefly to the one who isso permanently, 
it is of course a constant thought ; he 
turns to it without alarm as the natu- 
ral exodus from captivity ; and as the 
star brightens on which the eye fastens 
for a while, he sees in it hour by hour 
an added glory. We must give an 
extract :— 


** Those who speculate outside on the 
experience of the sick room, are eager 
to know whether this solitary transit is 
often gone over in the imagination, and 
whether with more or less relish and 
success than by those at ease and in 
full vigour. In my childhood, I attended, 
as an observer, one fine morning, at the 
funeral of a person with whom I was 
well acquainted, without feeling any 
te. | affection. I was somewhat 
moved by the solemnity, and by the 
tears of the family: but the most 
powerful feeling of the day was excited 
when the evening closed in, gusty and 
rainy, and I thought of the form I 
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knew so well, left alone in the cold and 
the darkness, while every body else was 
warm and sheltered. I felt that, if I 
had been one of the family, I could not 
have neglectfully and selfishly gone to 
bed that night, but must have passed 
the hours till daylight by the grave. 
Every child has felt this: and — 
child longs to know whether a sic 
friend contemplates that first night in 
the cold grave, and whether the pros- 
pect excites any emotions. 

“Surely ;—we do contemplate it— 
frequently—eagerly. In the dark night, 
we picture the whole scene, under every 
condition the imagination can originate. 
By day, we hold up before our eyes that 
most wondrous piece of our worldly 
wealth—our own right hand: examine 
its curious texture and mechanism, and 
call up the image of its sure deadness 
and decay. And with what emotions ? 
Each must answer for himself. As for 
me, it is with mere curiosity, and with- 
out any concern about the lonely, cold 
grave. I doubt whether any one's ima- 
gination rests there; whether there is 
ever any panic about the darkness and 
the worm of the narrow house. 

** As for our future home—the scene 
where our living selves are to be—how 
is it possible that we should not be often 
resorting thither in imagination, when 
it is to be our next excursion from our 
little abode of sickness and helplessness 
—when it is so certain that we cannot 
be disappointed of it, however wearily 
long it may be before we go—when all 
that has been best in our lives, our sab- 
baths, all sunset evenings and starry 
nights, all our reverence and love that 
are sanctified by death,—when all these 
things have always pointed to our future 
life, and been associated with it, how is 
it possible that we should not be ever 
looking forward to it now when our days 
are low and weary, and our pleasures 
few? The liability is to too great fami- 
liarity with the subject. 
words make children look abashed, and 
call a constraint over the manners of 
those we are conversing with, and cause 
even the most familiar eyes tobe averted, 
we find ourselves reminded that the sub- 
ject of a person's death is one usuall 
thought not easy to discuss with him. In 
our retirement, we are apt to forget, 
till expressly reminded, the importance 
of distinctions of rank and property in 
society, so nearly as they vanish in our 
survey of life, in comparison with moral 
differences; and, in like manner, we 
have to recall an almost lost idea, that 
death is an awkward topic, except in 
the abstract, when our casual mention 
of a will, or of some transaction to fol- 
low our death, introduces an awe and 
constraint into conversation.” 


When our: 
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And again, in reference to dear 
friends who have felt with her all her 
feelings, and have now gone before 
her to rest, what beautiful thoughts 
are these! If such departures form, 
for the healthful, a link with the Un- 
seen, how much more do they heighten 
the invalid’s anticipations of future 


things : 


“Perhaps the familiarity of the idea 
of death is by nothing so much enhanced 
tous as by the departure before us of 
those who have sympathized in our 
prospect. The close domestic interest 
thus imparted to that other life is such 
as I certainly never conceived of when 
in health, and such as I observe people 
in health do not conceive of now. It 
seems but the other day that I was re- 
ceiving letters of sympathy and solace, 
and also of religious and philosophical 
investigation as to how life here and 
hereafter appeared to me;_ letters 
which told of activity, of labours, 
and journeyings, which humbled me 
by a sense of idleness and_ useless- 
ness, while they spoke of humbling 
feelings as regarding the privileges of 
my seclusion. All this is as if it were 
yesterday ; and now, these correspon- 
dents have been gone for years. For 
years we have thought of them as know- 
ing ‘the grand secret,’ as familiarized 
with those scenes we are for ever pry- 
ing into, while I lie no wiser (in such 
a comparison) than when they endea- 
voured to learn somewhat of these 
matters from me. And besides these 
close and dear companions, what de- 
ernest are continually taking place! 

very new year there are several— 
friends, acquaintances, or strangers— 
who shake their heads when I am men- 
tioned, in friendly regret at another 
year opening before me without pros- 
pect of health—who sends me comforts 
or luxuries, or words of sympathy, 
amidst the pauses of their busy lives ; 
and before another year comes round, 
they have dropped out of the world— 
have learned quickly far more than I 
can acquire by my leisure—and from 
being merely outside my little spot of 
life, have passed to above and beyond 
it. Little ones who speculated on me 
with awe—youthful ones who minis- 
tered to me with pity—busy and im- 
—— persons, who gave a cordial 

ut passing sigh to the lot of the idle 
and helpless; some of these have 
outstripped me, and left me looking 
wistfully after them. Such incidents 
make the future at least as real and 
familiar to me as the outside world; 
and every permanent invalid will say 
the same, and we must not be wondered 


at if we speak of that great interest 
of,ourgs oftener, and with more famili- 
arity than others use. 


In the inquiry on temper, the writer 
searchingly examines the causes and 
modifications of the irritability pro- 
duced by sickness, whether in relation 
to oneself, or to others ; in the former 
case, as conducting to self-contempt, 
if not self-despair, and in the latter, 
as debarring one especially from the 
visits of children, “the brightest, if 
not the tenderest, angels of the sick- 
room.” She shows well, how widely 
friends in health may err in the esti- 
mation of the sufferer’s fortitude—at 
one time imagining that all power of 
endurance has passed away, because, 
through intense agony the soul is made 
to “cleave to the dust ;” and at 
another time giving him credit for 
sublime patience, when he had really 
no cause or temptation to feel other- 
wise. She denies, from deep experi- 
ence, the possibility of becoming inured 
to pain, so as to disregard it; but 
she would have it encountered by an- 
tagonistic forces, and thus subdued by 
the power of ideas. An omnipotent 
host of these she can call up at will, by 
her books and pictures, and their as- 
sociations. From her couch she has 
but to turn her eyes to the wall 
above, and behold “ the consolations of 
eighteen centuries,” in one portrait— 
the Curistus Consorator of Scheffer; 
and the fullness of her varied emotions 
she gives us in this, our last, extract: 


‘See what force this is, in compari- 
son with others that are tendered for 
our solace! One and another, and 
another of our friends comes to us with 
an earnest pressing upon us of the 
‘hope of relief,’ that talisman which 
looks so well till its virtues are tried ! 
They tell us of renewed health and 
activity—of what it will be to enjoy 
ease again—to be useful again — to 
shake off our troubles, and be as we 
once were. We sigh, and say, it may 
be so; but they see that we are neither 
roused nor soothed by it. Then one 
speaks differently, tells us that we shall 
never be better—that we shall continue 
for long years as we are, or shall sink 
into deeper disease and death; adding, 
that pain, and disturbance, and death 
are indissolubly linked with the inde- 
structible life of the soul, and suppos- 
ing that we are willing to be conducted 
on in this eternal course by Him whose 
thoughts and ways are not as ours— 
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but whose tenderness . . . Then 
how we burst in, and take up the word! 
What have we not to say, from the 
abundance of our hearts, of that be- 
nignity —that transcendant wisdom— 
our willingness —our eagerness —our 
sweet serenity—till we are silenced by 
our unutterable joy.” 


Our failing space constrains us to 
over the two remaining essays,with 

ut a brief allusion. They relate to 
the perils and pains of invalidism, and 
its gains and privileges, respectively ; 
and are fully equal to any of the 
preceding papers. Our readers will 
gather from our quotations the cha- 
racter of the work, which is of the 
purest kind. It is not a volume to 
be read through hastily, and then laid 
aside ; but one at once requiring, and 
repaying, the severest study. The 
mind of the writer is plainly of that 
stamp, which Bacon calls “full ;” and 
her sentences are weighty in thoughts 
—thoughts which create thoughts. It 
was a notion of Shelley’s, that feel- 
ing so lengthens out life, that the man 
of talent who dies at thirty is im- 
measurably older than the dullard 
who drags on his unmarked existence 
to threescore. He has, emphatically, 
lived more. If we might reason 
similarly, the writer of these essays 
has lived centuries. Each hour has 
brought its thought-life with it, and 
emotions sufficient for years; and 
hours upon hours have gone over thus 
with her in her solitary chamber, and 
she has lived them all. In the present 
volume we have the records of a few. 
She possesses, almost in intensity, that 
lovely, yet how fearful, gift, the 
capability of suffering; and she has 
largely used it. Yet her experiences 
have ever brought some good with 


them, vivifying the heart, not harden- 
ing it; and when they depart, she in- 
variably discovers that they have left 
a blessing behind them. 

We have thought for many a day— 
and the book before us revives the im- 
pression—that more true heroism is 
needed for a severe sickness, than for 
mingling in the terrors of a battle- 
field. With life beating strong in his 
pulses, and health careering in his 
veins, and now half-maddened by the 
braying of pibroch or clarion, the 
soldier rushes against his foeman— 
determined to “do or die.” If he 
possess a minute to think, his memo- 
ries are thronged with the vivas of 
his countrymen, and the undying re- 
membrances of generations to come ; 
and danger, and wounds, and death 
are disregarded, when he feels that 
hisname shall yet be a household word. 
But oh, how changed is every thing, 
when with nerves unstrung, and health 
—that life of life—departed, we have 
to encounter the enemy amidst the 
heart-depressing silence of the sick- 
room! The trial to be undergone is 
not a whit the less fiery, while the 
power and stimulant to endure it are 
wanting. Blessed be God for it, a 
new series of helps then comes in ; and 
when the sun of this world has gone 
down, it is not darkness rules omnipo- 
tent, but the moon and stars arise in 
heaven to guide the wanderer. 

We reluctantly close this beautiful 
volume, only to make it the frequent 
companion of our own leisure hours. It 
needs no further exposition, and what 
we have extracted will sufficiently 
plead its cause. We have only to add 
that the gifted writer is, we under- 
stand, Harriet Martineau. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 


Goop Lady Margaret Langley had 
seen troublous days, and was well fitted 
by a strong understanding to deal with 
them ; but one of the advantages of 
misfortune, if I may use so strange a 
phrase, is that experience of danger 
suggests precautions which long pros- 
perity knows not how to take, even in 
the moment of the greatest need. As 
soon as she had left the Earl of Be- 
verly, instead of going direct to the 
part of the house where she heard the 
voices of her unwished-for visitors, she 
directed her steps through sundry long 
and intricate passages, which ulti- 
mately led her to a small door commu- 
nicating with the garden, smiling as 
she did so, to distinguish the fierce 
growl of her good dog Basto in the 
hall, and the querulous tone of an old 
man calling loudly for some one to 
remove the hound, showing apparently 
that some visiting justice was kept at 
bay by that good sentinel. Passing 
through the garden, and round by the 
path across the lawn, Lady Margaret 
approached the windows of her own 
withdrawing-room, just as a party, 
consisting of five militia men with the 
parliamentary justice of Beverly, en- 
tered the chamber in haste ; and she 
heard the justice demand in a sharp 
tone, addressing Miss Walton and 
Arrah Neil— 

*“* Who are you, young women ? 
What are your names 2” 

The old lady hurried in, to stop any 
thing like an imprudent reply ; but she 
had the satisfaction of hearing her 
niece answer— 

“Nay, sir! Methinks it is for us to 
ask who you are, and what brings you 
hither insuch rude and intrusive guise.” 

“ Well said, my sweet Annie!” 
thought Lady Margaret ; but entering 
quickly, she presented herself before the 
justice, whom she knew, exclaiming— 

‘Ha, Master Shortcoat! good morn- 
ing to you. What brings you hither? 
And who are these men in buff and 
bandolier? I am not fond of seeing 
such in my house. We had trouble 
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enough with them or their like a few 
nights ago.” 

“ Ay, lady, that is what brings us,” 
replied the justice. “I have orders 
from Hull to inquire into that affair ; 
and to search your house for the 
bloody-minded malignants here con- 
cealed, who slaughtered like lambs a 
number of godly men even within 
sight of your door, and then took 
refuge in Langley Hall. I must search, 
lady—I must search.” 

** Search if you will, from the cellars 
to the garret,” replied Lady Marga- 
ret; “but the story told me by those 
who did take refuge here was very dif- 
ferent, Master Shortcoat. They said 
that peaceably passing along the coun- 
try, they were attacked by a body of 
bloody-minded factious villains, who 
slaughtered some of them, and drove 
the rest in here, where finding some of 
their companions waiting for them, 
they issued forth again to punish the 
knaves who had assailed them.” 

“It’s all a lie, good woman,” ex- 
claimed an officer of militia. ‘ But 
who are these girls? for there was a 
woman amongst them.” 

‘You are arude companion, sirrah,” 
answered Lady Margaret. ‘ These 
ladies are of my own family. This 
one my niece, Mistress Anne Walton ; 
and this my cousin, Mistress Arabella 
Langley.” 

«¢ Come, come,” said another, inter- 
posing, “we are wasting time, while 
perhaps those we seek may be escap- 
ing. It is not women we want, but 
men. Search the house, master jus- 
tice, with all speed. I will go one 
way with two or three of the men, and 
you another with the rest.” 

Stay, stay,” said Justice Short- 
coat, “you are too quick—we cannot 
make due inquest if you interrupt us 
so. Lady, I require to know who 
were the persons in your house, who 
went forth to assist the malignants on 
the night of Wednesday last.” 

« Why, I have told you already, 
Master Shortcoat. You must be hard 
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of hearing. Did I not say they were 
friends of theirs who were waiting 
here for them? In these times, when 
subjects are governors, and servants 
masters, how can I keep out any one 
who chooses to come in? That very 
night one of the men swam the moat 
and let down the drawbridge for him- 
self. How am I to stop such things? 
If I could, I would keep every party 
out, that appeared with more than 
two, be they who they may. I seek 
but to live a peaceable life ; but you, 
and others like you, break in at all 
hours, disturbing my quiet. Out upon 
you all! Search, search where you 
will! You can find nothing here but 
myself and my own people.” 

* Well, we will search, lady,” re- 
plied the officer of militia, who had 
spoken before. ‘ Come, worshipful 
Master Shortcoat, let us not waste 
more time,” and seizing him by the 
arm, he dragged rather than led him 
away. 

The moment he was gone, Lady 
Margarét whispered in Annie Wal- 
ton’s ear—*“ Quick, Annie! run to the 
room where all the maidens sit, and 
tell them, if asked what mean the 
elothes in the earl’s chamber, and the 
blood upon them, to say that they are 
those of one who was killed the other 
night, and that the body was carried 
away by his comrades. I will to the 
men’s hall and to the kitchen, and do 
the same. You hear, sweet Arrah— 
such must be our tale,” and away the 
old lady went. But she found the task 
of communicating this hint somewhat 
more difficult than she had expected, 
for the hall was half full of the parlia- 
mentary militia, and she had to send 
her servants to different parts of the 
house, one upon one pretence, and 
another upon another, before she 
could find the opportunity of speak- 
ing with them in private. 

In the meanwhile, she heard with a 
smile, the feet of the justice and his 
companions running through all the 
rooms and passages of the wide ram- 
bling pile of building, except those 
which, separated from the rest by 
stone partitions and forming a sort of 
house within the house, could only be 
discovered either by one already ac- 
quainted with some of the several 
entrances, or by the line and rule 
of the architect. She had just done in- 
structing her servants, having omitted 


as she thought not one of the house- 
hold, when feet were heard descending 
the principal stairs, and the perquisi- 
tions were commenced in that wing of 
the hall in which the room inhabited 
by the Earl of Beverley was situated. 

In a few minutes, the justice and 
one of the militia men returned carry- 
ing a cloak and a heavy riding boot, 
and demanding with a triumphant 
laugh, “ Where is he to whom these 
belong ?” 

“In the grave, probably,” replied 
Lady Margaret, with perfect compo- 
sure. “If you are authorised to take 
possession of dead men’s property, 
you may keep them; and indeed you 
have a better right to them than I 
have, for your people shot him; so 
that you have only to divide the spoil.” 

**Do you mean to say, Lady Mar- 
garet, that the man is dead?” asked 
Justice Shortcoat, with a look of some 
surprise and consternation. 

** All the better if he be,” exclaimed 
the officer of militia; “’tis but one 
malignant the less in the world. But 
let us hear more, worshipful Master 
Shortcoat. I don't believe this story. 
Let us have in the servants one by 
one fT 

“ Ay, one by one,” said the justice, 
who was one of the men who may be 
called echoes, and repeat other men’s 
ideas in a very self-satisfied tone. 
** You see about it, sir, and insure 
there be no collusion.” 

The whole matter was svon ar- 
ranged ; and Lady Margaret, taking 
her wonted chair, drew an embroidery 
frame towards her, through which she 
passed the needle to and fro with the 
utmost calmness, while sweet Annie 
Walton sat with a beating heart beside 
Arrah Neil, who, with the tranquil 
fortitude that had now come over 
her, watched the proceedings of the 
intruders as if she had been a mere 
spectator. The magistrate placed him- 
self pompously at the table in the midst; 
the officer, who had now been joined 
by two companions with various other 
articles from the earl’s chamber, stood 
at Master Shortcoat’s right hand to 
prompt him; and then the servants 
were called in singly and asked to 
whom the clothes belonged which had 
been found. 

* To the gentleman who was killed,” 
replied the man William, who was 
first examined. 
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«And where is the corpse?” de- 
manded the officer of militia. 

“I do not know,” replied the ser- 
vant ; “ they took it away with them.” 

« Was he killed at once; or did he 
die here?” asked the officer. 

“He lingered a little, I believe,” 
answered William. 

The justice looked at the officer, 
and the latter said, “‘ You may go !— 
see him through the hall, Watson.” 

Another and another servant was 
called, and all gave the same answers 
till they came to the maids, who had 
not been so well or fully instructed by 
fair Annie Walton as the men had 
been by her aunt. Their first reply, 
indeed, was the same—that the gentle- 
man was dead—but when they were 
interrogated as to the time of his 
death, they hesitated and stumbled a 
little ; but they were generally girls 
of good sense, and contrived to get 
out of the scrape by saying that they 
did not know, as they had not seen 
him till he was dead ; and all agreed 
that the corpse had been taken away. 

At length, however, at the last, ap- 
peared the scullion; and Lady Mar- 
garet’s face for the first time showed 
some anxiety, as the girl had not 
been in the kitchen when she visited 
it, and, to say truth, had been hearing 
some sweet words from a soldier in the 
court. When the usual first question 
was asked her, namely, whom the 
clothes belonged to, she replied— 

‘To the gentleman who was brought 
in wounded.” 

« And who died shortly after,” said 
row Margaret, fixing her eye upon 

er. 

‘Do not venture to prompt her, 
Lady,” said the officer, turning sternly 
towards her. “Speak, girl, did he 
die? and tell truth.” 

“IT never heard as he died,” an- 
swered the scullion, 

** Do you know where he now is?” 
asked the justice. 

* No, that I don’t,” replied the girl. 
“T have not seen him to-day.” 

Both judge and officer gazed at her 
with a frowning brow, and demanded, 
one after the other— 

“ Did you see him yesterday ?” 

Poor Annie Walton’s heart fluttered 
as if it would have fain broke through 
her side ; but the girl, after a moment's 
eonsideration, replied, somewhat con- 
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‘*] don’t know as I did.” 
« Then, when did you see him last ?” 


‘inquired the militia man. 


« | can’t tell,” answered the scullion. 
“1 don't justly know—I saw him the 
night he was brought in, for the men 
laid him down on the floor there, and 
I saw him through the door chink, just 
where Basto is lying.” 

She pointed at the dog as she spoke, 
and he, with whom she was by no 
means a favourite, started up witha 
sharp growl, and rushed towards her. 
He was checked by his mistress’s voice, 
however ; but the girl, uttering a ter- 
rified shriek, ran out of the room, and 
the officers with the justice laid their 
heads together over the table, con- 
versing for some minutes in a low 
tone. 

At length, the worshipful magistrate 
raised his eyes, and turning to Lady 
Margaret, he said— 

*¢ Madam, it is clear that this is a 
very dark and mysterious affair; and 
any one can see with half an eye that 
you have given shelter and comfort to 
notorious malignants. It is, there- 
fore, my unpleasant duty to quarter 
upon you a guard of twenty men, 
under this worshipful gentleman, who 
will take what means he may think 
proper for discovering the dark prac- 
tices which clearly have occurred here.” 

‘In this dark clear case, sir,” re- 
pee Lady Margaret, with a stiff and 

aughty air, “ will it not be better to 
furnish them with a general warrant ? 
Its having been pronounced illegal will 
be no obstacle with those who set all 
law at defiance. As to quartering 
these men upon a widow lady, I care 
little about it, so that I do not see 
them. Keep them away from the apart- 
ments of my family, and you may put 
them where you like. If they come 
near me, I will drive them forth with 
that feather broom. Away with you 
all ; and keep out of my sight, where- 
soever you bestow yourselves. Or do 
you intend to spoil the Egyptians, and 
take my beef and beer, or my goods 
and chattels ?” 

“ Though you are uncivil to us, 
lady,” said the officer, who, perhaps, 
thought that the comfort of his quar- 
ters might depend upon fair words, 
‘we do not intend to be uncivil to 
ye We will give you no trouble so 
ong as you and your people comport 
yourselves properly ; and in the trust 
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that you will do so, I shall now retire 
and fix the rooms for my men as [ 
shall judge expedient, of course not 
interfering with your accommodation. 
Come, Master Shortcoat.” 

“Stay, sir,” said Lady Margaret. 
“You speak well. Perhaps I was 


CHAPTER 


Nicut had succeeded to day, and that 
day had been an uneasy one; for 
during the hours of light that re- 
mained after the parliamentary militia 
had taken possession of Langley Hall, 
Lady Margaret had in vain endea- 
voured to find some opportunity of 
opening one of the several doors which 
led into the private rooms and pas- 
sages of the house. Wherever she 
went, she found one or other of the 
soldiers on the watch, and she became 
alarmed lest the want of necessary 
food should, in the earl’s weakened 
state, prove detrimental to his health. 
Miss Walton said nothing; but her 
beautiful eyes were so full of anxious 
thought, that whenever they turned 
upon her aunt, the good old lady felt her 
heart ache for the painful apprehensions 
which she knew were in her fuir niece’s 
bosom; and as the shades of evening 
fell, she rang for her servant William, 
and asked him several questions in a 
low tone. What his answers were, 
neither Annie Walton nor Arrah 
Neil could hear for some time; but 
at length, in reply to some injunction 
of his mistress, he said aloud, “ I will 

» my lady; but I do not think it 
will do. He is asad sober man, and 
when they were eating, shortly after 
they. came, he would drink little or 
not = 
*- « Well, give him my message,” said 
Lady Margaret, “and if he will not 
drink, we must find another means. 
Warn all the tenants, William, to- 
morrow early, that they may be 
wanted ; but now go and see the wine 
be the best in the cellar.” 

The man retired, but in a few 
minutes after he opened the door again, 
announcing Captain Hargood, and the 
commander of the small force left at 
the Hall made his appearance with a 
ceremonious bow. 

“ Madam,” he said, “ I hope you do 
not put yourself to inconvenience or 
restraint to ask a stranger to your 
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too warm; but all these intrusions 
into a peaceable household, do heat 
one. I will see that you have all 
that you want and can desire—I wish 
to show you no inhospitality,” and 
she bowed with graceful dignity, as the 
roundhead party retired. 


XXXII. 


table who is here against your will, 
and in some degree against his own.” 

“Not in the least, Captain Har- 
good,” answered Lady Margaret; “I 
always have loved and esteemed brave 
men, whatever be their party; and 
though, in all that is justifiable, I would 
never scruple to oppose to the death 
an enemy, yet where we are not an- 
tagonists, I would always wish to show 
courtesy and forget enmity.” 

“T hope, madam, you will not con- 
sider me as an enemy,” replied the 
officer. 

« Whoever keeps forcible possession 
of my fortress,” said the old lady with 
a smile, “must be so for the time; 
but let us not speak of unpleasant 
things, supper must be served,” and 
advancing unembarrassed, she rested 
her hand upon the arm of her unwel- 
come guest, and led the way with him 
to the hall. 

But the stout roundhead was not 
one to lose his active watchfulness by 
indulging in the pleasures of the dable. 
The wine was excellent, and the ser- 
vants were always ready to fill for 
him ; but he drank sparingly, and 
Lady Margaret did not venture to 
press him, lest her purpose should be- 
come apparent, and lead to suspicions 
beyond. 

After partaking lightly of the wine, 
she rose, and with her two fair com- 
panions retired, leaving him with the 
potent beverage still on the board, in 
the hope that he might indulge more 
freely when he was alone. As soon as 
they were in the withdrawing-room, she 
explained to Annie Walton and Arrah 
Neil, in low but earnest tones, the 
exact position of the room in which 
was the entrance to the secret passage 
which she had opened for Lord Be- 
verley, and the means of making him 
hear and withdraw the bolt. 

“TI will send up a basket of food 
and wine to your chamber, Annie,” 
she said, “and as soon as all seems 
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uiet in the house, you and our dear 

rrah go, by the moonlight if you can, 
to that place, and try to gain admis- 
sion. If you should fail, or if you 
should find any one on tke watch, 
come down to me. They have so scat- 
tered their men about that it is well 
nigh hopeless before they go to sleep. 
It would almost seem that they knew 
whereabouts the doors lie. There is 
one means, indeed, and that must be 
taken if all others fail; yet I would 
fain shrink from it.” 

« What means is that, dear aunt?” 
asked Annie Walton. 

But the old lady replied that it mat- 
tered not; and shortly after they se- 
parated, and the two fair girls retired 
to their chamber. Miss Walton's 
maids were there ready to aid her in 
undressing, and though Annie and 
her friend had much to say to each 
other, all private conversation was 
stayed for the time. Shortly after 
Lady Margaret’s chief woman ap- 
peared with a covered basket, set it 
down, and retired without saying a 
word ; and in a few minutes more, 
Annie sent her maidens to bed, sayin 
that she would sit up for a while, an 
adding, “ Leave me a lamp jon that 
table.” 

But now that they had the oppor- 
tunity of speaking more freely, Arrah 
Neil and her noble friend could but 
poorly take advantage of it, so eager 
were the to watch for the diminution of 
all sounds in the hall. They did speak 
indeed words of kindly comfort and 
support; and manifold dreamy reason- 
ings took place on all the events of 
the day, and their probable conse- 
quences ; but still they interrupted 
their speech continually to listen, till 
all, at length, seemed profoundly still, 
and Arrah whispered— 

« Now I think we may go.” 

** Yet, but a moment or two, dear 
Arrah,” replied Miss Walton. “ Let 
them be sound asleep.” 

In deep silence they remained for 
about a quarter of an hour ; but then 
Annie herself rose and proposed to go. 

“I am grown such a coward Ar- 
rah,” she said, “ that I would fain 
perform this task speedily, and fain 
escape it too.” 

«Tis the desire to do it,” answered 
her fair companion, ‘“ that creates the 
fear of failing. But let me go, Annie, 
if you dread it so much.” 
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“¢ Nay, nay! No hand but mine for 


“worlds!” exclaimed the young lady. 


«« But come, I am ready, let us go.” 

Slowly and quietly opening the door, 
they issued forth into the Sy 
mf remembering as well as they 
could Lady Margaret’s direction, were 
making their way towards the room 
to which she had led the earl, when 
suddenly, out of a neighbouring cham- 
ber, walked the officer of militia, and 
stood confronting them in the midst of 
the passage. Annie Walton trembled, 
and caught poor Arrah’s arm to stop 
her; but her fair companion was 
more self-possessed, and whispering, 
* Come on, show no fear,” = - 
vanced straight towards the officer, 
saying aloud— 

“Will you have the kindness, sir, 
to accompany us to the door of Lady 
Margaret's chamber? We are afraid 
of meeting some of your men, who 
might be uncivil.” 

“‘ Do you not think that Lady Mar- 
garet may be asleep by this time?” 
asked the officer, with a doubtful 
smile. 

‘Oh dear no!” replied Annie Wal- 
ton, who had gained courage from her 
fair companion’s presence of mind. 
**She never goes to bed till one or 
two. Perhaps we may even find her in 
the withdrawing-room.” 

*¢ T think not,” said the officer, “ but 
we can easily see.” And thus speak- 
ing he led the way down, having made 
himself thoroughly acquainted with 
the ordinary passages of the house. 

The door of the usual sitting-room 
was ajar, a light was within; and the 
officer put in his head. Instantly per- 
ceiving Lady Margaret Langley seated 
reading, and recollecting her threat- 
ened vengeance if any one of his band 
approached her apartments, he said. 
‘1 have escorted these two young 
ladies hither, madam, as they were 
afraid to come alone.” 

«I thank you, sir,” replied the old 
lady, laying down the book. “ Down, 
Basto, down!—Come hither Annie. 
Close the door, my sweet Arrah, _I 
thank you, sir. Good night. The 
are foolish, frightened girls; but 
will see them back, when we. have 
done our evening duties. 

The perfect tranquillity of the old 
lady’s manner, removed the suspicion 
which Captain Hargood certainly had 
entertained; and closing the door, 
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he retired to the room he had chosen 
for himself. 

As soon as he was gone, Lady 
Margaret said, in a low tone, “ So 
you were stopped, I suppose, by that 
rascal ?” 


“ Yes, indeed,” replied Annie Wal- 

ton, “we had scarce taken twenty 

» when he met us—and I was 

fool enough to lose all judgment ; but 
this dear girl saved us both.” 

« Well,” rejoined Lady Margaret, 
* there is but one means, then. I am 
weak, girls! very weak, or I would 
not have kept the good ear] so long in 
darkness and in hunger, for my own 
foolish thoughts. Come with me;” 
and opening the door which led from 
the right-hand side of the withdrawing 
room to her own chamber, she went 
in, closing it again when they had 
both passed, and fastening it with a 
bolt. She then paused for a moment 
in the midst, gazing down upon the 
floor with a look of deep sadness, and 
then approached a large closet, which 
she opened. It was full of shelves ; 
but, putting her hand upon one of 
them, Lady Margaret drew it forth, 
laid it down beside her, and pushed 
hard against the one below. It in- 
stantly receded with the whole back of 
the closet, showing the entrance to a 
room beyond. 

‘See; but say nothing,” whis- 
ed the old lady—and while Annie 
alton followed with the lamp, she 

entered before them. It was a 
small room, fitted up somewhat like 
@ chapel, but hung with tapestry. 
At the further end was a table, or 
altar, covered with a linen cloth, 
yellow with age, and having beneath 
what Annie Walton imagined to be 
the chalice and plate of the commu- 
nion. Above, however, hung the 
picture of a very young woman, whose 
sweet and radiant look, yet tender and 
mournful eyes, might have well ac- 
corded with a representation of the 
Blessed Virgin; but the figure was 
dressed in the fashion of no very re- 
mote time ; and as soon as Lady Mar- 
garet raised her eyes to it, the tears 
rose in them—and tottering to one of 
the large crimson chairs that were 
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ranged along the side, she sank into 
it, and bent her head in silence. 

Annie Walton and Arrah Neil stood 
and gazed upon the picture, as if they 
were both fascinated, but neither 
spoke; and at length, Lady Margaret 
rose again, saying, abruptly, “I am 
a fool, and will be sono more. This 
is the chamber of retribution, my 
sweet Arrah,” she continued, approach- 
ing the two fair girls, and taking the 
lamp out of the hand of Miss Walton. 
“‘ Here, for many a year, I, and one 
now gone, wept and prayed for for- 
giveness ;” and holding up the lamp 
towards the picture, she gazed at it 
with a dark and mournful look. Then 
laying her hand upon the edge of the 
cloth which covered the table, she 
seemed about to withdraw it, but 
paused,and her face becamealmost livid 
with emotion. I will do it,” she said at 
length, “ I will do it—but, say nothing 
—ask no question—utter not a word.” 

As she spoke, she cast back the 
cloth ; and, lying on the table, which 
was covered with crimson velvet, ap- 
peared a pale and gory human head, 
severed at the neck. The face was 
turned up, the eyes closed, the mouth 
partly open, the fine white teeth 
shown. Though pale as ashes, the 
traces of great beauty remained in the 
fine chizelled features—the curling 
lip, covered with the dark moustache ; 
the wide expansive brow, the high 
forehead—the blue tinge of the eyes, 
shining through the dark-fringed lids— 
all showed that, in life, it must have 
been the face of as handsome a man as 
ever had been seen ; but, over all, was 
the grey shade of death. 

Annie Walton started back in ter- 
ror; but Lady Margaret turned to 
her sternly and sadly, saying, * Foolish 
girl, it is but wax! For you, it has 
none of those memories that give it 
life for me.—There, you have seen 
enough ;” and she drew the cloth back 
again over that sad memento. Then, 
gazing for a moment, again, at the 
picture, the old lady set the lamp down 
upon the table ; and casting her arms 
round the fair neck of Arrah Neil, 
she leaned her eyes upon her shoulder, 
and wept bitterly. 
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GIRARDIN’S ‘COURS DE LITTERATURE.” * 


Tue author of these essays first be- 
eame known from being accidentally 
present at an émeute at the Porte St. 
Martin during the Restoration ; where 
the émeutistes did not appear to the 
greatest advantage, making a great 
deal of noise, and then suffering them- 
selves to be trodden down by gens 
@armerie. Girardin wrote an ac- 
count of the affair on the moment for 
the “ Debats ;’ which was his first 
essay in print. 

It attracted a good deal of notice 
at the time, and made some reputa- 
tion for the author. After the Revo- 
lution of July, he was elected to a 
chair as cnelbene at the Sorbonne, 
where he succeeded Villemain and 
Guizot, both of whom had launched 
on the wider sea of politics. 

His volume, “ Sur les Passions dans 
le Drame Moderne,” is merely the pre- 
sent series of essays in another shape— 
they are put forward now as his quali- 
fication for the Academie—a diploma 
pes so to speak. Though he is 

nown and admired as a classicist, 
his great reputation rests upon his 
political writing in the “ Debats,” in 
which he stands forth the Thunderer 
of the Guizot party. 

Already a deputé, a professor, &c., 
he will soon be an academician; and, 
should Villemain not be considered 
‘assez croyant” for the high church 
party, Girardin will be a member 
of the government.t These facts, 
and the circumstance of his being 
one of those who most enjoy the 
confidence of the great statesman 
Guizot, are enough to lend weight to 
his name; nor are we surprised to 
find that the body of criticism con- 
tained in the essays affords so un- 
favourable a comment on the present 
literature of France. The satire is 
not the less severe, that it is delicately 
as well as justly dealt; and it may 
comfort some of our own critics who, 
of acknowledged impartiality on other 
topics, are generally supposed to admit 


* €ours de Littérature Dramatique ; par M. St. Mare Girardin. 
+ Since writing the above, we find that our prediction is verified. 


a shade of national jealousy to tincture 
their judgment ot French writing, to 
see that from among themselves a 
voice of disapprobation has been raised, 
re-echoing faithfully in its tone much 
of what has been already charged 
against it by ourselves. For, though 
the author has illustrated the pecu- 
liarities of later schools as compared 
with the antique, from the works 
of Shakspere, Richardson, De Foe, 
and Goldsmith, as well as from To- 
relli, Maffei, Alfieri, and Goethe; 
yet the bulk of his criticism has re- 
ference to his own country, and goes 
to show that, in spite of the genius 
she unquestionably possesses, her steps 
have wandered from the True in search 
of the Extravagant, and, in the pursuit, 
lost sight of the Beautiful and the 
Good, the only constituents of legiti- 
mate dramatic strength, as, when 
united with the Grand, they swell 
into the Sublime, the true element of 
epic power. 

True it is, M. Girardin by no means 
asserts this much in terms. It is 
natural that an author who feels and 
thinks rightly himself, and who yet 
wishes to render his feelings and his 
thougitts popular with his countrymen 
and serviceable to them, should conceal 
behind a slight breastwork of flattery 
the attacks which, in aiming at errors, 
must occasionally strike near. home, 
so as to give to a school and a 
tone of taste he would cry down, an 
opportunity of adopting and acting 
upon his sound and safe advice, with- 
out the humiliation of being obliged 
to admit that, in doing so, they stood 
convicted of profligacy, if authors, or 
of error and weakness, if the reading 
public. To observe that there are 
such opinions afloat—that the old and 
venerable landmarks are had recourse 
to whereby to mete out the bounda- 
ries of licence and limit the flight. of 
genius—is peculiarly satisfactory, when 
we had been led to fear that the earth- 
quake of a literary revolution as sweep- 
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ing as their political one, had for ever 
removed, at least from France, the 
ancient memorials of a perhaps too 
rigid taste and propriety. And to 
believe that these opinions, expressed 
as they are here, are tolerated, is to 
hope that they may become influential, 
and for such a hope to be realised 
were to predict a literature to France, 
such as she has never yet had to boast 
of—a literature which might possibly 
go near to rival that of any country 
at any period of the world’s history. 
French literature, even under all the 
disadvantages which we are so ready 
to expose, and which this book points 
out and explains, has, there is no 
doubt, made a vast stride—a salto 
mortale—in the last thirty years, and 
in force and variety is fast gaining 
upon cotemporary nations. It has 
risen with the strength of a wakened 
giant from the trammels of an earlier 
era, and in the overstrained action of its 
newly-freed muscles, exhibits the pro- 
portions and the force of a power des- 
tined to attempt and accomplish much. 
And the analogy of its action with that 
of political convulsion can scarcely be 
fortuitous ; the present phase is the 
anarchy consequent on a rude and 
successful attack upon established au- 
thority. There may be one or more 
changes ere taste settles down to a 
new level—but the movement was 
called for, and will be for the better 
in the end, for the vigour of enfran- 
chised genius will never now volun- 
tarily subject itself to any thraldom 
less potent than that of truth and 
nature. 

Instead of dwelling longer upon 
these general topics, let us follow our 
author a little into detail. Dramatic 
emotion, he observes, was produced 
amongst the Greeks by illusion; and 
the love of the ideal exhibited in their 
whole character—their sculpture, their 
architecture, their deeds, their institu- 
tions, and their religion—had place 
pre-eminently in their dramatic litera- 
ture, contenting them with what was 
illusory, but inspiring them with a pro- 
portionate grandeur of thought andele- 
vation of scenic action. At Rome,on 
the contrary, the people, in order to be 
moved, needed real spectacles. The 
harmonious complaints of a Philoc- 
tetes and an Qidipus had no power 
over the Roman heart—it required the 
cries of expiring gladiators. 


It would appear that the tastes of 
the present day (in his own country), 
notwithstanding the ostensible efforts 
of education, fall back upon these 
gross and material emotions, and re- 
move the drama from its position of 
an acknowledged but touching illusion 
to the lower ground of a vivid and 
startling representation. 

Such, in the earliest societies, is the 
effect of barbarism, from which civili- 
zation elevates it ; but the fact is not so 
clearly to be deduced by an @ priori ar- 
gument, which nevertheless experience 
proves, namely, that over-refinement 
falls back again upon the gross and 
material representations it had set out 
with ; and when the ordinary excite- 
ments to emotion (to which novelty is 
an essential) lose their efficacy by fa- 
miliarity, seeks for a stimulus in those 
that are extravagant, sensual, and 
coarse. Even Greece had recourse in 
the end to gladiatorial exhibitions. 
Antiochus Epiphanes gradually fami- 
liarized the Grecian eye to the sight 
of blood shed for its amusement, and 
from that time there was no relish for 
the Greek theatre. 


** When the theatre,” says Girardin, 
‘raises bodily emotions over spiritual 
ones, it approaches to the circus ; but it 
speedily suffers decay. Emotions spring- 
ing from physical’ sources are confined 
and monotonous. The tragic contor- 
tions of exaggerated passions are soon 
learned. It is rapidly seen that the cries 
of pain and agony which strike theear at 
first unexpectedly and terrifically, ever 
give the same sound; and after some 
time the author and the spectator re- 
spectively learn the impossibility of in- 
venting or feeling any thing which they 
have not already invented and felt. In 
this way are exhausted all the arts which 
descend from the level of moral illusion 
to that of material imitation. Material 
nature is far more confined than moral 
nature, both in its pleasures and in 
its pains. The soul, in its sorrows, is 
patient and various, because it is immor- 
tal; while the body, after suffering, can 
only die; it is the only variety and the 
only termination to its misery; and 
hence, on the stage, the barrenness and 
monotony of physical sufferings.” 


To illustrate this, the author has 
taken, in thefirst instance, those dramas 
of ancient and modern times which re- 
present the emotions grounded on 
bodily pain and the fear of death— 
drawing, in this place, his examples of 
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the former era from the Greek theatre, 
and those of the latter principally from 
the French school of the seventeenth 
century and of the present day. He 
selects, with great judgment, the more 
striking portions of the Iphigenia of 
Euripides, and compares it with Ra- 
cine’s drama of the same name, ex- 
hibiting, as he goes along, the superi- 
ority in most respects of the Greek 
over the French performance; and 
then, as an instance of modern dege- 
neracy, takes Victor Hugo’s “ Angelo 
tyran-de Padoue,” where in the ago- 
nized supplications of the young Cata- 
rina for life, he points out the grosser 
nature of the grief, which, in his ears, 
rather resembles “the cry of a body 
delivered over to the torments of agony, 
than the sorrow of the soul.”” Though 
there may be some justice in this cri- 
ticism, be it remarked en passant, yet 
it is founded on one of those general 
rules which must ever bend to circum- 
stances, and cannot apply except where 
the characters and their positions 
exactly correspond. Catarina is much 
in the same predicament as Desdemona, 
yet surely no one would be inclined to 
object to her that she did not employ 
her last moments in lamenting the loss 
of the light, and air, and happy scenes 
of youth, instead of exerting the hur- 
ried interval between the announce- 
ment of her fate and its accomplish- 
ment in agonized and, if you will, in- 
stinctive cries for life. ‘The atrocity 
and suddenness of the attack in the 
two latter instances would as little 
justify the victim in moral or senti- 
mental ejaculations, as the solemn and 
almost sacred immolation in the case 
of the Greek heroines, Polyxena and 
Antigone, would render appropriate 
the language of physical terror. 

M. Girardin next takes the Philoc- 
tetes of Sophocles, that extreme and 
almost indefensible instance of the 
prostration of human firmness before 
bodily anguish, and extracts even from 
it the proofs of his position, that the 
Greeks placed the beautiful before 
them as their whole and sole object, 
and avoided nothing so much as the 
frightful (le laid). «Whenever that ex- 
quisitely poetical people found that the 
passions rose.above the limit at which 
they were sublime and dignified, they 
either turned their back upon them, 
or else separated them, as it were, 
from the similitude of man, meta- 
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morphosing grief, dread, or agony 
into forms no longer akin to humanity, 
but to those monsters to which, in the 
excess of passion, they had sunk. In 
the instance of the Philoctetes of So- 
phocles, every thing is managed so as 
to make the sentiments of a moral 
nature hold their place above the suf- 
ferings of a material one. “ The 
Greeks, no doubt, were not afraid, 
as we are, to express bodily pain; but 
they submitted it to the laws of the 
Beautiful. They idealized it, so as to 
create from it an emotion which should 
penetrate the soul without overwhelm- 
ing it.” 

But, take the modern romance, 
** Notre Dame de Paris,” by M. Victor 
Hugo, and see how he has managed 
what, among the ancients, would have 
been treated and understood as simply 
keen mental distress—we mean, the 
endeavours of the recluse, Gudule, to 
save her newly-found daughter, La 
Esmeralda, from the executioners. 
The scene is too dreadful to be ex- 
tracted entire. ‘Oh, oh,” she cries, 
“but this is too horrible! you are rob- 
bers! Are you actually going to take 
away my daughter? I tell ye, she's 
my daughter! wretches! butchering 
knaves ! low ruffians! assassins! help! 
help! fire !—will they take away my 
child like that? Who is it they call 
the good God?” Then addressing the 
constable, Tristan, foaming at the 
mouth, her eyes staring, on all-fours 
like a panther, and bristling 

The critic properly stops here, and 
remarks that, in Ovid, the metamor- 
phose would have already begun, for 
this tigress-rage is no longer human 
grief; it is no longer a woman and a 
mother we see—it is a furious maniac, 
it is a rabid beast—anger is changed 
into fury—instinct has aes feel- 
ing—the soul has yielded to the body. 
And he is right—we turn away, dis- 
gusted, and exclain—* Heirs as we 
are to suffering and anguish, and 
called upon as we may be, to endure 
and feel with much, our humanity 
should not be required to descend to 
sympathy or participation with such 
blind paroxysms of despair—or to pass 
the boundary which parts the immor- 
tal and the rational from madness and 
mere brutality.” 

Next to the emotions consequent on 
bodily pain, those arising from per- 
sonal danger are most prominent ; and 
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here the critic has not failed to descry 
the immense difference between the 
mere animal courage of heathen times, 
and the dignified resignation conse- 
quent on the spread of Christianity 
and its principles, (of which that chi- 
valrous one, called honour, may be 
considered a branch,) acting upon 
human society. The shipwreck of 
Ulysses, in Homer, and of neas, 
in Virgil, afford examples of that 
unexalted firmness, which is shaken 
by cries of terror and distress, 
having its triumph rather in the suc- 
cess of its struggles, than in the nobi- 
lity of its source ; and, as a contrast, 
M. Girardin has selected—in a con- 
nexion which rather startles British 
ears—the shipwreck of St. Paul, in the 
Acts of the Apostles—that of Robin- 
son, in De Foe’s Romance—and Col. 
M‘Gregor's Account of the Loss of the 
Kent Indiaman, in 1825. The inter- 
ference of the gods in Aneas’s ship- 
wreck, no doubt, removes the interest 
from the real object—the man— 


imothee simul et Triton adnixus, acuto 
trudunt naves scopulo ; levat ipse tridenti, &c. 





And Homer, therefore, in leaving 
Ulysses to his own efforts, engages our 
sympathies far more powerfully. So, 
in Robinson Crusoe, it is the man we 
feel for—we feel with—he is made the 
eentre of the picture, all else is but 
accessory and back-ground—and it is 
remarkable, how close is the parallel 
between Homer’s and De Foe’s descrip- 
tions. 

The sentiments of Christians, which 
even in their incipient development 
elevate the humble hero of De Foe’s 
tale above the demigods of antiquity, 
are followed to their culmination in 
the instance of St. Paul. 


**Noble example, ”exclaims our author, 
** calculated to teach man all the dignity 
of his nature! take, in the midst of the 
most appalling catastrophes, whether of 
fire or tempest, any one of the feelings 
of the human heart, be it that courage 
which springs from the love of life, be 
it trust in God, be it devotion to the 
soome of another, be it honour, be it 
ct for the laws; no matter what, 
nd place it beside the physical effects of 
the catastrophe you relate; and these 
effects, no matter how fearful or how 
sublime they be, no longer attract your 
attention : the intellectual feeling which 
is before you abases them at once, and 
material nature falls like Dagon before 
the dignity of spirituality.” 
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Ttissuch reflections as these which call 
the author's attention to that simpleand 
affecting narrative of the loss of the 
Kent, in which the quiet and unosten- 
tatious magnanimity of those in com- 
mand, and the holy devotion of some 
of the most helpless of the rest, speak 
so triumphantly for the principles of 
a pure faith, and the code of conven- 
tional and political morality grounded 
upon it. In the midst of the con- 
fusion, while two deaths, equally hor- 
rible, that by fire and that by water, 
seemed to struggle which should first 
devour its victims, two sisters set them- 
selves to reading aloud the 46th 
Psalm, in alternate verses, Here 
again, says our author, the tempest is 
forgotten in human feeling, we afford 
sympathy where it is preeminently 
due—inanimate nature, in its most 
gigantic impersonation, vainly strives 
to call us off from the contemplation of 
the affections and the thoughts—the 
heart and soul of our fellow-creatures, 
so that in our enthusiasm we are almost 
ready to respond to Pascal in his bold 
reflection—* quand J'univers |’ecra- 
serait, l'homme serait encore plus 
noble que ce qui le tue, parce qu'il 
sait qu'il meurt; et l’avantage que 
Tunivers a sur lui, l’univers n’en sait 
rien,” 

“There is in English literature,” 
says M. Girardin, “a singular taste, 
which I am inclined to call the taste 
for death. Whatever is deep and 
mysterious in the idea—whateyer is 
vague in its terrors—whatever is hor- 
rible and even disgustful in the features 
which characterize it—all this seems to 
inspire English genius ;” and he addu- 
ces the instance of Juliet, the young 
and tender Juliet, about to drink the 
poison, when she raves of the horrors 
of the charnel-house of which she was 
to be the inmate. But in this case, as 
well as in that of Hamlet, we cannot 
help thinking that the critic has over- 
looked a certain refined propriety, a 
touch of nature, which here as in the 
character of Lucy Ashton, in the 
Bride of Lammermoor, places in the 
heads, or fancies, or fears of tender 
and romantic girls, excited with wild 
legends by their education and nursery 
gossips, as soon as they first feel what 
it is to love and to be unhappy, an 
extravagance of horrible imagery pro- 
portioned to the weakness and inex- 
perience of their judgment and the 
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luxuriance of their fancies, all of which 
would be quite unbecoming and out of 
lace in stronger and sterner minds, 

ere is no rage, such as brutalizes the 
Recluse in Victor Hugo; the horrors 
are more the distorted dreams of a 
weak brain, urged into extrava- 
gance in the unaccustomed presence of 
danger and misfortune ; and, viewing 
Juliet’s expressions in this light, it has 
ever appeared to us that the ordinary 
representation of the scene on the 
stage is a misconception—her rage, 
her violence, her shriek are not 
Shakspere—she is shuddering with 
girlish goblin-fears, - half unwit- 
tingly encouraging the horrible ro- 
mance of the scene she paints to her- 
self, a realization of the legendary 
tales she yet delights in as a child. 
In Romeo, indeed, his enamoured 
colloquy with death cannot be derived 
altogether from the same source ; 
though it would seem that he too was 
intended a type of the earlier meta- 
hysical romancers, having become, bya 
orced encouragement of the half-ex- 
ploded school of mixed chivalry, philo- 
sophy, and sentiment, almost as justly a 
laughing-stock to his companions as a 
source of anxiety to his confessor. The 
character of Hamlet indeed is rightly 
appreciated by our critic toacertain ex- 
tent, but he has overlooked the circum- 
stances, so beautifully yet dimly suggest- 
ed to us all throughout, that the melan- 
choly and mystic humour of the prince 
has lapsed into something nearly ap- 
proaching mental derangement, and 
that the sombre questionings of his 
soliloquy are intended to represent the 
morbid wanderings of a powerful mind 
rather than the deliberate arguments 
of a healthy one. It is in these minute 
shadings of character, these trans- 
arent and ambiguous hints at mean- 
ings which are left in the uncertainty 
in which nature and reality would 
have left them, that Shakspere stands 
unrivalled by any poet that ever lived 
upon the earth; and because of this 
he must be imperfectly understood by 
the most accomplished of those to 
whom his language is a foreign one. 
This much is clear, that if there 
be a character in Shakspere which 
stands alone, and refuses to associate 
with the rest in any particular either 
of sentiment, bearing, or action, it is 
that of Hamlet. He stands out and 
aloof from all, forming as remarkable 
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a contrast in his unsettled melancholy 
to the various forms of life and energy 
and action and ion around him, 
as the ghost of his father to the living 
son who followed the “ wafture of 
his hand” upon the platform. 

Descending again in the scale of 
human passions, we return to those in- 
stances in which the burthen of life 
has become insupportable, and results 
in suicide. The character of Goethe's 
Werter is thoroughly understood by 
M. Girardin; and in the midst of 
the glowing eulogy he pronounces 
upon Goethe’s creation, he has not 
hesitated to express his want of sym- 
pathy with it as a whole, and to hint 
at the half-sensuality of the passion 
of the lover, whose wayward and per- 
plexed soul, uncertain what it wishes, 
yet ever wishing, seems to be driven 
to extremity as much by subjugation to 
an unconscious physical temperament, 
as by the agonized feelings of a tender 
heart. With such views he contrasts 
the treatment of what is called love 
in modern literature with the pure and 
spiritual devotion of the ancients, and 
attributes the debasement of the passion 
to that growth. of materialism over 
spirituality which had in old times 
distinguished the Roman from the 
early Greek school, and which, grow- 
ing out of over-refinement and the 
need of new excitement, begun in the 
eighteenth century to supplant the 
simpler but more exalted character of 
passion which had preceded it. Wer- 
ter, if he loves to hear Charlotte 
speak of “ The Vicar of Wakefield,” 
loves also to gaze on those lips and 
eyes which speak so well—if a sublime 
passage of Klopstock causes her to weep, 

e weeps too—but it is on the hand 
of Charlotte—*“ qu'il mouille de lar- 
mes delicieuses.” Fire rushes through 
his veins when he touches her finger. 
He loves Albert; but he hates to see 
him, because he is her husband. “ If,” 
he says, “I could once—but once— 
press her to my heart!” 

Rousseau has united the sensual 
and spiritual in the same character 
still more boldly in his St. Preux, and 
driven them to an almost unintelligible 
and certainly disgusting length in 
those works of which he is himself the 
hero. Yet he improved on the French 
writers of the eighteenth eentury, by 
admitting sentiment even to a rivalry 
with sensuality in love. It had be. 
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come, in French literature, only plea- 
sure. 

“ This sensibility, half body, half 
spirit,” says Girardin, “ which marks 
the character of Werter and of St. 
Preux is a bad preservative against 
suicide. ‘ Sensus carnis mors est,’ says 
St. Paul; ‘ sensus vero spiritus vita et 

Pamela and Werter well explain 
and illustrate, as it appears to me, this 
verse of St. Paul.” Pamela is raised 
by religiov above the temptations of 
the flesh. Werter sinks, by a latent 
sensuality of temperament, to the con- 
dition of a suicide. 

But the inciting cause to suicide is 
not always misery or love. Pride has 
driven men to hasten their own fate, 
and pride it is which mixes the poison 
for the Chatterton of Alfred de Vigny. 
It is not easy to understand the mean- 
ing of: Girardin’s observations upon 
this drama, made, unquestionably, with 
an undue degree of asperity. ‘“ Thus,” 
he says, “ the calumny contained in a 
newspaper, and the impertinence of a 
letter, are the motives which incite 
Chatterton to suicide. When Cato 
slew himself, it was at least for more 
than that.” ‘True it is, that the indi- 
gent and baffled youth, detected ina 
fraud which injured no one, and de- 
nied the praise due to works which 
delighted every one, wanted the 
weighty arguments for self-destruction 
furnished by the fall of the liberties of 
Rome, and the stern requirements of 
Stoical philosophy; but is it because 
the circumstances which affected the 
one were to the world unimportant, 
and what influenced the other were of 
momentous import to millions, that 
we are to overlook the identity of the 
feeling in the minds of both—pripg, 
or to deny to the former the claim to 
interest us on the score of the narrow- 
ness of its sphere? To do so were to 
falsify a comparison made afterwards 
by Girardin himself, in which he ex- 
amines side by side, because the feeling 
is the same under totally dissimilar 
circumstances, the C£dipus of So- 
phocles, and the character of a poor 
old Paris merchant, Le Pére Goriot, 
who is ill-treated by his children. 
The most exquisitely poetical charac- 
ter—we do not speak of his poems— 
in the biography of feeling is Keats, 
whose death, surrounded by every ac- 
cessory of interest which could furnish 
materials for romance, was caused by 





a poengragh-—enly not a suicide, be- 
cause he knew that the weapon fur- 
nished by his own sensibilities would 
find its way to his heart with as 
fatal an efficacy as if not his nature 
but his hand had directed it. Girardin, 
in all his observations on this power- 
ful drama, seems to forget himself. 
He argues for the absurdity of Chat- 
terton’s suicide, by showing that there 
was no just and rational cause for 
it—a more absurd attempt than 
any extravagance the excited poet 
could commit. Surely, no acts of 
suicide, not even Cato’s, could stand 
the test of cool, Christian reason- 
ing! Were it the author’s intention 
to show a character as it ought to be, 
he might have made his hero throw 
the paragraph into the fire, or, bet- 
ter, answer it; but when he found 
that a youth, full of fire, genius, and 
recklessness, actually, and as matter 
of history, did slay himself, then it 
was only for him to do as he has done, 
and make the character in which these 
were fixed points correspond to its 
termination, and take a natural, real, 
and interesting aspect. 

On the whole, the feelings with 
which man regards his own life are 
totally different, as expressed in the 
ancient and in the modern theatre. 
In the former the natural clinging of 
the soul to vitality is the prominent 
feature ; in the latter, a philosophical 
contempt or desire for death :—in the 
former, all that is bright and attrac- 
tive in heaven and earth is enlisted on 
the side of the love of life; in the 
latter, solemn and sombre meditations 
on human destiny, and the dismal 
images of the tomb, form the scenery 
into which the form of death is ushered. 
The one is simple, natural, and moral ; 
the other, refined, exaggerated, and 
artificial. Can there be a doubt in 
which school the Beautiful and the 
True exist ? 

In the course of his discussion on 
the various passions which most pow- 
erfully agitate the human breast, M. Gi- 
rardin takes occasion to comment on a 
character which in France attracted a 
considerable share of notice when it 
first appeared, both on account of the 
power with which it was drawn, and 
the political effect intended to have 
been produced by it, had not the piece 
in which it was introduced been inter- 
dicted from performance after the 
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first night. This character is that 
of Triboulet, the king’s jester, in 
Victor Hugo’s drama of Le Roi 
s'amuse. It is adduced as an in- 
stance of paternal love in compari- 
son—or rather contrast—with those 
of Le vieil Horace, Don Diégue, and 
Geronte, in Corneille’s plays. The 
author in his preface says—‘ Tribou- 
let is deformed, Triboulet is sickly, 
Triboulet is the court jester—a triple 
misery which makes him wicked. 
Triboulet hates the king because he is 
king, the nobles because they are 
noble, and men in general because 
they have not a hump on their back.” 
He encourages the king to every vice, 
political and personal. But this Tri- 
boulet, deformed and hideous, has a 
daughter. “This daughter is his 
only love, his only joy, his only virtue. 
The more he hates the world, the 
more he loves his daughter.” Girar- 
din says, not quite correctly, that the 
author has sought to show in Tribou- 
let how paternal love may ennoble 
bodily deformity. Now there is a 
mental distortion in Triboulet to the 
full as evident as the physical, though 
not so exclusively the defect as it is in 
his Lucréce Borgia; at all events, 
the attempt is to make a character in- 
teresting— 


“ Linked with one virtue, and a thousand crimes ;" 


and we applaud the boldness of the 
Frenchman of the nineteenth century, 
who at once and in limine objects to 
such an impersonation, as, if not un- 
natural, at least unfitted for scenic re- 
presentation. The Roman critic di- 
rects us to take our characters from 
the largest classes, not from the 
rare exceptions ; whereas all who 
have studied Victor Hugo's style, 
must agree with Lytton Bulwer, 
when he remarks, that that author 
delights in taking the exception and 
making it the rule, as well as in 
holding up all that is paradox in senti- 
ment and morals as the object of in- 
terest and imitation. He leaves us 
powerless as to our general judgment 
on human motives and actions, and 
disjoints or dislocates our reason upon 
the wheel of his torturing eloquence, 
which he seems to use without reser- 
ving it for any judicial purpose, cer- 
tainly not for the benefit of his victim. 
Von Raumer observes of Shakspere, 
that even in the most terrible of his 
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characters, “he leaves a thread. of 
psychological light which shows the 
point at which the criminal still holds 
to the human, and from which he can 
yet return, penitent and reconciled, to 
the divine.” But even the one feeling, 
or rather passion, which in Triboulet 
would seem to admit him to the hopes 
thus suggested, is, by the design or the 
defective vision of the poet, dispos- 
sessed of that purity which alone could 
give it countervailing efficacy against 
the enormities of Triboulet’s character 
in other respects, for it is the ir- 
rational, blind, selfish, and all but sen- 
sual adoration of one object, without 
reference to the happiness of that ob- 
ject, but only to his own enjoyment in 
possessing it. ‘ My daughter!” he 
exclaims— 


“* My child! sole happiness vouchsafed by heaven! 
Others have nts, brothers, sisters, friends, 

A wife, a husband, servants, a long train 

Of kinsfolk, troops of children, and all that 

I—I have thee alone!—Some men are rich— 

Thou art my only wealth—my only all! 

Men may believe in God—I—I believe 

Inthee. There are who still are young, 

Or have the love of an all-lovely wife— 

Have pride, rank, power, grace, health, and beauty 


too ; 
These have not I, but I've thy beauty, girl! 
Sweet child! my city, country, house, and home, 
My wife, my mother, sister, and my child, 
My happiness, my wealth, my faith, my Jaw, 
My universe! thou, thou, and only thou! 
Oh, to lose ruzz !” 


Such, we make bold to say, is not 
the language of a father. This is 
jealous love—it is love for the self that 
loves, not for the object loved. Fathers 
love better than this. If there be an 
affection pure and untainted, heaven- 
stamped with the seal of perfect dis- 
interestedness, it is the attachment of 
a tender father for a virtuous child. 
It is as self-sacrificing as it is intense, 
and never for an instant allows itself 
to forget the welfare of its object for 
its own gratification. There is some- 
thing of the repayment of a debt, per- 
haps, in the love of children for their 
parents—there is body as well as spirit 
in conjugal affection. The mother in- 
sensibly acknowledges a sort of in- 
stinct in the tenderness with which 
she regards her offspring ; but the love 
which a father bears to a child is as 
elevated as it is spiritual, and com- 
mands alike the approval of the head 
and the heart which it fills to overflow- 
ing. Paternal love displaysitself as truly 
in the sacrifices it is prepared to make, 
as in the tenderness it delights to give 
way to, and never burns brighter t 
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when it turns itself, like a dark lantern, 
so fully upon its object as to leave self 
in utter obscurity. Is this the love of 
Triboulet? Surely not; but it is the 
love of the Menedemus of Terence, 
and—to adopt the most noble illustra- 
tion—of the “ father” in the parable of 
the prodigal son. 

But the present French school ex- 
tracts even out of the holiest human 
passions aliquid amari, merely by too 
searching an analysis. There is a 
certain mixed form in which the in- 
gredients which lie at the bottom of 
the human heart, rise and bubble to 
the surface. They appear in combi- 
nation and blended, though retaining 
their several virtues. In this state we 
find them in our observation of life, 
particularly of civilized life, and pre- 
eminently of Christian life; and hence 
the struggle of antagonist feelings in 
composition is most interesting to those 
who recognize such as the true repre- 
sentation of nature. To give even 
undue prominence to a single passion, 
weakens the effect; what must it be, 
when one solitary and blind impulse 
is made, like the rod of Aaron, to 
swallow up all the rest? In the 
jealousy of Othello, a thousand things 
struggle against his suspicions and 
fell purpose. The conflict it is which 
irresistibly interests us. In The Re- 
venge, it is not the passion, but the prin- 
ciple in Zanga which stands prominent 
and asks our sympathy. Even the 
Corsair’s “one virtue” is clung round 
by the tendrils of many others. But 
in Triboulet there is no relief to the 
colouring, no attempt to shade off the 
blind and brutal instinct of a single and 
engrossing passion by the admixture of 
one softening or neutralizing trait of 
humanity. 

At all events, it is absolutely neces- 
sary to the reality, in all exaggerations 
of passion, that the feeling should be 
on some occasion or other recognized 
and understood as it is—calmly con- 
templated and reasoned upon by 
the character in whom it exists, or at 
least by some of the persons who are 
concerned in it, or observant of it. 
This is not only calculated to fix and 
justify interest, but is needful for the 
author's sake, and for the moral effect 
ef his piece; for nature and right 
reason ever demand vindication at the 
poet’s hand, and visit on him the 
neglect of this requirement, by marring 
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the work which they could most trium- 
phantly have crowned. In no drama 
should the moral be left wholly to be 
drawn bythe spectator. There should 
ever be something analogous to the 
“chorus” of ancient Greece, to take 
the réle of rectitude, and justify the 
poet to the audience, and his creation 
to the eye and the ear of morality. 
This important requirement modern 
France—and alas! modern England— 
have too often lost sight of; and M. 
Girardin, though he has not arrived at 
the detection of the error, sees that 
there is something wrong, and says so, 
boldly and truly. 

But the course of these inquiries is 
remarkably diverted in one chapter, 
by the incidental discussion of another, 
arising out of them, namely, the ingra- 
titude of children ;—and the examples 
are so similar in their grand features, 
taken as they are too, from the three 
eras of literature, the ancient, the 
moyen age, and that of to-day, that the 
comparative view they offer becomes 
exceedingly interesting. The first is 
the CEdipus Coloneus of Sophocles, 
the next Shakspere’s King Lear, and 
the last Le Pére Goriot by Balzac. 

In the CEdipus Coloneus the myste- 
rious doctrine of fatalism, which invests 
this story, especially in the drama 
of Sophocles, with a sombre interest, 
independent of its othet attractions, 
has a direct effect in softening and 
ae the inexorable rigidity of re- 
tribution for those offences which them- 
selves, though without exonerating the 
sons from culpability, were committed 
in a blind obedience to the will of 
Nemesis. 

Another strange peculiarity marks 
the deep moral adumbrated in this 
story—once the expiation is accom- 
plished, once the outrage done to the 
paternal majesty is avenged by the 
death of GEdipus and his sons, once, 
in fact, moral justice is vindicated, the 
tomb of this same CEdipus, who was 
pursued to the last by the vengeance 
of the gods, becomes, for the land 
which contains it, the pledge of pros- 
pent and power. It stands thence- 
orth, like an altar on which the vie- 
tim has been immolated, or the spot 
on which the thunderbolt has fallen, 
for ever sacred and apart, possessing 
a virtue and a spell derived from 
its relation to the dispensations of 
heaven. In like manner, the tomb of 
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Orestes—another type of the fatality 
of antiquity—became a blessing to the 
Lacedemonians. 

Altogether, this fatality, every 
where present in the deeds and in the 
sufferings of CEdipus, gives a reli- 
gious solemnity to the human passions, 
and transfers the interest from their 
struggles to the deep and mystic mean- 
ing, which, like treasure sunk to the 
bottom of the sea, lies ey be- 
neath the agitation and fury of the 
surface. And it is the absence of this 
fatality which so wholly removes the 
drama of the modern stage from just 
comparison, at least in a moral light, 
with the antique.* Weare drawn from 
divine impulsion to human motives— 
from the slow beckonings of destiny 
to the extravagant gestures of passion— 
from the development of a systematized 
series of providential judgments to the 
blind waywardness of conflicting and 
often contemptible earthly influences. 
The Lesser Thebaid, indeed, had paved 
the way for any innovation on the 
character of the antique Gdipus. In 
the fragments of that poem which 
remain in the scholiast of Sophocles, 
CEdipus ceases to be the minister of 
the ancient fatality ; he appears as a 
fantastic and ungovernable old man, 
whose rage and grief are alike defi- 
cient in dignity and pathos. Girardin 
observes, with a little too much free- 
dom, perhaps, that “this tetchy and 
restless character, whom misfortune 
has soured and sharpened, leads us na- 
turally to King Lear, such as Shak- 
spere has drawn him.” But in truth, 
the absence of the fatefulness of the 
events is enough to link the two latter 
examples together, in proportion as it 
dissevers them from the original. In 
this particular, the more modern plots 
are alike, alike in their repudiation of 
destiny. 

We acknowledge that the passions 
which are ennobled in the Greek model 
byasolemnity and dignity which inspires 
us with awe, are exaggerated so far in 
the English, as to take from the cha- 
racter in which they are found a certain 
portion of its strength and power, in 
proportion as they lend human interest 
to it. The ancient C&dipus bears 
himself, in his anger as well as in his 
grief, with a calm and noble gravity of 


* One illustrious exception we must admit—that of Serjeant Talfourd’s “ Ion.” 


‘demeanour—he never forgets that he 


is a king, or that he is fulfilling the 
will of the gods. In Lear, indigna- 
tion becomes fury—grief degenerates 
to despair—both lapse into madness, 

The madness of Lear, Girardin does 
not, and cannot, enter into. It is one 
of the passions (if so it may be called) 
admissible on the English stage, the 
use of which has gained title by a 
prescription which we now want the 
hardihood to impugn, but is not re- 
cognized in the French drama, at least, 
unless it be the most recent school——a 
school that prides itself in innovation, 
even where there is nothing gained but 
novelty. Inthe Greek, the abhorrence 
of “le laid” effectually excluded it—any 
metamorphose were preferable, For 
ourselves, while we confess our fear to 
enter into a controversy which questions 
the licence under which Hamlet, Corde- 
tia, and Lear hold their place and their 
credit in English literature, we would 
by no means be understood as thereby 
in an unqualified way admitting the 
propriety of introducing insanity on 
the stage, or subscribing to the good 
taste of those who consider that such 
characters in general powerfully af- 
fect the sympathies of the spectators. 
We have and hold our own opinion, 
but here only advance M. Girardin’s, 
who remarks “that freaks of madness 
put a speedy stop to emotions of 

ief,”” 

He admits, however, the force which 
this very démence of Lear adds to the 
scene in which, awaking beneath the 
kisses of Cordelia, he endeavours to 
recognise her, and yet doubts his own 
sanity in his joy:— 


Pray do not mock me: 


I am @ very foolish fond old man, 
Fourscore and u 3 and, to deal plainly, 
I fear Iam notin my mind. 


Methinks, I should know you, and know this man: 
Yet I am doubtful; for I am maini t 
What place this is; and ali the skill I have 
Remembers not these garments; nor I know not 
ranae | Gilet ne See. Do not laugh at me 
For, as I am a man, I this lady 
To be my child Cordelia. 


Here Girardin confesses, * I no lo’ 
regret the severe majesty of the grief of 
dipus. Antigone, guiding her blind 
old father, is the most touching charae- 
ter of the Greek theatre; Cordelia, 
attending on her deranged parent, and 
helping him to recover his lest reason, 
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is more interesting and affecting, if not 
more amiable, than Antigone.” 

In both these dramas the grand 
features are alike. The sacred right 
of paternity is advocated; the child 
who is disobedient must perish mise- 
rably. Though the Grecian king has 
been a parricide and incestuous— 
though the British monarch has been 
haughty and credulous in his prospe- 
rity, and has banished his old servant 
Kent and his daughter Cordelia, it is 
for the gods to take cognizance of 
these crimes, and cause expiation to 
be made ;—as Voltaire says— 


Un fils ne s‘arme point contre un oe re; 
Il detourne les yeux, le plaint et le - : 


and the divine commandment relative 
to filial duty, issued from Mount Sinai, 
will be surely vindicated in the destiny 
of those who dare to infringe it. 

Such being the presentation of an 
outraged father by Sophocles and 
Shakspere, it remains to be seen how 
the French school of the present day 
treats the subject ; and in the instance 
presented, though the scene be re- 
moved from temples and palaces to an 
humbler level, we have Girardin’s own 
testimony, (in spite of Chatterton, ) that 
the human heart and human affections 
present in all spheres the same aspect, 
and demand the same treatment. Le 
Pere Goriot of M. Balzac is an old 
merchant, who has realised a large 
fortune, and retired to a boarding- 
house in the suburbs, where he lives 
meanly enough, having given all his 
property to his daughters, who have 
married, one a count, the other a ban- 
ker. The daughters are ungrateful 
and ashamed of their father, whom 
they never visit except to ask him for 
money, for the good old man adores 
them. He has given it all to them, 
only reserving a few hundred francs 
a-year, and a little plate. Both of 
these he eventually resigns to gratify 
their whims, and ends by expiring on 
a wretched pallet, without their even 
coming to see him die. 

No doubt, as our author remarks, 
there is some difference between this 
and CEdipus or King Lear. But Le 
Pere Goriot, humble as he is, isa father, 
and, like Gidipus and Lear, a father 
outraged by his children. His feelings 
may therefore be fairly compared with 
theirs ; and the comparison, while it 
arrives at a result identical with that 






which met our inquiries into the pa- 
ternal affection where it is recipro- 
cated, furnishes additional matter of 
objection to the tone of the modern 
school of passion in France. Le Pere 
Goriot's love for his children strikingly 
resembles Triboulet’s for Blanche. 
There is the same instinct, which is 
indeed pretty plainly defined by Balzac 
himself. “It is,” he says, “an invo- 
luntary feeling which elevates Le Pere 
Goriot to the sublimity of—the canine 
nature!” After such an avowal we are 
not surprised when we find the father 
“embracing his daughter with a savage 
and delirious strain,” nor do we won- 
der that “ he lies down at the feet of his 
daughter to kiss them, and rubs his 
head against her dress, in fact, commits 
as many extravagancies as the youngest 
and tenderest lover would have done.” 
Nor does the following horrible con- 
fusion of feelings come unexpectedly— 
““ My daughters! they were my weak 
point—they were my mistresses !—I 
swallowed every affront for which they 
sold me a little wretched, shameful 
enjoyment !” 

Well may Girardin remark upon 
this: * Here is a novelist, who would 
pourtray paternal love, the purest, the 
most rational, most moral of human 
affections ; and, by — of affording 
it appropriate interest for the age he 
lives in, he must make it brutal and 
vicious, to make it powerful!” 

Although the example is an ex- 
treme one, as coupled with CEdipus 
and Lear, and not to be taken in all 
its rigour as an exponent of modern 
feeling, yet it cannot but be good 
to have the public mind of France, 
and of England too, now so heavily 
afflicted with Gallomania, set right 
upon these important points of taste, 
and adjusted by reference to the an- 
cient and classic standards. For, not- 
withstanding M. Girardin’s attempt to 
explain it away, it is certain that the 
toleration of such literature argues a 
toleration of its sentiments in the 
minds of those who encourage and 
patronize it—and, by a still easier de- 
duction, a toleration of the sentiments 
argues to an important extent (since it 
begets) an adoption of the habits and 
practice founded on them.. What the 
fancy strongly interests itself about, 
the mind comes at last to approve, and 
the approval of the mind dictates ac- 
tion. If the flimsy garment that flut- 
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tersnear the revolving wheel be caught, 
the arm may be drawn in and crushed. 
It is thus with literary fashion. The 
very lightness of the wings which we 
spread to a prevailing taste, is what 
enables it to bear us off our feet. 
France may affect to hold itself aloof 
from its literature, and say, “our 
books are bad, and we like them ; but 
then, don’t judge of our lives and sen- 
timents by such a standard. We read 
them to take warning, not example, 
from them—to laugh or cry at them, 
as the case may be, but not to copy 
them. Still less do the enormities found 
in them find their — and counter- 
part in the realities of our social sys- 
tem—they are the chimeras of genius, 
deriving their chief attraction from 
the incongruity of their composition— 
the shadows of monstrosities, which 
enlarge in proportion as they are dis- 
tant from the substance.” Andin this 
there may be some show of reason, as 
there no doubt is sincerity in M. Gi- 
rardin's adduction of it; but it is not 
the less to be feared, that even if all 
be as it is stated up to the present 
time, the natural course of things will 
tend. to the production of evil fruits 
from a bad tree—that the dissemina- 
tion of so much that is pernicious will 
in some way or other germinate to the 
surface with an abundance propor- 
tioned to the vigour of the seed, and 
arankness corresponding to its bale- 
ful properties—that a nation which 
vaunts itself sufficiently strong of di- 
gestion to swallow what would be held 
poison by others, may sooner or later 
feel the deadly venom received into its 
veins when it is too late for remedy or 
removal. That it has felt it already, 
is not to be questioned ; but we should 
be sorry to think that there may not 
still be time for amendment. And it 
is the belief that there is, which leads 
us so pom ye oe to notice and dis- 
approve M. Girardin’s explanation and 
defence on this point—a disapproval 
which we hazard the more freely, that 
in his general views, and indeed in al- 
most all his more detailed sentiments 
and criticisms, he deserves our warm- 
est commendation, and has our hearty 
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concurrence. And we have a personal 
interest in the matter—prozimus ardet. 
When the gale is blowing over France, 
we may look to our slates and chimney- 
tops at home. There is, moreover, 
this great danger marking the present 
literary era, that whereas England is 
singularly deficient in the walks of 
the imagination, France, as we have 
already remarked, overflows with 
ability and power—a power so influ- 
ential, that under the best of circum- 
stances it must force itself outwards 
on all sides, even were there a healthier 
and more vigorous reaction of genius 
to resist it here than there is. 

Hence we say we have a personal 
interest in the matter: we wish from 
our hearts to see a healthy, happy, 
noble, and natural tone taken by the 
genius of France. It is not want of 
power, but degeneracy of taste which 
prevents this. We must not therefore 
despise the writers of that country be- 
cause they cannot come up to the true 
models, but reprove them Lesian they 
will not. At all events, let them never 
shelter themselves behind the explana- 
tion so ingeniously afforded them by 
M. Girardin, that as they have drawn 
upon their fancies only, and not their 
observation of the social state around 
them, for their worst models, so they 
may send forth the materials when 
worked up, amongst a community too 
strong in its own discrimination and 
integrity to be warped by their pre- 
cepts or poisoned by their profligacy. 
There is another school in France—a 
school of high sentiment and thought 
—of which Lamartine is the most ac- 
complished disciple; so that the na- 
tion is not without its light. But it 
is not in Lamartine, with all his phi- 
losophy and poetry and purity, to give 
a reformed tone to the public taste. 
A more popular, a rougher, and more 
masculine genius will be required ; 
and should such be found, we have 
every hope and belief that the mon- 
ster-school may, like the night, with- 
draw its hideous shapes with it, once 
the light of the Natural and the True 
shall have diffused itself over the lite- 
rature of France. 


(Those who are interested in the topics which form the subject of this paper, will 
be glad to be informed, or reminded, that they have an opportunity of hearing them 


amply and ably discussed by our gifte 


fellow-countryman, Mr. Sheridan 


Knowles, who is at this time delivering a series of lectures in Dublin on Dramatic 
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Uncle Moseley and the Railroad. 


UNCLE MOSELEY AND THE RAILROAD. 


BY A COUNTRY COUSIN. 


From village sermons to city speechi- 
fications, no morality more trite or 
threadbare than the mutability of hu- 
man affairs ; yet, scarcely a blockhead 
of us all but expresses daily amaze- 
ment at the ordinary changes of the 
times! We stare with idiotic wonder 
upon every new invention, nay, at 
every new combination of inventions 
long discovered. With fond retro- 
spection, our eyes are ever fixed upon 
the past, and our feet, consequently, 
stumble over the molehills in our path, 
We ride through life, as it were, with 
our back to the horses. 

But, though admitting that the 
world we live in is no longer the world 
lived in by our grandfathers, we are 
too apt to fancy that it has at length 
attained its acme of perfection ; blind 
to the fact, that, in the eyes of our 
grandchildren, we shall one day be- 
eome the same benighted, quizzical, 
old fogrums we presume to see in our 

redecessors; that we are but links 
in the great chain of humanity—per- 
haps of iron, perhaps only of pack- 
thread! During the lapse of the pre- 
sent century, the first have become 
last and the last first. 

The iron-fisted borough-owner has 
been stripped of his coat of mail. 
John Company has had his grinders 
extracted from him, tooth by tooth, 
like some rich Jew excruciated by the 
extortion of our early kings. At- 
tainted peerages have been restored to 
the offspring of those whose rebel 
heads figured on Temple-bar ; and the 
miracle of making the dumb speak 
has been renewed by the admission of 
Catholics into the most high court of 
parliament. These are changes which 
the first two apprenticeships of the 
present century certainly never ex- 

ted would. come to pass. 

All these, however, are vicissitudes 
dependant on the vacillations of human 
opinion—a thing having far more than 
thirty-two points to its variability. 
The real miracle of the nineteenth 
century has been its conquest over 
time and space by the pace of steam. 





One fancies one has done enough in 
being thankful for the facility of dining 
one day in Dublin and the next in 
London, without considering the to- 
tally new computation introduced into 
all sorts and conditions of public and 
private affairs, by the power of pounc- 
ing on a national enemy in our war- 
steamers with the magic of a thought, 
or of stepping in our seven-leagued 
boots to look in upon our wife at 
Southampton, when she fondly fancies 
us, where she wishes us, at York. 

We have taken the thing too easily. 
We do not sufficiently appreciate the 
marvel of having brought the moun- 
tain to Mahomet. Could Sir Walter 
Raleigh have been told that Virginia 
would ever be within a fortnight’s sail 
of our island, so as to bring his pigtail 
to a fine market—could the wretched 
exiles who pined away their souls in 
the three presidencies a century ago, 
convinced that, as the foundations of 
the round world are so fast that they 
cannot be moved, nothing would ever 
bring India nearer than a six-months’ 
voyage to Leadenhall-street—been as- 
sured of monthly communication, they 
would have laughed their informant to 
scorn, as a mere dreamer of dreams. 

Yet we have done all this. Wehave 
penetrated the mysteries of the land of 
Egypt ; and think no more of steaming 
it from Blackwall to Smyrna, than the 
house of Hanover thought of crossing 
the channel ! 

Nor is it alone the bare fact to which 
we fail to attribute due importance : 
we have not yet established the new 
code of ethics that must eventually 
result from the change. People write 
letters to The Times newspaper about 
railroad legislation, but they take a 
one-sided view of the case. They do 
not perceive, that whereas Justice used 
formerly to be painted blind, she ought 
to have been represented lame; and 
that, by the blessing of railroads, she 
has recovered the use of her limbs; 
that she can henceforward not only 
overtake the fugitive malefactor and 
absconding bankrupt, but personally 
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investigate abuses of which she was 
formerly content to listen to a garbled 
version. Outstripping the telegraph, 
she is on the spot where some evil 
deed has been done, before even an 
alarm is sounded. No further pillage 
in our colonies, no unjust stewards 
either abroad or athome. The eye of 
the master glances along the railroad, 
or the commissioners of our sovereign 
lady the queen come steaming it into 
the very heart of the mischief. 

No more Alsatias in the world; no 
obscure nooks or dirty corners. At 
home they are accessible to penny 
postage—abroad, to steam. 

I am akin, however, to those who 
would fain that this subjugation of 
space and time had not occurred during 
their born days; and I only wish the 
reader were acquainted with my Uncle 
Moseley, in order to appreciate the 
nuisance it must have been to that 
churlish and ungenial individual, to 
find Moseley Hall brought within eight 
hours of the metropolis! My uncle 
Moseley is the great man of our family; 
the bachelor elder brother of half a 
dozen brothers and sisters rash enough 
to have married, increased, and multi- 
plied, and replenished the earth, with 
little enough to replenish their own 
empty pockets. The consequence is, 
that nobody’s five thousand a year was 
ever thought so much of as Uncle 
Moseley’s—that is, in his own family. 
In my childhood, I used to hear this 
invisible uncle talked about among my 
elder cousins, till his riches assumed a 
vague and mysterious influence in my 
imagination. He was as some en- 
chanter of the Arabian Tales, dwelling 
in an inaccessible cavern in a magic 
forest, surrounded by heaps of coined 
and uncoined gold, and caskets of jewels. 

As | grew older, and occasionally 
overheard the complaints of poverty 
usual in large and necessitous families, 
accompanied with the invariable com- 
mentary of “ But Uncle Moseley 
could make us all comfortable, if he 
chose !— Uncle Moseley does not spend 
a fifth part of his income, and might 
easily assist us without feeling it,” 
my curiosity became more rational, 
till, by dint of questioning and sur- 
mising, I ascertained that this wealthy 
relative was an elderly squire, with a 
prodigious rent-roll, residing in the 
north, at our old family seat of Mose- 
ley Hall. 
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So far for matter of fact. But my 
fancy was soon set to work again by 
the descriptions I continued to ex- 
tract of Moseley Hall. My mother 
loved, indeed, to talk of this home of 
her infancy. All the romance of her 
life was comprised within its venera- 
ble walls ; and often by firelight, when 
the day’s tasks were done, did she in- 
dulge me with an account of the curious 
old moated manor, with its embayed 
windows, and battlements, and oaken 
parlours, and music-gallery, and fa- 
mily pictures, till 1 pourtrayed it to 
myself as something between Windsor 
Castle and Hampton Court, with a 
little touch of St. James’s palace and 
Bridewell. 

Moseley Hall was situated at two 
days’ journey from London in sum- 
mer, three in winter. But where was 
the use of measuring its distance from 
the metropolis, when no one ever pro- 
gressed between the two? There 
might have been a great gulph inter- 
vening, profound as that which sepa- 
rated Lazarus in glory from Dives in 
misery—for anything it mattered 
to the contrary; for Moseley Hall 
was situated at nine miles’ distance 
from a market town ; the market town 
itself being of so obscure and nerveless 
an order, that the one coach connect- 
ing it with the vitalities of the king- 
dom lumbered its way only twice a 
week into the market place! And 
then the nine miles’ cross-road,—partly 
through lanes, partly through fields, 
with thirteen gates to open !—M 
mother declared, that in her girlhood, 
a journey to the market-town was 
talked of in the family as now we 
talk of a trip to the Rhine; and, till 
the death of my grandfather brought 
his widow and children to settle in 
town, she was accustomed to regard 
the extensive woodlands constituting 
a great portion of the Moseley estate 
much as Proserpine may have regarded 
the manifold redoubts of the Styx, 
dividing her from the breathing world. 

It was, in fact, what the French 
calla pays perdu, like that surrounding 
La Trappe, or the Boccage of La 
Vendée, having bad roads, and cop- 
pices intersected with what the lan- 
guage of the country graphically term 
“mires!” But the roads were good 
enough for the use of timber-trucks 
and the peasants constituting the sole 
inhabitants of the district; and, un- 
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less in very bad winters, the mires 
were seldom impassable—I was about 
to write it unfordable, for, truth to 
say, there nature seemed somewhat 
amphibious. 

he rudeness of the environs, how- 
ever, served only to augment, in my 
vague ideas, the grandeur of the hall— 
the ogre’s castle—the Suzerain’s plea- 
sant city of refuge from the savage- 
ness of the nature over which he 
held undisputed sway. And my no- 
tions of its dignity were probably 
shared by Uncle Moseley, who was 
never known to quit the place. From 
the day of his accession to the throne 
of Moseley land, he had never de- 
serted it. A disappointment in youth 
(and a disappointment in south im- 
plice, of course, a disappointment in 
ove), had rendered London distaste- 
ful to him, so that he had immured 
himself for life, like the sleeping 
beauty in the wood. Not that he slept 
away his time in the old hall. My 
uncle, it seems, was a scholar, who 
had bequeathed our family name to 
the university, and having fortunately 
been able to bestow the living of 
Moseley on a college chum, who 
had shared his college pursuits and 
college honours, they abided to- 

her in that northern desert almost 
ike fellows of a college. The par- 
sonage was an humble, low-browed, 
wide-hearthed habitation, scarcely two 
hundred yards distant from the hall- 
door; and with a mouldy old library 
of black-letter books for their morn- 
ing’s diversion, and a chess-board at 
the Hall, and backgammon and crib- 
bage-boards at the parsonage—what 
could they want more? In their 
friskier days, they used to go out 
angling or trolling together, and even 
of later years, had been known to 
enjoy a day's fishing in the canal of 
the old fashioned garden, or even in 
the moat of the Hall. But their day 
for field sports was past; their days 
for otium cum dignitate fully come. 
The old parson contented himself with 
his privilege of mumbling a couple of 
score of clodpoles to a comfortable 
sleep, twice in every Sabbath, and m 
uncle, who knew that the family coac 
was rotting in the coach-house, and 
that his best pair of punchy old 
greys had died of the asthma, was 
satisfied to toddle, on every sunny day, 
along the terrace of Moseley Hall, 





which commanded a fine empurpled 
perspective over a wooded plain, thirty 
miles in extent; getting an appetite 
for his dinner, while disputing with 
his deaf old friend some exploded 
theory of Aristotelian philosophy. 

Such was the man who stood be- 
tween three scattered but flourishing 
families of vigorous young Moseleys 
and five thousand a year! Few of us 
had ever seen him. Twice only had 
he visited London in our memory ; 
and on each occasion, (one of these 
being to consult an aurist for his in- 
firm Pylades,) two days of his week’s 
sojourn were devoted to recovering 
from the fatigues of so terrible a 
journey, and two more to preparations 
for its renewal. He was on what are 
called “‘good terms” with his bro- 
thers—who were many years younger 
than himself; but he was never known 
to draw his purse-strings in their fa- 
vour, or to answer the letters in which 
they annually announced to him the 
sprouting of their olive-branches. On 
coming to town, he apprised them of 
his arrival at the same obscure inn in 
the Adelphi he had frequented while 
at Oxford; and when they all arrived 
to visit him, (the married brothers 
and sisters, and their several proge- 
nies,) made all the efforts suggested 
by old-fashioned politeness to listen to 
a recapitulation of our names, and 
ticket them to the heads of each. 

It might be my fancy, but it struck 
me, at both these interviews, that 
uncle Moseley took quite as much de- 
light in decrying the family seat, as 
ever my poor mother had taken in ex- 
alting it. He spoke of Moseley Hall 
as damp, dreary, lonely, “ remote, 
unfriended, melancholy, slow!” For, 
after all, if he really found cause of 
discontent in the cawing of the 
rookery, or the mournful stillness of 
the surrounding woods, why abide 
there? The old Croesus might have 
commanded a snuggery at Bath, or 
Brighton, or a mansion in London; 
and since he preferred banishment to 
this “ Ultima Thule,” this obscure 
stronghold of his forefathers, no need 
surely to murmur against its deso- 
lation? Yet to hear him talk, the 
bad roads of aforetime must have be- 
come ten times worse than ever, and 
the mires have deepened to morasses ; 
while the gates intervening between 
the Hall and the market-town, had 
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manifestly increased and multiplied as 
largely as the Moseley family. As to 
the green lanes, I could fancy, from 
his description, the boughs tangling, 
and the trees stooping to inter- 
lace their branches in order to cir- 
cumvent the approach of travellers, 
like those of a fairy tale. 

My general impression, in short, 
was, that the old seat was becoming 
daily more unapproachable ; that the 
gallery of family pictures, and library 
of Elzevirs, and gray carp in the moat, 
might, perhaps, be as fine as ever ; 
but that they were, and must remain, 
invisible to eyes profane, like those 
‘gems of purest ray serene,” said to 
sparkle in the dark unfathomed caves 
of ocean, by those who have never 
been there to see. 

Every now and then, indeed, there 
arrived, (carriage duly paid by uncle 
Moseley,) from the Hall, hampers of 
hares, pheasants, and partridges in 
autumn, wild ducks and bustards in 
winter ; calculated to inspire the ju- 
niors of the family with shrewd sus- 
picions that those woods described as 
dreary, were excellent preserves ; and 
the moorland depicted as barren, a 
capital lounge for the sportsman. But 
this only tended to increase our dis- 
satisfactions against our kinsman and 
his habitation; to which he was so 
careful not to invite us, out of consi- 
deration for the care, cost, and peril 
of such a journey. For terrible 
accidents had happened to that very 
heavy, heavy coach, in the memory of 
man; and posting was an outlay of 
ready money only compatible with 
headship of the Moseley clan ! 

And so, overmastered by the hope- 
lessness of the case, we gave up trou- 
bling our heads about the matter ; 
some of us beginning to regard the 
family seat as a mere historical legend 
—an apocryphal mansion—a castle in 
the air; or rather one of those bub- 
bles of the earth, described by Mac- 
beth. Such of us as had a pleasant 
lot of it, went on our way rejoicing, 
and remembered not uncle Moseley, 
even in our prayers. Such of us as 
had to wrestle with the bitternesses of 
life, under articles to attorneys, or 
beclerked among the grimy smother- 
ations of the city, occasionally wished 
him in a better place, albeit Moseley 
Hall was said to be a place so ex- 
cellent. 


My destinies, among the rest, were 
appointed in a far country. I obtained 
a mercantile appointment in one of 
the ports of the Levant; and en- 
chanted with the novelties of an ori- 
ental life, and a new aspect of animate 
and inanimate nature, enjoyed my 
banishment almost more than it is safe 
to avow with the charge of ingratitude 
and heartlessness before one’s eyes, in 
letters home. But though agreeably 
acclimatized among the palmettos, and 
having learnt to smoke like a Turk, I 
was not sorry when, at the end of a 
few years, a mission from my em 
ployers enabled me to revisit home. 

I found the black hair of my dear 
mother of “a sable-silvered.” I found 
the firm arm of my excellent father 
tremulous from disease; I found the 
little sisters I had left in pinafores, 
married, and with infants of their own 
upon their knees. I found one brother 
a diplomatized slayer of men, and 
another a privileged picker of pockets 
of the Middle Temple. But I found 
them all, thank God! open-armed to 
welcome me. The fatted calf was 
killed in all their houses in succession, 
so as to produce almost a surfeit of 
veal. 

The only thing that appeared to me 
perfectly unaccountable among the 
changes visible in my family, was the 
audacity with which they all talked of 
uncle Moseley, and the familiarit 
they all evinced with Moseley Hall. 
My brother Bob spoke of having just 
enjoyed a week’s shooting there, as he 
would have talked, in former days, of 
making war on the sparrows in 
Hornsey Wood ; and [ literally over- 
heard my mother advising my eldest 
sister to send down to the Hall for 
change of air, her eldest boy, who was 
recovering from the hooping cough! 
Another of my sisters had some fine 
orange-trees in her balcony, which she 
coolly informed me were always kept 
alive for her during the winter, in the 
old greenhouse at Moseley. 

** So you have, at length, scaled the 
wall, and accomplished your entrance 
into the enchanted castle!” said I, ad- 
dressing my sailor brother, the one 
nearest to myself in age and affec- 
tions. But surely you must find it 
somewhat troublesome and expensive 
to profit so largely by my uncle’s tardy 
hospitalities ?” 

* Troublesome ? Expensive ?”— 
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cried he. “ We breakfast at home, 
and, at the cost of a dozen shillings, 
arrive there by luncheon time. Bless 
your soul! the Hull railroad cut 
through an angle of the old man’s 
estate, and runs through his park. 
Moseley Hall is completely laid bare 
to the public. There is a station- 
house not a quarter of a mile from 
the door.” 

“ How very convenient for my 
uncle,” said I, musingly; “he used 
to complain of the difficulty of inter- 
communication with town !” 

A general chorus of laughter from 
my whole family, rewarded the obser- 
vation. 

« I wish you could have seen the old 
fox, when first unearthed!” exclaimed 
my sailor brother. ‘ When the plan 
of the railway was first laid down, he 
was the only landed proprietor of the 
district who opposed it; and had he 
possessed a grain of parliamentary 
interest, I doubt whether the bill for 
its establishment would have been 
carried. During the progress of the 
works, he had two fits of the jaun- 
dice. For, while surveying the un- 
sightly mounds of earth thrown up in 
the frightful paddock he calls a park, 
he foresaw exactly what has occurred, 
the incursions of the Picts and Scots ; 
or, in plain English, the invasion of 
his sacred territory by his nephews 
and nieces! You may remember how 
the old crocodile used to weep, in days 
of yore, over his isolation ; and lament 
over the impossibility of gathering us 
together under his kinsmanly wings ? 
Faith! he has us now, with a ven- 
geance! Moseley Hall is our hospital 
when sick; our tea-gardens, when 
gambolsome ; our  hunting-ground, 
when inclined for sport. There is no 
longer the smallest pretext for our 
calinden’ The sacred groves of Do- 
dona are desecrated ; and Moseley 
Hall become a public thoroughfare— 
a popular lounge! Two houses of 

ublic entertainment, an inn and ale- 
on have (as is usually the case) 
tacked themselves to the skirts of the 
station-house; ay! and without so 
much as the civility of calling them- 
selves the Moseley Arms! The place 
is, in short, a cake-house—pointed 
out to the junketers who pic-nic in the 
woods, as the rum ould seat of one 
Squire Moseley—a queer ‘un—a 
cracky ould gentleman, in nankin shorts 





and gaiters, worth a power o’ money, 
which he hasn’t the heart to spend! 
I promise you that, troublesome as 
you may suppose our numerous family 
to my uncle, we are by no means 
the greatest nuisance inflicted on him 
by the railroad |” 

“It is rather hard,” observed my 
barrister brother, with an air of mag- 
nanimous compassion, * at Mr. Mose- 
ley’s age, and having acquired settled 
habits of life, to find them so tho- 
roughly overset! The old gentleman 
had composed his mind to solitude. 
He was of a philosophical turn. He 
loved argument and cribbage. The 
society of Mr. Rubric insured him 
both, and he asked no more. And 
now, to be broken in upon at all hours 
of the day—to have his venerable old 
mansion laid open to the espial of a 
station-house—and his hospitality sub- 
jected to the demand of his kinsfolk 
and acquaintances, every day of his 
life—nay, thrice on every day of his 
life—from year’s end to year’s end—is 
a severe trial! When he hears the 
shriek of the approaching train, he is 
never certain that it may not bring 
down upon him some poor relation ; 
and the railway, which deposits along 
so many hundreds of miles, its fumes 
and dust, its noise and nuisance, ap- 
pears to him constituted for the sole 
purpose of depositing visitors at the 
gates of Moseley Hall! To say no- 
thing of accidents! At any hour of 
the day, some frightful explosion may 
convert this peaceful mansion into an 
infirmary ; filling his spare beds with 
maimed and dying persons—and his 
hall with coroners’ inquests and funeral 
array! Poor nervous old gentleman ! 
how can he be expected to resign him- 
self at once to a calamity so unfore- 
shown in the casting of his horoscope ! 
As well might he have expected to see 
a volcano start up in his paddock, as 
this fearful arena for the combat of 
the elements—fire and water against 
earth and air!” 

‘* Do not expect me to pity him!” 
said I, in answer to this special plead- 
ing. “A main advantage of half 
these modern improvements consists in 
their triumph over individual selfish- 
ness. Is the well-being of this egotist, 
this human oyster, this useless member 
of the community, to be weighed 
against a benefit conferred on the 
united kingdom? A few hundred 
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such churlish proprietors as uncle 
Moseley, and where would be the 
vaunted hospitality of old England ? 
No, no! the old gentleman has been 
smoked out of a den which he had 
never the heart to render pleasant or 
profitable to other people !” 

« T shall like to hear what you will 
say to his grievances while visiting 
at Moseley Hall!” cried my lawyer 
brother. 

« T shall never visit it! There was 
a time when I would have given worlds 
for an invitation, and never received 
one. Why should I harass the old 
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man for the sake of seeing it now, in 


‘its -days of desecration, and stripped 


of all its colouring of romance ?” 

“* [ think I could tempt you to break 
your resolution!” observed my young- 
est sister. “I can promise you that 
the old family seat contains a picture 
connected with a story which eT 

But, I forbear. 





My readers have, 
probably, heard enough of these family 
details! I can scarcely expect any, 
besides myself, to feel interested in the 
daily disappointment in love, of 
Uncte Mosgter! 





‘¢ FIXITY OF TENURE” 


Tue original nature of tenures of 
land in Europe, has furnished a sub- 
ject for much discussion. Of the 
three best-known kinds of tenure, that 
by conquest, or usurpation, has called 
forth much obloquy from writers of a 
certain stamp; but we are not sure, 
that in times of disturbance and na- 
tional despondency, this was not even 
a more legitimate title than the other 
two. 

The grant of the sovereign, whe- 
ther for services done, or in proof of 
personal favour, conveyed no gua- 
rantee to the dependents on the lord 
of the manor that he was able to pro- 
tect them against aggressions. The 
fact of having purchased or inherited 
land was liable to be infringed by a 
daring adversary, and had often to be 
sustained by wager of battle. If the 
landowner had won his sway by force 
of arms, or by superior cunning, he 
held out some prospect of security to 
all who chose to settle under him. 
They might have wished, perhaps, for 
some stronger guarantee that their 
investments of capital and labour 
upon his lands should be inviolate, 
but in the early ages of our history 
there was no other. It may, there- 
fore, safely be assumed, that the title 
of conquest was the best and most 
legitimate, in the times in which land 
could be acquired by such means. 
This is sufficient to make the titles, 


HISTORICALLY AND ECONOMICALLY CONSIDERED. 


afterwards derived from it, whether 
by purchase or inheritance, good and 
indefeasible. 

The difference in the consideration 
paid to the owner by the tiller of the 
land in those parts of Europe where 
rents prevail, is still very closely mea- 
sured by the degree of security which 
the tenant enjoys. Where unfettered 
exertion, whether of mind or of body, 
is allowed, there rents are highest. In 
by far the largest part of our quarter 
of the globe rents are, however, un- 
known, because the profits of the pea- 
sants, who ought to pay them, are 
reduced, either by taxation or by per- 
sonal restrictions, so low as to afford 
but a bare livelihood. The landlords 
in Austria, Prussia, and a great part 
of Germany, having ceased to exercise 
political influence, and thus to act as 
protectors to their tenants, the value 
of land sank so much in consequence 
that it became almost indifferent in 
whose name the land was held. We 
shall recur again to this state of things 
abroad, and to the advantage that was 
taken of it by the governments of 
those countries to introduce a grand 
modification in the nature of the 
tenures of land, at different periods, 
When society has assumed a shape 
sufficiently settled for capital to accu- 
mulate, the land which yielded no 
rent, because it was poorly cultivated, 
becomes an object of solicitude. It 
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is found that well situated tracts can 
be more economically cultivated by 
the aid of capital than land distant 
from a centre of consumption can be 
brought to produce. The accumula- 
tion'of population, by increasing the de- 
mand, causes this difference to appear 
striking, and under the influence of 
peace and confidence, the numerous 
causes of the varying value of land 
ow perceptible. To the land and 
ur, therefore, (the original capi- 
tal of every country,) a third element 
thus becomes superadded, in the shape 
of accumulations of stock, buildings, 
or transferable commodities, which 
did not exist before. Such land as 
affords opportunities for using this 
accumulation of course rises in de- 
mand, and a rent is paid for the use 
of it out of the accumulation. 

In the primitive state of society, 
therefore, we find much land which is 
of no value, because no use is made of 
it, even if it be nominally appropri- 
ated. Of such there is this moment 
abundance in the wastes of North 
and South America, in the Siberian 
and Tartarian plains, and probably 
in central Africa. When a conqueror 
induces men to settle under him for 
protection, he can, in the first in- 
stance, levy no tribute but their per- 
sonal services. His subjects are his 
soldiers, his servants, or his husband- 
men. A large portion of Europe is 
still in this very state. Under effec- 
tive protection, and only under such, 
is accumulation possible, and the land- 
lord, who before had a title from his 
power, that must be valid in law, now 
requires one that is good in an eco- 
nomical point of view. 

The landlord thus becomes a ca- 
pitalist. But, like the monied capi- 
talist or owner of accumulated stock, 
he only furnishes the means of indus- 
try to his tenant. Thus, on the man- 
ner in which he has fulfilled his duties 
as landlord, the rise of two other kinds 
of property depends ; without a secure 
title to land, neither capital nor labour 
find remunerative employment. The 
return for his investment, although 
influenced by the improvement or de- 
terioration of the condition of his 
land, is not measured by the fluctu- 
ation of prices, any more than the 
interest drawn by the fundholder, or 
manufacturer, from their monied in- 
vestments. Land is usually perma- 


nently bettered by repeated invest- 
ments of capital, which the landlord 
either advances or is ultimately made 
to refund. No tenant builds houses 
or offices, or makes any considerable 
outlay, without an understanding that 
he is to be indemnified, either by the 
valuations when he leaves the ground, 
or by an allowance in the rent while 
he is in possession. The exceptions 
to this rule are neither so frequent 
nor so important as the chances of 
war and peace, which influence the 
value of the public funds, and are at 
all times less significant than the un- 
expected improvements in manufac- 
tures which affect the value of money 
embarked in factory speculations. 
There is, therefore, no incongruity 
in classing landlords with monied 
capitalists, and in declaring rent to be 
regulated, (where industry is on a 
sound footing,) by the rate of interest 
which monied capital commands. If 
rents much exceed the ordinary rate 
of interest, capitalists hold out in- 
ducements to landlords to sell their 
property. If trade is brisk, and 
money in demand, the profits of all 
parties are good ; and landlords, who 
have farms to let, find that they can 
derive advantage from the same cir- 
cumstances that procure to other ca- 
italists an increased return for their 
investments. Much confusion com- 
monly arises from the want of a due 
distinction between the estimate of 
capital and of income. The land- 
lord's return from the land being thus 
fixed by a standard extraneous to the 
price of produce, is of course greatest 
when the amount of capital invested 
is smallest. Thus, land bought at 
twenty years’ purchase is more valu- 
able to the landlord than such as he 
pays twenty-four years’ purchase for. 
The rise in the interest of money, 
from four to five per cent, places the 
purchaser of land, at twenty-four 
years’ purchase, in the position of one 
who bought at twenty years’ purchase, 
and raises his income in that propor- 
tion. But because the capital value 
of the land, under such circumstances, 
will not be more than the original 
purchase-money, land is commonly 
thought not to have increased in value 
by the change. Such an improvement 
of rental as is here described, cannot 
easily be obtained without an improve- 
ment in trade generally ; and as this 
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often induces persons to sell land, in 
order to embark their capital else- 
where, it frequently happens that the 
market is overstocked with saleable 
property, and that a rise in the return 
to the landlord is accompanied by a 
depreciation in the capital sum for 
which the land can be sold. But such 
a depreciation can only be temporary 
in its nature, for the ultimate effect 
of any stimulus to trade is, to cause 
a demand for land for building, for 
roads, for canals, and other purposes, 
by which use of it the capital value of 
land is permanently raised. 

The increased value, both of the 
capital and income of the landlord, 
derived from the general prosperity of 
the country, in the manner we have 
described, differs from the prospect 
held out to landowners by Mr. Ri- 
cardo, and the political economists of 
the school that has been called after 
him. Mr. Ricardo supposes that a 
nation depends for food upon a given 
extent of soil, which grows less and 
less able to meet the demands upon it, 
in proportion as the population of the 
country, and with it the demand for 
food, increases. As it is evident that, 
ultimately, by this process, there must 
be a limit, beyond which food cannot 
be provided, this mode of account- 
ing for a rise in the value of land 
made it imperative to impose checks 
upon population, and thus Mr. Mal- 
thus’s theory originated. 

But the source of prosperity which 
is opened to the landlord by the ge- 
neral improvement in the return 
afforded by the national industry, in- 
volves no limit to the population. In- 
stead of looking to the ue of 
food only as the source of rent, the 
landowner is taught by it to anticipate 
and to seek to promote an extension 
of cities, of roads, and other means 
of communication — of improved 
modes of diffusing intelligence — of 
sound principles of government, and of 
all that conduces to promote the suc- 
cess of every other class of citizens, 
as well as his own. Thus, a clear 
view of the landlord’s true position is 
of the greatest possible importance ; 
as it reconciles his interest with those 
of all other classes, and makes him 
their natural guide and protector. 

Let us now consider the position of 
the tenant. If the landlord ranks 
with the capitalist, the tenant farmer 
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resembles the tradesman. His profits, 
besides repaying the interest on what- 
ever money investment he has made 
in stock, must also afford him a salary 
for his daily labour, whether of the 
head or of the hand. The tenant's 
return from the land is, therefore, 
estimated by a different standard from 
that by which the rise and fall of rent 
is measured. It depends upon the 
rate of profit drawn from trade gene- 
rally, but especially upon the demand 
for labour. When trade is brisk and 
labour in demand, (whether of the 
head or of the hand,) there is a dis- 
position created in agriculturists to 
migrate into towns, and tenants come 
into demand. But the number, in 
such cases, being few, the profit they 
can make is divided amongst them in 
larger shares, and they can afford to 
pay better rents than when they were 
more numerous. That this process 
has been going on during the present 
century in England is notorious, and 
it satisfactorily accounts for the con- 
stant growth of prosperity in that 
country. : 

An estimate, attributed to Mr. 
Porter, of the Board of Trade, states 
the proportions between the agricul- 
tural and the other classes of the po- 
pulation of Great Britain to have been 
modified considerably within the last 
thirty years. There were:— 


1811, 35) families employ-) 65 
tof ina, 33} ed in nial barf oterriag em 
1831,28) ture, and 72 Bley 


In 1841, the proportions are sup- 
posed to have been, twenty-five agri- 
cultural families, to seventy-five other- 
wise employed. By means of thus 
diminishing the number of persons 
cultivating the soil, not only is the 
labour of those eliminated from agri- 
culture saved in the division of profits, 
but if this labour be productively em- 
ployed elsewhere, it adds to the posi- 
tive amount of the riches of the coun- 
try. Under these circumstances alone, 
was it practicable for rents to rise in 
the manner they are known to have 
risen since the peace, notwithstanding 
the generally moderate prices of pro- 
duce; that is to say, it was only prac- 
ticable in the way in which rents have 
risen in England, without creating 
dissatisfaction amongst the tenants. 

It is clearly more to the advantage 
of the tenant that his prosperity is 
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thus linked to the general weal of all 
classes, than that he should be placed 
in the exceptional and obnoxious posi- 
tion in which Mr. Ricardo’s theory 
places him; according to which he 
ean only gain by imposing distress on 
all other members of the community. 
If he could only gain by raising the 
price of food, it would clearly be to 
the tenant’s interest to neglect his 
farming, in order that too much food 
might not be raised. In faet, Mr. 
Ricardo is driven to this absurd con- 
clusion, and confesses, in a note of his 
celebrated work, that the first effect 
of farming improvements, in his agri- 
cultural system, is to diminish rents. 
What would become of a country, 
the development of intelligence in 
whose citizens was cramped by so 
powerful a consideration, it is here 
needless to inquire. We have an 
example of the partial working of the 
system near us, for it must be evident 
to all reflecting men, that on farms in 
England and Ireland, where no im- 
provements have been introduced, 
whether chemical or mechanical, the 
yield of the land, and consequently its 
rent, has not improved. Whereas in 
Scotland, and in all parts where intel- 
ligence and machinery have been 
applied to improve farming, not only 
the tenant, but ultimately the landlord 
has benefitted. Still, as we said, the 
rent of the lord of the soil is, in all 
cases, strictly measured by the interest 
obtainable for monied capital in the 
general market. Trade has, in Great 
Britain, for some time past, not kept 
pace with the growth of capital. The 
funds, and other convenient invest- 
ments, have consequently risen, as has 
also the money price of land. But 
this adds no wealth to the landlord's 
possessions. If he were to realize 
under such circumstances, where 
could he invest to improve his in- 
come? In Ireland, the growth of 
population has nominally increased 
rents; but, for want of a drain for 
the superfluous hands, not only has no 
addition been made in consequence to 
the wealth of the country, but the 
dissatisfaction which the rise has oc- 
casioned involves an uuhappy and dis- 
tressing insecurity of property. 
Before inquiring whether some of 
the remedies that have been suggested 
for ‘this grievous state of things are 
practicable or desirable, it will be 


useful to trace the working of some 
of the general principles that we have 
laid down, in other countries. 

In but three countries of Europe, 
besides England, are rents found to 
prevail as a general rule, and these 
countries are the richest of the conti- 
nent. In Belgium and Holland, land 
is usually let to the cultivator at a 
money rent. In those two countries, 
public opinion, strengthened by intel- 
ligence, has, at all periods of modern 
history, checked the rapacity of the 
governments, and protected the indus- 
trious classes. Here we find a mode 
of occupying land very similar to that 
prevailing in the British islands. The 
rent is usually estimated in money, 
because the situation of those countries 
being favourable for trade, there is a 
ready sale for produce. England is 
now very dependent upon Holland for 
supplies of dairy produce, and not- 
withstanding the large exportations 
from Ireland, some hundreds of tons 
of butter are annually sent from 
Harlingen, in north Holland, to 
London. 

But, with this inducement to pursue 
agriculture, it is not in the rural dis- 
tricts of Holland that the population 
accumulates fastest. The inhabitants 
are too clear-sighted, not to perceive 
that both grain and dairy produce, 
like any other product of industry, 
ean be raised at very different rates, 
under differing circumstances. An 
accumulation of population inthe farm- 
ing districts would seriously detract 
from the profit that the land yields. 
When science is brought in to aid the 
agriculturist, every improvement is 
accompanied with a saving of manual 
labour, and both landlord and labourer 
are interested in not seeing the number 
of those accumulate who would reduce 
their profits by competition. 

Holland, therefore, and Belgium, 
afford instances where the interests of 
landlords, tenants, and labourers agree. 
The free constitutions of the two 
countries allow unrestrained exertion, 
and the labouring population migrates 
in the direction to which a promise of 
gain attracts them. The good insti- 
tutions for education provide the inha- 
bitants of all classes with the means of 
varying their occupations—and the in- 
telligence and industry displayed in 
choosing the most profitable branches 
of agriculture, as well as in leaving 
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one occupation for another, when a 
pressure is felt, is the result of the 
practical knowledge that is dissemi- 
nated systematically, and at little cost. 
Notwithstanding the pressure of a very 
heavy land tax, the profits of farmers 
in both Holland and Belgium are con- 
siderable, and must be chiefly ascribed 
to the mode thus adopted of prevent- 
ing competition from running to a 
ruinous extent. 

The third country in which rents 
prevail generally is very differently 
circumstanced from the other two— 
we mean Italy, and especially the 
northern portion of that peninsula. 

In Lombardy, where the most re- 
fined agricultural system prevails, that 
ean be found in any part of the globe, 
the Austrian commercial policy is re- 
pressive of trade. Manufactures, al- 
though carried on, are not profitable, 
for coals do not abound. The agri- 
cultural population was, as history 
tells us, thrown upon its own resources 
as early as the sixteenth century, when 
Charles V. incorporated the Milanese 
into the Austrian empire. 

But, at a much earlier period, the 
inhabitants had turned their attention 
to the advantages which a scientific 
system of irrigation and draining pro- 
mised, with the aid of their climate, 
to afford. The great fall of rain, in 
addition to the number of the streams 
descending from the Alps, would re- 
duce the flat country between Milan and 
the Po to the condition of a bound- 
less swamp, if the flow of the water 
were not regulated. ‘The first canal, 
“© Naviglio grande,” was constructed 
in the twelfth century, upon a plan 
thai excites astonishment, when ‘we 
consider the epoch. Its level was kept 
high, so as to command the surround- 
ing country—and while it conveyed 
the produce to distant markets, it gave 
fertility to the fields which it traversed. 
Sluices are cut along the sides at fre- 
quent intervals, whence water for 
irrigation is supplied—that, after pass- 
ing over a succession of meadows, is 
drained into the lower beds of the 
streams. The laying down of a farm, 
where such a means of increment was 
at the disposal of the farmer, soon 
became a matter of careful solicitude, 
and even now, without the aid of an 
« Ingegnere,” no one ventures to make 
any change in the level of the surface. 
Under an Italian sun, this supply of 
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water produces wonderfully abundant 
crops. Four, five, and sometimes 
seven times in the year, the rich mea- 
dows are mown, on which the Par- 
mesan cheese is made. This cheese is 
made of skimmed milk, the cream 
being previously taken off for butter— 
and yet it is the cheese by far the most 
prized, in every part of Europe, that 
is brought to market. In London, it 
sells dearer than either the Cheshire 
or Stilton cheeses. 

Cheese, silk, wine, rice, all export- 
able commodities, are the favourite 
productions of the Lombard agricul- 
turists. The large profits obtained 
from agriculture, not being aided by a 
corresponding development of trade, 
have occasioned a very minute sub- 
division of the land, which the law of 
inheritance in Italy favours—the landed 
property of every person dying being 
divided in equal shares amongst the 
children. Rents are high, consisting 
usually in one half of the nett produce, 
after expenses are deducted, where 
the stock and farming utensils are 
bought by the tenant. One half of 
the gross produce is paid, if they are 
furnished by the landlord. As the 
crops, in so fine. a soil, and under so 
genial a climate, are valuable—the 
actual amount received by the landlord 
is, perhaps, the largest in Europe. 
But his position is a most uncomfort- 
able one. 

With the growth of population, the 
constant subdivision of the land re- 
duces the revenues of families at a 
rapid rate, without affording any relief 
to the farmer, in whose class the num- 
ber of candidates is also continually 
increasing in a similar proportion. 
The trammels upon trade, which con- 
sist in export duties on produce, and 
prohibitory duties on foreign manu- 
factures, as well as the police restric- 
tions upon the migration of the rural 
population into towns, shut the agri- 
culturists up in this narrow circle. 
While, therefore, rents are growing 
oppressive, there is no augmentation 
of the real wealth of the country. 
There is no drain from the country to 
relieve the rural industrious popula- 
tion. It is evident that such a system 
cannot safely be persevered in long; 
and that a relaxation of the Austrian 
fiscal and police regulations must take 

lace, or that violent commotions will 

e unavoidable. 
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How many of the civil wars that we 
read of in history have been occasioned 
by similar unnatural obstructions of 
the course of industry we do not know, 
because historians seldom go below the 
surface in recording events. It is evi- 
dent that the measure of the patience 
of the Lombards can now only be the 
extent to which they can strain the 
resources of their fertile country. 
When these are worked out, there 
must be a crash that may improve, 
but that has more the appearance of 
threatening the destruction of the pre- 
sent social and industrial systems. 

In other parts of Italy, an equally 
admirable system of agriculture may 
occasionally be found, but not to the 
same extent that we meet with it in 
Lombardy. It is evident that educa- 
tion (not exclusively of the schools) 
transmits, in Lombardy, from parent 
to child, a mass of practical know- 
ledge that induces activity, and directs 
it beneficially. Neither the orange 
tree, nor the olive, which are met 
with in the Neapolitan States in all 
their beauty, can brave the cold of 
the winter in the north of Italy. Yet, 
the published statement of rents drawn 
from the land, shows what may be 
done by a judicious use of its resources 
even when they consist of articles that 
meet with competition in the general 
markets of Europe. 

M. Burger, a German writer, who 
has investigated the agricultural sys- 
tems in use in Lombardy with great 
diligence, informs us that the rent 
paid in 1825 for sixteen estates in 
the province of Vicenza, containing 
10024, jochs, or 1100 acres, averaged 
thirty-four florins, two kreutzers per 
joch, or about £3 per acre. He spe- 
cifies the rents paid on thirty-two 
estates, scattered over the provinces 
of Lodi, Pavia, Milan, and Como, 
which range from £2 to £3 per acre. 
The treatise of M. Verra, entitled, 
“ dei prati del Busso Milanese,” con- 
tains much valuable and curious infor- 
mation respecting the Italian pastures. 
According to this author, eighteen to 
twenty acres of land, irrigated in the 
Milanese fashion, furnish fodder for 
fifty cows. M. Verra, himself, has 
had cows in his stables, whose carcases 
weighed eighty stone, while they were 
yielding upwards of 2000 quarts of 
milk in the year. 

The rents here quoted are, of 
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course, to be estimated, by an English. 
man, according to the different value 
of money in England and in Italy. In 
the latter country, the price of all 
kinds of food is lower than in Great 
Britain. Thus, the landlord shares 
with the tenant the advantages afforded 
by the low price of articles of necessity 
on the one hand, while he looks toa 
judicious selection of articles suited 
for exportation for the payment of a 
high rent. Under these circumstances, 
in any comparison with English agri- 
cultural rents, the sum named above 
must be increased, at least twenty-five 
per cent., to place them on a parallel 
with the conditions of English farming 
rents. The Italian, moreover, pays a 
heavy land tax, which is estimated at 
about twelve and a half per cent. of 
the gross produce of the soil—so that, 
if all these charges are added together, 
the yield of the land in those countries 
is clearly out of all proportion, greater 
than the return to which we are 
accustomed from agriculture in Eng- 
land. 

Small and beautifully-cultivated dis- 
tricts are also met with in the Neapo- 
litan States, in the Ionian Islands, in 
Spain—where Cadiz is prominent as 
a centre of high cultivation—and in 
Portugal, where Oporto stands in a 
similar position. But the tenures of 
land are very various in those coun- 
tries; and although the facility for 
trading occasions every where the 
adoption of money rents to a certain 
extent, yet no agricultural system 
based upon rented land pervades, as a 
general rule, any country in Europe 
except Holland, Belgium, the north 
of Italy, and Great Britain. 

It becomes, therefore, an interesting 
question, why rents are peculiar to 
those countries which are notoriously 
distinguished from each other by the 
prevalence of very different habits of 
life and propensities amongst their in- 
habitants? In the first place, it may 
be remarked, these are the most 
densely-peopled districts of Europe. 
Lombardy contains two hundred and 
sixty inhabitants on the English square 
mile, and is consequently more popu- 
lous in proportion than Ireland. Bel- 
gium comes next in density, and Hol- 
land is but a little less densely peopled 
than England and Wales. Those 
countries are besides notoriously the 
richest in proportion of the various 
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sections of our quarter of the globe. 
It is difficult, with this evidence, to 
doubt that the growth of rent, as a 
mode of acquiring possession of land, 
accompanies the increase of population 
ina country. That the payment of 
rent does not diminish the wealth of a 
nation, is indirectly proved by its oc- 
currence in the richest countries. If 
rents were oppressive in their nature 
the resources of a rich country ought 
to enable the inhabitants to emancipate 
themselves from the burthen. If rents 
were repressive of production in their 
operation they could, for that reason 
alone, scarcely be tolerated in densely- 
peopled countries. It is remarkable, 
that in Italy rents are considered to be 
a subject of legitimate complaint. 
There, as in Ireland, the peasant finds 
it difficult to meet the various demands 
upon him, which although only in part 
made in money, it is not always even 
possible to meet on an emergency by 
the holder of produce. Although 
this affords a palpable and useful il- 
lustration of the difficulty that every- 
where meets us, when the value of 
all articles has to be represented by 
any one that may be selected; yet the 
root of the evil in this instance evi- 
dently lies, in Italy as in Ireland, in 
the want of a means of —— off 
the superfluous labour from the land, 
by inducements held out to resort to 
other occupations. In England, Hol- 
land, and Belgium, where trade and 
manufactures afford the required re- 
lief, the same oppression is not expe- 
rienced, although the principle of 
money payments is adhered to. 

The substitution of produce for 
money rents, which prevails to a great 
extent in Italy, does not appear to al- 
leviate the difficulty to the tenant. 
M. Burger’s work, which we have 
quoted, is full of complaints respecting 
the oppression of rents, which he looks 
= with the eye of a German. 

ow, if the position of the landlord 
towards the farmer is similar to that 
of the capitalist towards the trades- 
man who uses his money, it must be 
evident that rent is a portion of the 
produce of the soil, which repays in a 
less remunerating manner, the capital- 
ist’s advance, than the profit on the 
remainder repays the skill and time of 
the farmer. Where the numbers of 
the cultivators do not increase, thei. 
remuneration is tolerably constant, or 
only varies in proportier to any in- 
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creased skill they may apply: where 
théy decrease, the profits accruing to 
each being augmented, it is probable . 
that higher rents will be the result. 
But scarcely any course of improve- 
ment in chemical or mechanical science 
applied to agriculture will keep pace 
with the growth of population. 

The number of families employed 
in agriculture in Great Britain (exclu- 
sive of Ireland) wasin 1831, 961,134 ; 
in 1841, if no relief had been possi- 
ble, there would have been 96,113 fa- 
milies more to support from the same 
fund, whereas if those new-comers— 
who, as we have seen, were drafted off 
into manufactures and trade as fast as 
they came—produced anything besides 
corn that would pay for their food, 
they must have been a welcome addi- 
tion to the farmers’ customers. The 
absorption of the rent paid by the far- 
mef would clearly not long suffice to 
keep profits stationary, as rents now 
form a much smaller sum than the 
aggregate of profits. Such a measure 
would be tantamount to an appropria- 
tion on the part of unsuccessful trades- 
men of the money lent to them by 
capitalists. Credit would be destroyed 
by such a measure, but it would only 
yield a small fund to meet the impe- 
rative demand of a growing popula- 
tion. 

But we stated, that Mr. Burger, 
in speaking of rents in Italy, looked 
at them from the German point of 
view. This expression demands ex- 
planation ; and in order to make it in- 
telligible we must turn to those parts 
of Europe where rents form the ex- 
ception and not the rulee We may 
glean some valuable experience from 
the history of the northern and cen- 
tral European states. 

In the countries lying to the north- 
ward of the Alps an unsettled and in- 
securestate prevailed long after society 
had assumed a consistent form in Italy. 
During the tenth century, the ravages 
of the Normans on the French and 
Belgic coasts, as well as in England, 
and the incursions of the Magyars, or 
modern Huns, into Germany, kept the 
peaceful inhabitants of the open coun- 
try, as well as the citizens of towns, 
in constant alarm. The cruelties per- 
petrated by these rapacious marauders 
gave a character of permanence to 
the military forms of holding land, 
which was derived from the original 
conquests of the Tuetonic and Scla- 
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vonic tribes. The consistency which 
this military organization lent to 
Europe was tested on the great Mogul 
invasion in the thirteenth century; and 
the results of the battles of Olmutz 
and Liegnitz proved the efficiency of 
the system, by rescuing the rising 
civilization of this quarter of the globe 
from fresh disturbance. 

Under this military organization 
the rudiments of landed tenures have 
to be sought, and, as we before said, 
most properly so, because when land 
might be had for nothing it was of no 
value if the protection of some chief- 
tain did not secure to the cultivator 
the enjoyment of a due return for his 
labour expended upon it. The great 
fief holders held their land of the crown 
in all the northern states, upon the 
obligation of military service. Under 
these the peasant cultivators held by 
alike tenure. Security was what all 
desired, and the natural fee for its en- 
joyment was to aid in its support. 
When the dread of foreign foes was 
averted, and internal organization com- 
menced, the natural process would 
have been that which would have 
drawn the greater part of every ac- 
cumulation of the population into 
towns as centres of trade. According 
to the natural operation of this law 
the cities assumed at an early age a 
remarkable importance in the political 
world. But the jealousy of the sove- 
reigns was excited to check their pro- 
gress. The constant wars which for 
so many centuries devastated Europe 
was even more fatal to the growth of 
cities, for they interrupted trade and 
destroyed credit. 

Under these circumstances the popu- 
lation of the northern states accumu- 
lated as a class of peasant cultivators, 
that spread over a vast extent of sur- 
face, exhibiting every variety of ferti- 
lity and dependent upon very different 
climates. This state of things ad- 
mitted of few exchanges—the peasants 
raised food for themselves as their 
neighbours did. Any surplus of corn 
found no demand, and for scarcities 
arising from deficient crops there was 
no alleviation. Clothing was drawn 
from the fleeces and the flax produced 
on each farm—the household imple- 
ments were of domestic manufacture. 
The feudal lord received as rent a 
number of days’ labour in the week, 
which he appropriated to till his pri- 
vate domains. If he no longer suc- 





cessfully resisted foreign aggression, 
in Germany at least, he exerted poli- 
tical influence in favour of the localities 
of which he was the natural repre- 
sentative. In this manner the govern- 
ments, the church, and the} schools 
were supported. The first great 
change occurred when the use of gun- 
powder rendered the adoption of 
standing armies necessary. 

The enormous expense entailed by 
standing armies upon the governments 
obliged them to revise and improve 
the sources of taxation, and as early 
as the reign of Charles V. we find re- 
gular assessments of a land tax levied 
on the Italian subjects of that empe- 
ror. The land tax was not introduced 
into Germany until the last century, 
when it occasioned a change in the ac- 
knowledged rights of property, to 
which we alluded in the commence- 
ment of this paper. 

The constant wars had destroyed 
the trade of Germany and the adjacent 
countries. Agriculture was looked 
upon as the only secure occupation. 
The landlord was, however, con- 
tent with the labour of his tenant, and 
exacted little besides, especially little 
money. These forms of rent there was 
no chance of increasing, and the land- 
lord's interest in the mode of cultiva- 
tion adopted by the tenant was con- 
sequently gone. An assumption had 
gradually sprung up amongst the law- 
yers that from long hereditary tenure 
on traditional services, the peasants 
had acquired as good a title to the 
seisin of their farms as their feudal 
lords had to the baronies which they 
usurped upon the crown. During the 
struggle for supremacy between Aus- 
tria, Bavaria, and Prussia, which dis- 
tracted Germany through the greater 
part of the last century, the true re- 
medy for the diminished regular re- 
venues of the crown could not be 
sought. Instead of measures calcu- 
lated to promote the general prospe- 
rity of all classes, the imperial go- 
vernment thought proper to moot an 
attack upon one body, and selected 
(certainly the only one that, under the 
circumstances, was able to give any 
thing) the landed interest. Under the 


pretext of an equitable adjustment of 
the taxes, the land was surveyed, and 
the services generally fixed by the 
crown. It was acknowledged that 
this was done with a view to secure to 
the tenant such a return from his land 
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as would enable him to pay the land 
tax. Under this arrangement the 

asant’s indefeasible property in his 

olding was acknowledged by law, 

and his usurpation legalized. Maria 
Theresa gave the German peasantry 
‘fixity of tenure.” 

Her successor, Joseph ,II., who 

ascended the throne with more real 

ower than any ruler in Europe had 
for ages possessed, wasted his time in 
incoherent projects of reform, and his 
resources in a useless and unsuccessful 
contest with the Turks. Financial pres- 
sure drove him also to financial reform. 
The state of industry had been in no 
way improved in Germany in the inter- 
val, and the land was once more looked 
to as the only resource of an exhausted 
treasury. A fresh interference be- 
tween landlord and tenant took place ; 
the services were again modified, and 
the land tax was raised and made more 
stringent. The suppression of the 
monasteries covered this dangerous 
interference with private property with 
an halo of popularity. 

If we ask what the German peasan- 
try had to gain by those changes, it 
clearly resolves itself into the chance 
that a commutation of a part of the 
services paid in labour into money 
payments made to the crown might 
be advantageous to them. This could 
only be the case in trading districts, 
where the redemption of the services 
would soon have become easy and in- 
evitable, without any interference. In 
full as many cases the change was most 
inconvenient to men who could not 
readily dispose of their produce. But 
there was another side to the tenures, 
where they involved serfage on the 
part of the peasants, the abolition of 
which was a prudent as well as a 
popular measure, and was soon found 
to be as beneficial to the landlords as it 
was to the tenants. 

Under Francis II., after the Con- 
gress of Vienna, the land tax was 
again revised, and the emperor having 
no boon of freedom to offer, the mea- 
sure was a purely financial one. The 
addition made to the tax involved, this 
time, no interference with contracts, 
and a heavy charge was willingly sub- 
mitted to, because it did not assert a 
principle destructive of the right of 
property. It was not remarked even 
on this occasion that the retention of 
the whole population of a country in 
the condition of agrarian labourers, 


prevents the accumulation of wealth, 
and the laws restricting the migration 
of labourers into towns, and the pro- 
hibitive duties that restricted trade, 
were adopted without any suspicion as 
to their probable results, both for the 
revenue and the landed interests. 

The Prussians had been less pru- 
dent in their proceedings. After the 
prostration of the Prussian power at 
Jena, a number of speculative charac- 
ters set to work to regenerate, what they 
considered an exhausted nation. The 
land, the great goal of all political 
adventurers, was the first object of the 
care of the reformers. The property 
in the soil had passed, as has been 
described, to the cultivators, and had 
been acknowledged to be theirs in the 
course of the preceding century. 
There remained, therefore, but the 
services due to the original lords, with 
which any one could interfere. 

By aseries of decrees, commencing 
in 1808, the commutation of these 
services for a surrender of land to the 
lord, was declared permissible for the 
tenant, and obligatory on the landlord, 
if demanded. Thus less land would 
remain to the peasant, and more would 
fall to the landlord, but without the 
labour requisite to till it. On the 
other hand, the peasant had nothing 
to employ the labour which was thus 
released. Here, as in Austria, the 
redemption of the services was eagerly 
adopted in trading districts, that offered 
employment or a ready sale for pro- 
duce. But in a great portion of the 
kingdom these decrees have never 
been carried out, because the interests 
of both parties were infringed by 
them. This is declared emphatically 
by M. K. F. Eichhorn, the highest law 
authority in Prussia, in his excellent 
history of the Germanic State and of 
its laws, and accompanied with the preg- 
nant remark that by allowing every faci- 
lity to individuals to consult their true 
interests on this point, more progress 
would have been made towards an 
equable adjustment than was practica- 
ble under the guidance of arbitrary 
legislation. 

All who are acquainted with the 
history of these transactions must have 
been surprised at the praise which a 
recent Scottish tourist has bestowed 
upon them, and at the manner in which 
his account of them was used by some 
to lead the uninformed to suppose that 
these measures had been beneficial te 
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Prussia, and that their adoption would 
be useful in Ireland. There is no 
parallel between the state of the two 
countries which would justify any such 
imitation, but if there were, it is easy 
to see that the measure devised by the 
minister, Von Stein, was of no advan- 
tage to Prussia. 

During the war with France, and 
the military occupation of the king- 
dom by the French, the effects of such 
a measure were not visible. Trade 
having been destroyed and credit anni- 
hilated, no resource was left, but for 
the peasants to grow their own food, 
which they could have done under the 
old tenures. But after the peace, 
when it would have been advantageous 
to engage a large portion of the popu- 
lation to embark in trade and other pur- 
suits, the peasants were found tied tothe 
land which they owned, and unwilling 
to leave what had the attraction of being 
their own property. The manner in 
which these countries are even now cul- 
tivated is such as entails a barbarous 
waste of labour, and this is evidently 
occasioned by the false calculation 
which supposes that rent is a deduc- 
tion from the profit of the tenant. 
The first result of this notion is the 
supposition that the possession of the 
Tana is of more importance than its 

oper cultivation. No care is now 
eateusd by these small Jr sorte in 
endeavouring to obtain fields adjacent 
to each other. Small patches, often 
some miles apart, belong to one family, 
and the plough and the cart go out to 
each separately from the village, en- 
tailing a loss daily of some hours of 
labour. As long as these lands will 
support a family no member of it thinks 
of going into trade, and thus the mea- 
sure which has been lauded as enrich- 
ing the peasantry, may easily be shown 
to have proved most detrimental to 
their interests. 

The adoption of any similar mea- 
sures in Ireland would of course be 
attended with similar results. The 
‘fixity of tenure,” under present cir- 
cumstances, instead of inducing the 
superfluous labour to leave the land, 
and to make room for scientific sys- 
tems of agriculture, would fetter every 
one who obtained a lot of his own for 
life, and his family possibly for gene- 
rations to a mode of cultivation that 
is now the cause of their distress, 
All hope of improvement would be 
annihilated by a confiscatory measure 


similar to that which took place in 
Germany. 

But the experience of the Germans 
shows that the innovations would not 
stop there. The diverting of the at- 
tention of all classes from the true 
sources of wealth to false ones, would 
so much augment the pressure under 
which the poor are now suffering, that 
the second step of an arbitrary re- 
demption of rents would be inevitable. 
Whoever advocates the first step, 
with this example before his eyes, is 
clearly responsible for the second that 
will follow it. 

The proposed plan of “fixity of 
tenure” is thus but an excuse for ulti- 
mate spoliation. The fund that might 
for the moment thus be placed at the 
disposal of the labouring classes, would 
not in any way compensate for the 
loss which would accrue to all from 
the destruction of credit that must 
accompany all interference with pri- 
vate contracts. Again, the population 
would not increase the less rapidly 
from the notion that the labouring 
classes had been enriched, or from the 

rospect held out of preying upon the 
andlords. Of course, after a few 
years, things would have subsided into 
their original state ; and the new pro- 
prietors would sell their proprietary 
rights, and relapse once more into 
tenants, if confidence was not so utterly 
destroyed as to drive all reflecting 
capitalists out of the kingdom. 

It may seem strange that notions so 
fraught with absurdity and danger 
should find advocates amongst men 
whose pers are entitled to re- 
spect on other points. But on matters 
connected with political economy great 
confusion of ideas prevails. Even now 
the fame of the minister, Von Stein, 
who originated the measure of re- 
deeming the charges on the land in 
Prussia, and of Hardenberg, who after- 
wards aided in carrying it out, rests 
upon this stroke of policy. Admiration 
of its prudence is nearly universal in 
Germany ; and, with the exception of 
the protesting voice to which we have 
alluded, but whose weight is sufficient 
to turn the scale, and the few it may 
have convinced, the majority in Ger- 
many strongly recommend its adop- 
tion. Upon this principle it is the 
policy of all German agriculturists 
rather to purchase land and to farm it 
badly, than to invest their capital in 
stock, wherewith to work a farmed 
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holding to the greatest advantage. As 
ina crowded street, if attention is ealled 
to any particular object, all eyes are 
turned in one direction, and every thing 
besides is overlooked, thus is it possible 
to fix the attention of a nation on asin- 
gle subject, and to divert it from others 
that seem better entitled to regard. 
We have shown that the landlord 
stands to his tenant in the same rela- 
tion that the monied capitalist does to 
the tradesman or the merchant. The 
capital the landlord advances is not so 
well requited as the trouble of the 
farmer; and many a man is able to 
raise money enough to stock a farm, 
on which he lives well, but which he 
never could have purchased. The 
aggregate profits from a large area of 
land economically tilled is in propor- 
tion greater than it would be froma 
small extent of land. The obliging 
the tenant to purchase the fee simple 
of an estate forces him to employ one 
portion of his capital at the return 
which the interest of ae fixes, and 
only one portion at the scale fixed by 
the current profits on trade. Had he 
allowed some one else to hold the fee 
of the land, all his capital would bring 
in a profit return. or this reason, tf 
the fee of the land was given to the 
tenants in Ireland as a present, they 
would immediately look round for land- 
lords to release that portion of their 
capital, which they could better employ 
in stock and improvements. Any at- 
tempts to possess themselves of this 
distinct property, which under no cir- 
cumstances can be mixed up with their 
own, would be downright robbery, and 
would afford them no lasting relief. 
The facts that we have put forward 
respecting the history of landed tenures 
in other countries, are open to the 
test of inquiry; and much good will 
assuredly result from a candid investi- 
gation of the circumstances. Under 
the influence of the views which we 
have described, and which favour sub- 
division of the land, we find that 
France some years back had 941,031 
proprietors whose estates averaged 
311 acres, 344,069 proprietors whose 
lands averaged 80 acres, and 4,864,733 
proprietors of less than 20 acres. Of 
this last class M. Lullin de Chateau- 
vieux counts that 1,243,000 own less 
than 5 acres. In parts of Germany 
attention is now turning to the disad- 
vantage attending such small lots of 
land. Weare told of a change that 
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was recently effected at the village of 
Wablingen, in the Palatinate, in which 
277 holdings were reduced to 65. A 
village named Niederdieten, in the 
electorate of Hesse, had 3,317 allot- 
ments on 147 morgens, which con- 
sequently averaged about one fortieth 
of an acre each. Now, unless it can 
be proved that in agriculture, unlike 
any other branch of industry, there 
is an advantage in small, and no eco- 
nomy in large establishments, it must 
be acknowledged that, for any other 
purpose but gardening, five acres are 
too little to occupy a family advan- 
tageously, and that consequently a still 
greater subdivision is a waste of power. 

There is, moreover, no means of pro- 
viding for the demand for labour, for 
manufactures and the arts, or litera- 
ture, if the necessity of a constant 
augmentation of agricultural labourers 
is assumed. If the substitution of 
mechanical and chemical power be 
looked forward to in agriculture as 
in other branches of industry to re- 
lease hand labour that will have to 
seek oecupation elsewhere, the pro- 
blem presents no difficulty. 

The attempt to agitate for an im- 
proved arrangement of industry that 
may benefit Ireland, is consequently a 
false speculation. In economical, as 
in all other speculations, truth is sure 
to be found on the side of morality 
and order, although to the impatient 
it may be difficult to detect. Neither 
monied capital nor credit can accumu- 
late in a country that is exposed to 
constant agitations. Without capital 
and credit neither manufactures nor 
trade can flourish ; there can therefore 
be no drain of labour from the pursuit 
of agriculture while agitation is able 
to defy the law. Tranquillity, good 
means of education, and rapid and 
cheap internal communications, would 
soon raise Ireland out of her present 
disconsolate state to that of a pattern 
for the rest of Europe. The soil is as 
rich and her climate as favourable for 
agriculture as those of any of the 
countries we have named. The ac- 
knowledged quickness of perception 
which is a characteristic of Irishmen, 
fits them peculiarly for arts requiring 
ingenuity and skill. This hitherto 
dormant capital, if drawn forth, would, 
we venture to prophesy, prove a richer 
and more lasting fund of wealth than 
any interference with private contracts 
is likely to afford. 

2s 
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RAMBLING RECORDS OF PEOPLE AND PLACES. 


By the Author of “ Letters from the Coast of Clare," “ Souvenirs of a Summer in Germany,” &c. &c. 


NO. L=-—-SUNRISE FROM THE RIGHI. 


Showing the reasons why some of the guests were brown, and others fair, at the 
table d’hote—Evils predicted at the top of the Righi—Want of room, want of 
food, and want of sleep—The delights of Lucerne—Ascent of the Righi—The 
two guides—A jolly hermit—Pilgrims—The laughing holtz-mann—Fritz and 
his squirrel nut-cracker—The hotel Rigi-culm, and its interior—The bereaved 
bridegroom—The schoolmaster of Meyringen and his friend—Strangers’ Book, 


and the wit found therein. 


THERE was a great contrast in the 
appearance of two parties assembled 
round the table d’hédte of the hotel at 
Lucerne, on the 13th of September, 
1841. Those at the one end had 
their faces so tanned and freckled, 
from the effects of open air, and burn- 
ing sun, that the original hue of nose, 
cheek, and forehead, was hardly re- 
cognizable ; while the complexions of 
the other guests had, apparently, not 
been subjected to the same bronzing 
influence. Of these two parties, the 
first had that day returned from an 
excursion to the top of the Righi, and 
the second was to make the ascent the 
next morning—We were among the 
latter. 

As may be supposed, the conver- 
sation between those who had just 
come down, and those who were about 
going up, turned upon the incidents of 
the expedition. Indeed every one at 
the table had some Righi adventure to 
recount—some piece of useful advice, 
information, or warning to administer, 
for the benefit of novices. 

One told how, when he reached the 
top of the mountain, bringing with 
him an appetite that had been waxing 
stronger and stronger during the long 
ascent on foot, until the sharp air at 
the summit put the last finish to its 
already keen edge, he found the little 
inn full of guests as hungry as him- 
self, and hardly a morsel to eat. Some 
soup, most copiously diluted with the 
pure element, three or four chickens, 
a few dishes of sago pudding, and a 
very limited supply of bread, was all 


the store the larder could furnish 
forth to appease the cravings of about 
thirty individuals. This traveller, 
when closely questioned, confessed to 
a magnificent sunrise. But the grand 
object of the expedition seemed to 
have been so completely lost sight of 
and obliterated by his sufferings from 
starvation, that it occupied the back- 
ground of his memory; while hunger 
and the Righi stood forth prominently 
and indelibly associated in his mind. 

Another of the company remarked, 
that want of room was as common an 
evil as want of food in the little 
mountain inn. He advised our 
writing on, by a trusty messenger, to 
secure accommodations. 

“ You should, by all means, do so,” 
he added, “if you wish for a single- 
bedded room. There are but two or 
three of these in the house, and they 
are always in great request, especially 
by English travellers, who are some- 
times unphilanthropic enough to pre- 
fer solitude to the nocturnal compa- 
nionship of a strange German or Rus- 
sian, smelling strongly of tobacco, and 
with a wholesome horror to fresh air. 
There are two beds in all the other 
sleeping-rooms, and r 

« But who thinks of sleeping at the 
Righi top?” exclaimed one of the 
sun-burnt party, a fine young English- 
man, upwards of six feet high, and 
athletic in proportion. “I never 
closed an eye there last night, and I 
should think no more did any one else. 
When we arrived, I secured one of 


those said single-bedded rooms, and 
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most fortanaiie did I think myself, 
with the key safe in my pocket, while 
travellers camé pouring in on all sides 
during the evening, clamouring for 
accommodations. At last, at a very 
late hour, when we were all at supper, 
im came three ludies—two pretty 
French girls, with a mother nearly as 
blooming and young-looking as them- 
selves. Every room was taken by 
this time, and there was no place for 
them to spend the night in but the 
table-d’hote room, where groups of 
men were singing, smoking, and drink- 
ing, in various directions. I, of course, 
in gallantry bound, immediately sur- 
rendered my apartment to the dis- 
tressed ladies. How they all managed 
to stow themselves in such a bit of a 

ace, I am at a loss to imagine. 

hen the noise subsided a little, some 
of the men, without beds, like myself, 
began to make preparations for passing 
the night round the stove. I was 
about to follow their example, when 
the landlord came to inform me that 
a traveller, whom he expected, had 
not arrived, and that I might occupy 
his room if I pleased. I did not re- 
quire much pressing, as you may 
jadge, and was soon installed in a 
small apartment, containing two beds. 
In one of these a man was snoring 
away most comfortably. I took pos- 
session of the other, with a prospect 
of some hours’ rest before the horn 
should sound, which, I learned, was 
the signal of reveillé in the aoe 
But vain are the hopes of man. No 
sooner did I attempt to stretch myself 
on my couch, than my feet came in 
sudden contact with the foot-board, 
while my head was forced up violently 
against the opposite extremity of the 
bed. The clothes were so narrow, 
that when they were drawn over one 
side of the person, the other half 
remained exposed; and besides their 
scanty dimensions, they were so few 
and so thin, that the sharp air pierced 
through them. You have no idea how 
intensely cold the nights are in that 
elevated region. Well; I covered 
myself up as well as 1 could, with my 
own clothes, and though cramped and 
shivering, weariness prevailed, and I 
began to forget my miseries in sleep. 
It was a short-lived happiness. A dog 
commenced barking immediately un- 
derneath the window, loud enough to 
shake the wooden walls of the little 
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inn. The occupant of the other bed 
jumped up in a fright, and ran to the 
casement, thinking the sun was rising. 
It was still pitch dark, and not a soul 
seemed stirring; but our tormentor 
kept on barking away with unabated 
perseverance. I never met such an 
animal. At last I got so thoroughly 
out of patience, that I could remain 
no longer doubled up in my short bed. 
I rose and dressed myself, and groping 
my way down stairs, waited below 
until the household were on foot. 
Therefore,” added the tall English- 
man, winding up the history of his 
adventures, “let none delude them- 
selves with the idea of sleeping at the 
top of the Righi ;—they may pass the 
night there, bat sleep is out of the 
question.” 

“ Well,” said one of the ‘guests, 
“Ido not pity any one who, all 
their privations, is rewarded at last 
by a clear sky and a fine sun-rise. 

alf the people who ascend the 
Righi have neither one nor the ther. 
A rainy, drizzling morning, or else 
thick mist, is generally what they have 
for their pains and early rising. Even 
those who start with the fairest 
pects, often leave all the fine weather 
and sunshine behind them, and find a 
grievous change as they ascend into 
the regions above.” 

These were sad prognostications for 
us. Most of the company at the 
table-d’hote had misadventures to enu- 
merate; and though a few spoke of 
splendid views, sun-rises, and sun-sets, 
the majority had been unfortunate in 
their expeditions. 

How often we find this the case |. 
Whether it is that our disappoi 
ments make a deeper and more lasting 
impression upon the mind than our 
enjoyments, or that hope and fancy 
always paint me apo ictures than 
are destined to , Or that 
there is something in our nature that 
prompts us to dwell more on the dark 
than the sunny side of existence—to 
forget the smile, while we recall ‘the 
tear—I know not; but so it is, we 
hear many more complaints than gra- 
tulations in this world of ours. 

When we set out next » 
after an early breakfast, every thing 

romised a successful e ition. 

here was not a cloud in the blue sky, 
or a ruffle on the surface of the lovely 
lake. Beautiful Lucerne! — what 
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hours of exquisite enjoyment—what 
scenes of surpassing beauty are con- 
nected with co aie! and all so va- 
ried in their kind that memory scarcely 
knows which first to dwell upon. The 
magnificent amphitheatre of Alps that 
surround the sparkling lake which lies 
enshrined within them, like a costly 
gem—their snowy ae piercing the 
sky, with here and there along the 
range, deep, dark, mysterious fissures, 
and tall, grey, rocky points—abrupt, 
or gently swelling—an endless and 
beautiful variety. Mount Pilate, on 
the right, monarch of the mountain 
range ; the magic of whose colouring 
makes it look more like the bright 
creations of a dream, than any real 
object in this every-day world. Never 
shall I forget the moment when it first 
burst upon my view—the morning, 
when, throwing open the casement to 
e upon the far-famed scenery of 
ucerne, (we had arrived there in the 
dark,) the magnificent mountain pile 
appeared ahhady close before me, 
drawn against the sky, wrapped in its 
mantle of that exquisitely clear, soft, 
deep aerial blue, which pencil cannot 
paint, or pen describe. The form, the 
colouring, the boldly prominent posi- 
tion—all was like magic; and the eyes 
remained rivetted on the enchantin 
picture, afraid to turn away lest a 
should fade, too exquisite to last. 
Much of the charm of Lucerne de- 
pends upon the skies, and we were, in 
this respect, most favoured, for not a 
cloud veiled the mountains, or dimmed 
the brightness of lake or land, while 
we were there. The delicious even- 
ings spent gliding over the calm lake, 
when the air was cool, and no sound 
disturbed the complete repose, save 
the measured plash of the oars, or the 
wild ery of the water-hen, as she 
floated by on the wave. The lovely 
sunsets ;—watching the roseate hues 
tinging first one and then another 
snowy peak, while the lights and sha- 
dows formed a thousand beauteous 
a among the chain of Alps. 
The long ramble along the shore, and 
the grassy bank, or moss-covered 
stone, which afforded a delightful rest 
among fragrant heath and wild 
flowers. he visit to the busy, 
bustling market-place, where peasants 
from the four cantons might be seen, 
in all their picturesque variety of cos- 
tume ; the e hat, decorated with 


flowers, the laced boddice and full 
petticoat of Uri; the little coquettish 
cap of Schwytz, with its embroidered 
crown and black lace borders, sur. 
rounding a smiling face ; the maidens 
of Unterwalden, whose long dark 
tresses are wreathed with white rib- 
bons, and gathered up behind into 
graceful coils, through which is passed 
a silver arrow or bodkin, wrought in 
filagree ; and the comely Lucernoises, 
their snow-white chemisettes peeping 
out between the little black velvet 
collar that fastens round the throat, 
and the stomacher, laced with bright- 
coloured ribbons, and garnished with 
chains, that forms so graceful a part 
of their costume. 

Then, after the heat, and noise, and 
turmoil of the market-place, how 
pleasant to stroll under the shade of 
the quaint, old, covered-in wooden 
bridges—venerable and characteristic 
appendages of Lucerne—to study the 
paintings representing scenes of Scrip- 
ture history, or Swiss valour, sus- 
pended from the arched roof; or to 
watch the living groups, seated on 
those wooden benches where the mar- 
ket woman rests her basket, while she 
wipes her hot brow—where old men 
sit chatting in the shade, or young 
ones stop to exchange a word and a 
glance with the peasant maidens, who 
are comparing the gay ribbons, just 
purchased in the market-place—where 
the young mother seats herself, and 
lifting up her little one to the balus- 
trade of the bridge, gazes with beam- 
ing delight into its pleased face, while 
she points out the fie water glitter- 
ing and dancing underneath — the 
boats gliding across the lake, or the 
cattle, with their musical bells, coming 
down to the opposite shore to drink. 

And let me not forget, while enu- 
merating the pleasures of Lucerne, 
those hours of tranquil enjoyment 
spent at the window of our salon, 
when it was too hot to go out, and 
the view too lovely to allow of our 
reading, or writing, or doing any 
thing but gazing out upon it—when 
the far niente was indeed dolce and 
luxurious. Then was the harvest- 
time of those pretty birds that float 
in such numbers upon the clear wa- 
ters of the Lake of Lucerne — the 
coots or divers, whose confiding tame- 
ness is accounted for by the protection 
extended to them, it being unlawful 
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to catch or molest them. One would 
think they knew that that lazy hot 
hour of the day was a favourable mo- 
ment to present themselves, from the 
numbers that then came floating in 
the deep water beneath our windows, 
in expectation of the usual supply of 
crusts. Those at a distance, too, 
seemed to guess at what was going 
forward; for no sooner had the feast 
begun, than far off, across the lake, 
tiny black spots might be seen in all 
directions, skimming swiftly along, 
and increasing gradually as they ap- 
proached, into the plump, round forms 
of our glossy favourites. How eager 
was the strife when a larger crust 
than usual happened to be thrown 
out!—how amusing the contrast be- 
tween the light, active movements of 
the compact little divers, and those of 
two or three fat, lumbering, tame 
ducks, and a heavy, sleepy-looking 
goose, the tenants of a pen belonging 
to our hotel, who, tempted by the 
shower of bread, would sometimes set 
sail and enter the lists with their 
lively competitors. Now and then a 
fragment would escape the notice of 
the birds, and then how eagerly it was 
seized and dragged down under the 
water, by myriads of fishes of every 
size, that rose to the surface, always 
on the watch to secure what they 
could save from the sharp eyes of 
their powerful rivals. How pretty it 
was to see the active little divers sud- 
denly throw themselves forward, and 
lunge down to the bottom of the 
ke ; and then to watch their rapid 
ascent again, through the perfectly 
transparent water; the outstretched 
neck, elongated body, and quickly 
moving feet, as they shot up in a 
slanting position, like flying through 
crystal, their track marked by a line 
of silvery bubbles, and bearing, in 
their yellow bills, a bunch of grass, 
which was often seized by the others 
before they had well emerged on the 
surface. 

But I am forgetting, all this while, 
our expedition up the Righi. 

We had, as I said before, a charm- 
ing morning ; nothing could be more 
enchanting than our row across the 
lake, the secrets of whose depths were 
clearly visible through the transparent 
waters. Every rock and weedy stone 
—the long wreaths of sea-grass float- 
ing at the bottom—the gambols of 
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thousands of water insects, and fishes 
darting about, now rising and now 
sinking in merry shoals. One end of 
the awning that protected us from the 
sun-beams, was raised so as to enable 
us to enjoy the lovely view; the am- 
phitheatre of Alps, the varied and 
smiling shores, with all their graceful 
indentations, Lucerne and its many 
towers, and the glorious Mount Pilate 
wearing that garb of beauty under 
which alone it lives in our recollec- 
tions. Less fortunate travellers speak 
of its stern, gloomy aspect; and in- 
deed the general character of the 
mountain is that of a bare and savage 
region, wrapped in sullen clouds; but 
no frown dimmed its “azure brow” 
while we sojourned in its vicinity. 

We were almost sorry when our 
delightful trajet across the lake was 
over, and we approached Weggis, the 
little village from whence we were to 
begin our ascent. Our boat touched 
the shore, and we were hardly landed, 
when waiters, napkin in hand, guides, 
chaises-a-porteur-bearers, and all the 
idle groups usually found basking in 
the sun round a village inn, collected 
about us from the Weggis hostelry, 
the Lion, which: stands most conveni- 
ently near the water’s edge. 

Our inquiry as to whether we could 
obtain horses being satisfactorily re- 
plied to, we strolled about while the 
steeds were getting ready. Time never 
hangs heavily in a Swiss village. The 
sight of the chaises-d-porteur, those 
comfortable easy-chair inventions for 
getting up mountains, reminded me of 
our luxurious ascent in one of them 
to the summit of the great and lesser 
Winterberg, in the beautiful Saxon 
Switzerland, near Dresden. The 
porters, seeing me now look towards 
them, with an interest inspired by the 
association of “departed joys,” thought 
it a favourable moment to recommend 
their conveyances. 

“ Ah! if the ladies would only try 
a chaise—so much pleasanter than 
riding on horseback—so much cooler 
that hot day. And then safe, too: 
the ascent was very steep, so snaged 
and difficult in some places ; and those 
beasts were never sure-footed—acci- 
dents were continually happening. The 
horses too were so long in getting 
ready, and time was precious ; a great 
many parties had already gone up the 
mountain, all the beds would be en- 





gaged—no room would be left. In 
short, there was not a moment to be 
lost, and here were the chaises-d-por- 
teurs, all ready to step into, and two 
men to each, whereas the horses had 
only one guide, and the charges just 
the same, not a france difference.” 

The eloquent arguments of the poor 
“porteurs,” though enforced by most 
persuasive looks and gestures, were of 
no avail; and the appearance of the 
horses and their guides put an end to 
all efforts to tempt us to adopt their 
mode of conveyance. The steed that 
fell to my lot, a shaggy, clumsy, pa- 
tient-looking animal, was pronounced 
to be the stoutest of the cavalcade, 
and therefore a carpet-bag and some 
cloaks were by common consent ad- 
judged to him in addition to my 
weight, and strapped up behind. The 
owner, a young mountaineer, with a 
fresh-coloured boyish countenance, and 
a pair of intelligent black eyes, acted 
as guide, and led the way, while the 
gentlemen of the party, armed with 
stout sticks pointed with iron, pro- 
ceeded on foot. 

The path wound along the outside 
of the mountain, occasionally under 
trees, which afforded a grateful shade ; 
now and then emerging into open 
spots, where the beauty of the view 
amply compensated for the burning 
sun. Those sudden peeps of the blue 
lake and lovely landscape outspread at 
our feet, had an enchanting effect, and 
produced frequent bursts of delight- 
ful exclamation from our party. The 
guides enjoyed our enthusiasm, and 
the poor horses were certainly not the 
least pleased of the group. They 
well knew the established places where 
their legs got a rest while the eyes of 
their riders were employed upon the 
prospect, and we soon began to know 
when we might look out for a view by 
the quickened pace of the poor animal, 
as he approached the spot where he 
always halted of himself, without word 
or sign. 

The trees began to be “ few and far 
between,” as we ascended higher; and 
soon a tall bank or projecting mass 
of rock, flinging its welcome shadow 
across the path, supplied the place of 
our leafy screens. We were enjoying 
the cool shade, and breathing our 
horses under one of those overhang- 
ing rocks, when we saw a little boy, 
of about eleven years old, descending 
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rapidly the winding path before us. 
He came bounding along, assisted by 
an alpen-stock much taller than him- 
self. A turn in the descent, which 
brought our party in view, caused him 
to quicken his pace, and flying towards 
us with a cry of delight, he threw 
himself into the arms of the man who 
was guiding my sister’s horse. The 
recognition on both sides was a most 
joyful one ; I thought they would have 
never done embracing. At last, the 
man came forward, leading the little 
fellow by the hand, and gazing with 
intense affection and pride at his sun- 
burnt face. 

“This is my son,” said he. He 
looked more like the child’s grand- 
father, with his thin worn shrivelled 
countenance, and the scanty grey hair 
scattered over his head. The only 
symptom of youth about him was the 
fire of a most intelligent eye. By the 
account he gave of himself, he must 
have been possessed of a very ener- 
getic disposition. 

“ Finding,” said he, “ that travellers 
generally do not understand our lan- 
guage, I determined to try and teach 
myself French. My old wife laughed 
at the grey-haiged school-boy, but I 
did not mind. I went to Lucerne, 
got a couple of books, and set so hard 
to work, that in one winter, by dint 
of studying every night after the day’s 
labour was over, I learned enough to 
take the travellers up the mountain 
with, and answer all their questions. 
I get more drink-money in conse- 
quence than all the other guides, and 
the old wife laughs no longer at the 
grey-head school-boy, when he carries 
home the batzen to her.” 

There was something very moving 
in the pride with which the poor fel- 
low brought forward the fine boy who 
had sprung to his neck so joyously a 
few moments before, 

“He, too, is a guide,” he said. 
* Yes, already, though so young, he 
goes up the mountain often. The 
gentlemen like him, he is so lively and 
alert ; like a young chamois, And 
they reward Bim well too. Here, 
Pierre, let us see what you have in 
your purse, taking back to your 
mother. “Heu/ what a treasure!” 
he exclaimed, as the little boy dis- 
played, with the greatest delight, a 
small leather bag full of batzen. 
** Hasten down with it, my child, He 
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has been away from us these three 
days,” said the father turning to us. 
“ We cannot keep him at home, he is 
so proud of going up the mountain 
and earning money, as if the miserable 
coin would atoneto his poor mother and 
me for all the uneasy hours we have 
when he is away. Mais que voulez 
vous ?” 

My guide, I observed, had looked 
on very jealously at this little scene. 
He evidently did not enjoy the child’s 
being the hero of the hour, and en- 
grossing so much attention. 

« Ah,” he whispered, plucking gently 
at my rein, “Ah! Fraulein, if you 
could only see mine.” 

* Your what ?” I asked. 

“My sons—my children. I have 
six, so pretty. All down there at 
Weggis. Ah, if you saw them!” and 
he smacked his lips, and snapped his 
fingers two or three times most tri- 
umphantly. 

I looked with astonishment at his 
boyish appearance, and really thought 
I had misunderstood him. He did 
not speak French, like his comrade, 
and his patois German was far from 
intelligible. Six children! there surely 
must be some mistake. 

He saw my surprised and puzzled 
look. 

“ Ya, ya,” he continued; “ six, 
Fraulein, six—boys and girls." And 
he held up his six fingers, and flourish- 
ed them in the air. “A good little 
wife too, who would not laugh at me, 
I promise you, for any thing; not 
even for learning French with a grey 
head. Not she. We were just thirty- 
three years, the two of our ages to- 
gether, the day we were married—she 
was entering fifteen. Ya, ya, J have 
fine sons too, though they don’t go up 
the mountain yet.”’ 

The interest this piece of informa- 
tion excited among us, who had before 
regarded this worthy peré de famille 
as a mere youth, seemed a great con- 
solation to his parental vanity. As 
we proceeded, he returned to the sub- 
ject, and gave me the history of his 
rustic courtship of his pretty Roschen; 
of his happiness with her in their 
little cottage by the lake, with number- 
less anecdotes illustrative of the qua- 
lities of their blooming flock of boys 
and girls. 

Our next halt was at a little chapel, 
ealled the Heiligenkreutz, or Holy- 
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cross. A most welcome one it was, 
for the heat of the sun was by this 
time intense, and our pedestrians were 
panting for a moment’s shade. Here 
they found, to their great delight, one 
of those pure sweet fountains which 
abound in lovely Switzerland. The 
cool stream overflowed its rustic re- 
servoir, a large hollowed trunk of a 
tree placed horizontally, and trickled 
along under some moss 


——whose livelier green 
Betrayed the secret of its silent course. 


Our thirsty climbers were about to 
indulge in copious libations, when the 
guides warned them to be content 
with plunging their hands and faces 
into the tempting element. A little 
old man, whose shape was something 
between a square and a circle, issued 
forth from a sort of hermitage behind 
the chapel. One of his legs was much 
shorter than the other, which gaye a 
curious rolling effect to his gait. He 
carried a large bottle in his hand, 
which he laid down on the stone seat 
outside the chapel, together with a 
glass that he took from his pocket. 
There was a particular twinkle in his 
eye as he glanced at the Kirschenwas- 
ser, and a rosy hue on his jolly Bar- 
dolphian nose, which plainly showed, 
that this recluse of the Alps was not 
addicted to quite the same simple fare 
as Goldsmith’s gentle hermit of the 
dale, who made 


** His drink the silvery spring.” 


He seemed to have a great contempt 
for the sparkling element that flowed 
into the fountain, and was so warmly 
seconded by the guides in urging the 
prudence of correcting its effects by 
the admixture of his Kirschenwasser, 
that he obtained somecustomers among 
the gentlemen of our party. 

Whether it was owing to the cool 
shade, the cold water, or the exhilarat- 
ing Kirschenwasser, I know not, but 
all started with renewed energy and 
spirits up the ascent which wound 
along before us in zigzag lines one 
above the other. Shortly after pass- 
ing the little chapel of Heiligenkreutz, 
we came upon a very interesting sight ; 
a flock of beautiful goats, with their 
guide, a sturdy young mountaineer, 
The proud and graceful step of these 
fine animals, most of which were 
beautifully marked, their various and 
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picturesque attitudes according so well 
with the scenery around; the sweet 
tones of the bells hung around their 
necks, and the wild attire of the young 
herd, with his sandalled feet and long 
alpen-stock, had altogether an en- 
chanting effect. I longed to stop and 
enjoy the picture, but the path hap- 

ned just then to be very steep, and 

ides, I dare say my steady old steed 
would have been quite put out of his 
way, and considered it an extraordi- 
nary innovation to have to stand still 
at an unwonted place. 

“The half-way! the half-way!” 
cried the guides, pointing to a curious 
arch on a point above us. It was 
formed by two enormous detached 
rocks, constituting the gigantic por- 
tals, or rather pillars, which supported 
another block over head. The effect 
of this singular natural archway, stand- 
ing out so boldly upon the mountain- 
side, was extremely grand. We found 
as we approached that the path was 
carried under it; and in the grateful 
shade our horses came to a full stop 
for a few moments— congratulating 
themselves, doubtless, inwardly, quite 
as much as their guides did in outward 
show, that half their day’s toils were 
ended. , 

The last half of every undertaking 
always seems the shortest. So thought 
the Irishman, who declared that “ the 
heart of the journey was broke en- 
tirely,” when half of it was over. We 
soon reached a large establishment to 
which invalids resort for the benefit 
of some baths, in high repute for 
their salubrity. Higher up in the 
distance, on our right, were pointed 
out the roofs and gables of a monas- 
tery, Maria Zum Schnee—Our Lady 
of the Snow. The little church isa 

eat resort for pilgrims—indulgences 
Cae granted to those who accomplish 
the ascent ; and the months of August 
and September being the time when 
the pilgrimages ay take place, 
we met some parties of humble vota- 
ries wending their way up the moun- 
tain. 

Several of these poor creatures had 
evidently come from distant cantons, 
and had travelled many a weary mile. 
They had long staffs in their hands, 
and carried, tied up in a bundle or 
knapsack, their few necessaries ; the 
women having aprons and handker- 
chiefs thrown over their heads as a 
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sort of protection against the burning 
sun. When I looked at the blistered 
feet of these poor pilgrims, and saw 
them wipe the drops of heat and 
fatigue from their hot faces, as they 
toiled painfully up the rocky path, I 
could not help feeling humbled and 
conscience-stricken. What pains these 
poor creatures took to work out their 
salvation! what sufferings and priva- 
tions they underwent! True, they 
were mistaken in the means. Accord- 
ing to our purer faith and views of the 
atonement, their self-imposed inflic- 
tions were all superfluous. But they 
acted up to their convictions ; they 
did what they could. Of which of us 
could the same be said? Do we always 
act up to our convictions in the great 
concern of our souls, even when these 
do not involve any sacrifice or incon- 
venience ? 

Alas! I fear that many who smile 
at the self-inflicted toils of the pilgrim, 
and scorn his superstitious vows, will 
wish at that awful day, when we must 
all confront our Judge, that they too 
had bestowed some thought on the 
future ; that they had inquired more 
earnestly—* What must I do to be 
saved?” Perhaps then he who endea- 
voured to do his Lord’s will, however 
mistakenly, may find more favour than 
the careless one who, well informed, 
took no thought about the matter ! 

A number of “stations,” as they 
are called, are met with at intervals 
on the ascent; and befure each of 
these the pilgrims stop to repeat 
prayers and chants. They are a sort 
of little shrine, enclosing a painting, 
representing some scene in our Sa- 
viour’s passion, which is fixed upon a 
pole placed by the side of the path. 

On our way up we were frequently 
assailed by women and young girls 
with baskets of fruit, who speculating 
on the thirst of the travellers, carry 
up the mountain their pears, peaches, 
and nectarines; for these they find 
sale at the little inns on the summit, 
if unable to dispose of them on the 
way. 

Soon after losing sight of Maria-of- 
the-Snow, we overtook a young man, 
who carried his hat and coat on the 
top of a stick, and had something tied 
up in a blue cotton handkerchief slung 
across his shoulders. He was striding 
away at a great rate before us, when 
our guides hailed him, and caused him 
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to turn round towards us one of the 
most laughing, good-humoured faces 
I ever saw. He pushed away the 
clusters of fair hair that curled round 
it, shading a pair of roguish blue eyes; 
and slackening his pace, fell back with 
our party. 

« A holtz-mann—a cutter of wood,” 
said my guide, in reply to an inquiry 
as to our new companion. “ He carves 
those pretty toys which are so great a 
trade in our mountains, and is now 
returning from Goldau, where he has 
been down to buy wood. Those two 
logs slung at his back in the handker- 
chief will be worth something, I war- 
rant, under his knife. If you could 
see all the things he will cut them 
up into!” 

“He seems a prosperous man, to 
judge from his light-heartedness,” I 
said, as peal after peal of merry laugh- 
ter rang from the place where our 

ood-humoured wood-carver was walk- 
ing up the path: His glee seemed so 
abounding that it required very little 
to call it forth, at least 1 could dis- 
cover no cause for the merriment. 

« What is the joke?” I asked, as a 
few minutes after the laughter of our 
companion burst out afresh, and his 
shoulders were again in motion— 
«*« What can he be so amused about ?” 

“ Nothing at all, I dare say,” said 
my guide ; “ but he was married last 
week, and he can’t keep down his 
spirits. It was just the same way 
with me, Fraulein, when I first got 
Roschen.”’ 

We were now rapidly approaching 
the summit, and our steeds began to 
prick up their ears and to quicken 
their pace. Mine, during the ascent, 
always persisted in keeping quite close 
to the edge in precipitous places, how 
rugged soever the path—which was 
far from comfortable. He was so old 
and experienced a personage, however, 
and so infinitely better acquainted with 
mountain climbing than myself, that 
it would have been presumptuous to 
interfere with his movements. I there- 
fore did not venture upon such a 
liberty as a hint with the rein that 
the mountain side of the path would 
be more agreeable than that next the 
precipice, and so he jogged on his own 
way. 

« Here we are at the Staffel-haus, 
half an hour from the Culm!” ex- 
claimed the guide, as we came in front 


of a little inn of v 
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humble appear- 
ance. I suppose I did not look very 
admiringly at it, for he added, “ Ya, 
ya, it is a rude place; but for all that 
we may be glad enough to come back 
to it, by-and-by, if we find all the beds 
engaged at the top. Travellers are 
often right happy to get shelter here ; 
though they must be up half an hour 
earlier in the morning, to reach the 
Culm before sun-rise.———-Ah! Fritz, 
there you are!” 

Fritz was a little hump-backed man, 
who came forward with a tray of 
carved curiosities for sale: wooden 
spoons, forks, paper-cutters, cigar- 
boxes, and a variety of other articles, 
all bearing the words “ rgicI-cutm” 
inscribed on them. The pride of his 
collection was a nut-cracker, made in 
the shape of asquirrel breaking nuts, 
very tolerably executed; and this he 
seemed to hold in the highest estima- 
tion. He carried the chef-d’euvre 
aloft in his hand, turning it round and 
round, and gazing at it with looks of 

arental delight. Poor Fritz, doubt- 
ess, imagined when he displayed be- 
fore our admiring eyes this his crown- 
ing piece of handy-work, that we 
should never be able to resist the 
temptation. But I fear our zeal for 
the fine arts was doomed just then to 
give way before the ignobler object of 
looking after night quarters—a care 
not diminished by the sight of the 
Staffel-haus, and our guide’s last hint. 
We pushed on, leaving behind the 
squirrel, and soon reached the summit 
of the Righi. 

It was impossible not to pause for a 
moment, to gaze round upon the splen- 
did panorama that now met our view, 
and rendered us unmindful of the 

resence of the landlord of the little 
inn, who came forward to welcome us, 
napkin in hand. Not the proprietor 
of one of those hotel-palaces on the 
Rhine, could have done the honours 
with more pomp and flourish, than did 
he those of his humble house of en- 
tertainment. It was a mere chalet, 
low and clumsily built; stability 
against the mountain storms, and not 
grace, being the object of the archi- 
tect. The low, flat edifice was not on 
the very highest point of the moun- 
tain, but lay in a little hollow a few 
yards below the culm, or top, as if 
crouching for shelter. Two or three 
paces in front of it was a stable, to 
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which our steeds, without wasting 
their time in looking about them, 
wisely betook themselves the moment 
we alighted. Our host recalled us to 
a sense of what was prudent, and in- 
vited us to follow the example of the 
sensible quadrupeds. 

** A few minutes more,” he added, 
and you may find no rooms vacant ; 
travellers come in very fast about this 
hour. I think now I have what will 
accommodate you.” 

Into the primitive little inn we fol- 
lowed our conductor, and up a narrow 
flight of rude stairs, that creaked at 
every step. Then came a long, low 
corridor, with small rooms on either 
side, many of which were locked up, 
as a signal that they had been engaged. 
Our party were speedily put in pos- 
session of what they required, and my 
sister and self installed in a little 
double-bedded chamber, the internal 
arrangements of which were amusingly 
simple. It looked like a convent cell. 
The walls were quite white and bare ; 
two little beds with white curtains, 
two wooden chairs, and two small deal 
tables, furnished with a very scanty 

paratus for the toilette, comprised 

é whole furniture. Over one of the 
tables hung a looking-glass, about six 
inches square, in a thick wooden frame 
—a glance into which was by no means 
an encourager of vanity, for it re- 
turned to you an image horribly dis- 
torted, as if by some paralytic convul- 
sion; the mouth and left eye were 
drawn down entirely to one side, and 
the right cheek puffed out to most 
alarming dimensions. 

As a pendant to the looking-glass 
was a notice, framed and glazed, warn- 
ing “ Messieurs les Voyageurs ” that 
whoever took out their blankets at 
sun-rise, and used them as a covering 
against the cold of the morning, would 
have the sum of ten batz to pay for 
the luxury. We were afterwards told 
that this notice was supposed to be a 
ruse on the part of the shrewd land- 
lord—a tempting suggestion to the 
shivering traveller to adopt a measure 
he might not otherwise have thought 
of, and convert the blankets into a 
source of double profit to their owner. 

After we had amused ourselves by 
the inspection of our cell, we went 
down into the table-d’héte room; not 


inclined to go out again just 
Sader our four hours spent in the 
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open air and under the hot sun, during 
the ascent of the mountain. It wasa 
long, low room, extremely like the 
cabin of a ship—a tall man could not 
stand upright in it. Two long tables 
extended the whole way down, from 
top to bottom, and against the wall 
was a beauffet, containing a goodly 
display of glass and crockery-ware: 
a shelf with a few well-thumbed books, 
and an old guitar, flanked the beauffet. 
If these could have spoken, they would 
doubtless have told many a tale of 
ennuiand disappointment ; weary hours 
spent by weather-bound travellers in 
vain efforts to cheat the tedious time, 
while surrounded by mists and clouds, 
shut up in a place where they, the 
worm-eaten booksand stringless guitar, 
were the only resources. 

A few prints adorned the white- 
washed walls of the primitive salle-a- 
manger. Some of them were inte- 
resting as representations of scenes 
that occurred during the awful catas- 
trophe of the Rossberg in 1806, when 
the mountain slipped, and hundreds of 
human beings, houses, chalets, herds 
of cattle, farms, and dairies, were de- 
stroyed in five minutes. The traces 
of this dreadful event, as seen from 
the lake of Lucerne, are so fresh, that 
it is difficult to believe that it did not 
take place yesterday; the utter ruin 
and desolation being still more strongly 
marked by the contrast with the smil- 
ing scenes around. One of the prints 
that interested me most was that re- 

resenting the incident of the sleeping 
infant in its cradle, floating down the 
lake—the balance of the little ark being 
kept by the house cat, which remained 
at the child’s feet. The placid counte- 
nance of the unconscious slumberer 
amid the surrounding wreck, and the 
uneasy looks of the poor cat, who gazes 
ruefully at the waves, would make a 
good subject for a picture. 

There are a thousand well-known 
stories and anecdotes connected with 
this calamitous phenomenon; some 
very touching and others relating to 
escapes quite miraculous. Husbands 
were separated from their wives, pa- 
rents from their children. One of the 
most affecting is that of a bridal party 
which had just left the little church of 
Goldau, after assisting at the union of 
two lovers. The joyous procession 
advanced down the street preceded by 
a band of rustic musicians. In the 
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eentre, surrounded by their friends, 
walked the youthful bridegroom and 
his blushing bride, the prettiest girl in 
the village. They had been attached 
since childhood, and every one sympa- 
thized in their happiness. The young 
man carried in his hand the “ bouquet 
de mariage.” 

About half-way down the street 
lived an old dame, the village school- 
mistress, who had instructed the pretty 
Katchen in her childhood, but was too 
infirm to join the wedding train. When 
they reached her door, the young bride 
disengaged her arm from that of her 
eompanion, and whispering him that 
she would be back in a moment, ran 
into the house to embrace her old pre- 
eeptress. 

During that moment the catastrophe 
took place! The ground suddenly 
gave way beneath the feet of the bridal 
party; clouds of dust darkened the 
air; a torrent of mud mingled with 
stones and rubbish came flowing down 
from the mountain; and all was ruin 
and desolation, The bridegroom es- 
caped without any more serious injury 
than that of being’ thrown down and 
stunned. He soon recovered his 
senses ; and freeing himself by a des- 
perate effort from the rubbish in which 
he was half buried, staggered to his 
feet—his bridal bouquet still grasped 
in his hand—and looked about for the 
house into which his beloved had en- 
tered. It was gone! Every trace of 
the village had disappeared—not a 
vestige of the old familiar scenes of 
his childhood met the eyes of the un- 
fortunate young man. He ran wildly 
about from one heap of ruins and rub- 
bish to another, calling loudly on his 
bride, but there was no answer. He 
interrogated the few bewildered indi- 
viduals whom he met flying they knew 
not where, or else in search of their 
houses, their cattle, and their friends ; 
he demanded of them with frantic 
gestures whether they had seen his 
Katchen ; but no one knew any thing 
about her. 

For three long years the unhappy 
young man continued his distracted 
search: no efforts could induce him to 
desist, or win him away from the fatal 
spot. Night and day, still carrying 
the faded remains of the marriage bou- 
quet, his spectral form might be seen 
wandering about among the ruins, and 
his voice calling on his lost ene—now 


in accents of hopeless despair, and then 


' with wild and feverish anxiety, as a 


gleam of hope that she would answer 
his cry crossed his disordered brain. 
How he subsisted was a miracle to all. 
At length his restless footsteps were 
heard no longer. Search was 

for the unfortunate bridegroom, and 
he was found lying dead beside a heap 
of rubbish; the worn fingers of his 
right hand clasped tightly round a 
bunch of withered stalks and dis- 
coloured ribbons. His weary search 
was over—he had found his bride at 
last ! 

Among the many hair-breadth es- 
capes that are related in places where 
similar catastrophes to that of the 
Rossberg occurred, there is none that 
appears to me so interesting as that of 
the schoolmaster in the valley of Mey- 
ringen. The village situated in this 
valley was in the year 1762 partly 
overwhelmed by a torrent of mud and 
gravel, which swept along with it 
rocks, glaciers, black sand, and up- 
rooted fir-trees; and in one hour 
buried twenty feet deep in rubbish 
that portion of the village which lay 
in its course. 

The catastrophe took place in the 
night. On the same evening, the inn- 
keeper of Meyringen sent to his friend 
the schoolmaster, who lived a little 
way up the valley, requesting he would 
come and regulate his books for him, 
as his accounts had fallen into disorder. 
The two friends sat until a late hour 
over their occupation, and by the time 
the accounts were finished the shades 
of night were gathering darkly over 
the valley. The inn-keeper did all he 
could to induce his friend to remain 
until morning, but the latter resisted 
every argument and entreaty. At last, 
the schoolmaster was so hard pressed 
by the urgency of his companion, that 
he begged he would say no more, ad- 
ding, 

** Even if I would, my good friend, 
I could not aecept your hospitality 
without breaking through a rule I 
have laid down for myself, and inva- 
riably followed—that of joining in 
family prayers with my little house- 
hold every evening before going to 
rest. Nothing would induce me to 
infringe this custom even for a single 
night, if possible.” 

The friends parted, never to meet 
again. The schoolmaster had reached 
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his home little more than an hour, 
when the part of the village where the 
inn-keeper lived was overwhelmed, 
and he and his whole family perished 
in the ruins. 

After looking through the pictures 
on the walls, we proceeded to the in- 
spection of the Stranger’s Rook, al- 
ways an object of curiosity to travel- 
lers. That at the Hotel Rigi-Culm is 
an unusually entertaining folio, from 
the numerous annotations and reflec- 
tions with which it is enriched, and 
the records of adventures, impressions, 
and disappointments bequeathed by the 
writers to their successors in good or 
ill fortune. Some of them derived 
inspiration from their mishaps, and 
vented their spleen against the weather 
and their untoward fate, in “ immortal 
verse.” A specimen is given in the 
Hand-book :— 


Seven weary up-hill leagues we sped, 
The setting sun to see ; 

Sullen and grim he ae to bed, 
Sullen im went we. 

ues of night we passed, 


Sulien and grim he rose again, 
Sullen and grim rose we."’ 


In another page was an amusing 


THE 


The Birth of Venus. 


BIRTH 





TIME—EVENING. 


PAPHOS. 
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and rather clever illustration, a la 
Cruikshank, of a different sort of mis- 
adventure. A luckless individual is 
discovered awaking too late for the 
spectacle of the morning—the 7 
tations to slumber being apparently 
not very strong, however, for the un- 
happy man’s bare legs protrude far 
beyond his short bed and scanty cover- 
ing ; and close to his ear is a man 
blowing with might and main the Al- 
pine horn that is sounded to arouse the 
household. The friend who has come 
to startle his dreams with the direful 
intelligence that he has lost the fruits 
of all his mountain climbing, stands in 
a very slight dress, or rather undress, 
beside him, with gestures of reproach 
and despair. The ingenious artist 
has chosen the moment when the un- 
fortunate sleeper is just starting up 
into a sitting posture, and grasping 
frantically the long tassel of his cotton 
nightcap. In the back-ground is the 
sun just emerged; the face on his 
disc full of malicious triumph as he 
peeps mockingly over the horizon at 
the luckless wight who came so far to 
assist at his lever, and was disappointed 
after all. M. ¥F. D. 












OF VENUS. 


Voluptuous City! lovely Paphos hail! 

From forth thy altars perfume fills the gale ; 
The sweet returning hours gently bring 

Soft Even on their rosy-tinctured wing, 
Infusing in the air their vermeil dye, 

Which tints with blushes th’ ethereal sky. 
Pheebus still lingers with his fiery train, 
Loath to depart, unable to remain ; 

And, to increase the beauty of the hour, 
Casts o’er the whole his mellow’d golden shower. 
Hark to the music of light zephyr’s wings, 

As o’er the isle his pew’ breath he brings ; 


List to the notes o 


his aéria] train— 


Sweet, tho’ invisible, the warbling strain. 

The rolling ocean now has calm'd his roar, 

And gently swells upon the Paph’an shore. 

The evening tints, reflected as he lies, 

Now blue, now gold, as change the changing skies ; 
Anon a restless wavelet rears its crest, 


Despite the calm repose of all the rest, 
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The Birth of Venus. 


Ambitious for a frothy crown, and then 

Flows as before, and all is calm again. 

The fading cadence of the Cyprian strain 

Is gently wafted o’er the deep blue main ; 

But ere the less’ning tones in distance die, 
Again from Paphos swells the harmony ; 

And thus continuous through eventide, 

Those notes now swell the breeze, now soft subside. 
The gods sure contemplate some rare event, 
Or to outvie themselves, these gifts have sent. 
Seek, midst the choicest beauties of the earth, 
A fairer spot for an immortal birth— ~~ 

A place where more of loveliness is found, 

To scent the air, or brightly paint the ground. 
And vain the search !—e’en the Hesperides 
Exhale not richer perfume to the breeze— 
Boast not a fairer scene, a lovelier clime, 

Or feel so lightly the destroyer, Time ; 

For tho’ his spoiling mission bids him here, 

He owns its beauties, and must needs forbear. 
Here Flora lives; her iris-coloured train 

In clust’ring beauties scattered to the main. 
Close to the water’s verge the myrtle blows 

In kindred sweetness with the scent-breathed rose ; 
The blue-eyed violet its bashful head 

Hides in th’ embraces of its leafy bed ; 

The hyacinth, tho’ zephyr caused his death, 
Sighs forth a perfume to the west-wind’s breath ; 
And Flora-loving wind that sigh must tell 
How by thy aid fair hyacinthus fell ; 

E’en to this day, at even’s balmy hour, 

A grief-sent tear-drop trembles on this flower ; 
From forth his leafy bells a sorrowing sigh 

Is whispered to his kindred flow’rets nigh, 

And yet, some think they're dew-drops, not his tears, 
And his own colours are reflected there ; 

But he, sweet flow’ret, be it they or not, 
Subscribes his beauties for this lovely spot. 

In less’ning flights the meek-eyed am'rous dove 
Sinks to the wood, her peaceful home of love. 
The bold lycostomus, in sportive play, 

Gilds with his fin the momentary spray ; 

And, but for this, the ocean calmly flows 

In peaceful, undisturbed, and rare repose. 


ANADYOMENE. 


But not long thus: the waters erst so calm, 
In rising bubbles now dissolve the charm, 
And centre Cypria in the hand divine, 
Reposed amid the lovely arm-made zone. 
They bear her to the foot of Jove’s bright throne ; 
A sign he gives, which Hebe quick obeys— 
A nectar goblet by his side she lays. 
With ‘suasive glance—the rhetoric of soul— 
He breathes divinity upon the bowl. 
The urn he places near her willing lips ; 
Unconscious of the gift, she sweetly sips, 
And then, oh, joy! gives back the brightest smile, 
It was her first, and lit the air awhile. 
Rejoice, ye skies! rejoice, ye vaulted heav’n! 
Immortal life to Venus has been given! 
Sypyey WuiTine. 
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THE CHURCH EDUCATION SOCIETY AND THE NATIONAL BOARD. 


We should deem ourselves guilty of 
a very grave dereliction of duty, if, 
often as we have addressed our readers 
upon the subject of national education, 
we did not call their attention very 
emphatically to the recent meeting of 
the Church Education Society for 
Ireland. Never was there, in our 
judgment, a crisis, when it was more 
incumbent on the friends of true re- 
ligion to make manifest the principles 
upon which they stand, and to proclaim 
ak, with distinctness and solemnity, 
their determination to abide by those 
principles, no matter what the dis- 
couragements or the disadvantages 
may be, in defiance of which they do 
honour to their conscientious persua- 
sions. And we are bound to say that 
this call of duty has been nob 2 an- 
swered. An assembly of the clergy, 
fully representing the worth and the 
intellect of the Irish branch of the 
Established Church, met to record 
their continued hostility to that sys- 
tem of national education which has 
been set in operation under the Na- 
tional Board—not in a spirit of secta- 
rian rancour of factious violence, but 
with the deep persuasion of men who 
feel that in consenting thereto, as it is 
at present constituted, they would be 
compromising the truth of God, and 
offering, to the idol expediency, or the 
shifting policy of the present hour, a 
sacrifice of their most sacred profes- 
sional obligations. Nothing less than 
@ persuasion of this kind could justify 
them, either in their own eyes or those 
of the public, for their continued hos- 
tility to a system which, concocted, as 
it was, by their enemies, has now been 
adopted by their friends. The present 
Conservative cabinet are fully resolved 
to carry out, in the amplest manner, 
those educational measures which were 
devised by their adversaries, chiefly 
with a view to propitiate a Roman 
Catholic interest, by the strong sup- 
port of which they were enabled, for 
a@ season, to maintain themselves in 
power. Seeing clearly that all hope 
of parliamentary support for national 
education upon sounder principles 
must be abandoned, it became a matter 


of anxious consideration with every 
well-wisher of government, how far 
their compliance in that ticular 
might be compatible with their duty 
to God. And nothing but an over- 
whelming sense of the utter incompa- 
tibility between such compliance and 
their bounden duty, could or ought to 
satisfy them that their continued pro- 
test against the national system was 
imperatively required. We do not 
say that the framers of that system 
may hot so far remodel their regula- 
tions as to render an acquiescence in 
them no longer sinful; but we do say 
that, as they stand at present, it is 
utterly impossible for a conscientious 
minister of the Established Church, 
without forgetting his ordination vows, 
to hold himself responsible for their 
observance. 

What weallude to, more particularly, 
is this, that the patron of every na- 
tional school must pledge himself not 
to suffer any Roman Catholic child to 
be present at any religious instruction, 
except such as the parent of that child 
expresses his desire that he should at- 
tend. The patron may know that the 
child himself desires to hear the Scrip- 
tures read. He may know that the 
parent of that child also desires it, 
although he date not, because of a 
ae of terrorism, openly express 
that desire. Amd yet he must stand 
between that child and the book of 
life, and actually compel him to forego 
the only chance that may ever present 
itself of the knowledge that maketh 
wise unto salvation. If such be the 
case, we ask any minister of the Esta- 
blished Church could he honestly com- 
ply with such an obligation ? 

If the rule were, that no child was 
to be compelled to attend to any reli- 
gious instruction of which he or his 
parent might disapprove, the case 
would be very different. Much might 
be said in favour of the reasonable- 
ness of such a regulation ; and, with- 
out expressing any opinion as to its 
perfect fitness, we are free to confess 
that it is one a compliance with which 
would not be sinful. But to require 
that the secret, although well-known, 
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wishes both of parent and child should 
be disregarded, and that the patron 
of every national school should become 
the agent of a system of terrorism, 
by which, we boldly aver, the tottering 
system of Romanism, in this country, 
is alone prevented tumbling into ruins, 
that would be to impose an obligation 
with which no conscientious minister 
of the Establishment could comply ;— 
and so long as it continues amongst 
the rules and regulations of the Na- 
tional Board, so long an acquiescence 
in their system must be impossible on 
the part of the great bulk of the Es- 
tablished clergy. 

That the genius of Romanism is 
essentially hostile to the Bible; that 
it “hates the light, and will not come 
unto the light ;” is not more true, than 
that the genius and temperament of 
the aboriginal Irish people would pre- 
dispose them to a cordial reception of 
the word of God. Of this there are 
none more convinced than the Roman 
Catholic priests themselves ; and hence 
the jealous vigilance, the sort of dra- 
gon watch, with which they endeavour 
to effectuate its exclusion from every 
institution which might exercise an 
influence over the national mind. “ It 
is not true,” observes Dr. O'Sullivan, 
in the admirable speech in which he 
embodies the defence of his brethren, 
the clergy, —_ the charge of a 
pertinacious obstinacy, in refusing to 
connect themselves with the National 
Board, “that the Roman Catholics of 
Ireland are at heart averse from scrip- 
tural instruction. The contrary is, I 
believe, the truth. They have the 
same reverence for the word of God, 
as such, which will be found amongst 
the natural gifts of the human heart ; 
but for the poetry of Scripture,—its 
imagery,—its pathos,—its eloguence— 
there is an orientalism in the genius 
of the native Irish, which disposes 
them to a more ardent love than other 
men of these accessory graces.” Of 
this, various unsuspicious evidences 
might be given ; but we shall confine 
ourselves, for the present, to a state- 
ment, based upon the authority of the 
Education Report of 1824, which puts 
it beyond all doubt that, had a scrip- 
tural system of instruction been pa- 
tronised by the government, it would 
have been gladly received by the great 
bulk of the Irish people. Dr. O’Sul- 
livan thus proceeds :— 


—_— 


“In the year 1812 there were four 
thousand six hundred schools in Ireland. 
Of these there were— 


In which the Scriptures were read . . 600 
In which the Scriptures were not read . 4000 


** At that time the number of scholars 
was about two hundred thousand. In 
thirteen years after, there was a re 
made by commissioners appoin in 
1824—the number of schools and scho- 
lars had then more than doubled. Theré 
were about ten thousand four hundred 
schools, and there were about five hun- 
dred thousand scholars ; of, as ap s 
by the second report, 11,823 oahtels, 
568,964 scholars. In this statement the 
Sunday schools are not taken into ac- 
count. But how fared the scriptural 
schools ?—had they diminished in num- 
ber ?—had they increased in a dimi- 
nished ratio? No—far from it. The 
schools in which Scripture was read, itt 
1824, independently of the Sun 
schools amounted to six thousand an 
fifty-eight ; that is to say, while the 
schools in Ireland, in general, increased 
in less than a three-fold ratio, the ins 
crease in the number of scriptural 
schools was ten-fold; or, if we add, as 
we ought to add, the Sunday schools, 
amounting to more than one thousand 
seven hundred, in a ratio of thirteen- 
fold. And here I, in all probability, 
very much underrate the number of 
seriptural schools. The commissioners 
of education had issued a query to the 
masters or patrons of schools, to ascer- 
tain whether the Scriptures were or 
were not read. Some masters answered 
that they were, some that they were not, 
and some declined to answer. It appears, 
says the second — from the returns, 
that exclusive of Sunday-schools, 


The Serpparee were readin «Ga 


And the returns are silent asto . 2443 


*‘ There are many reasons for consi- 
dering that in the various instances of 
these silent or timid returns, the answer 
was not given because it would have 
been in the affirmative. The returns. 
were made at a time when Roman Ca- 
tholic ecclesiastics held it desirable te 
prove that into the schools where care 
ture had admission Roman Cath 
would not enter to receive istruction, 
Itis natural, therefore, to believe, that 
Roman Catholic masters and mistresses, 
in whose schools the holy Scriptures 
were read, had a strong inducement to 
conceal the circumstance, They who 
excluded Scripture might be bold, for 
7 only avowed that which it was the 
wish of the priesthood to have universally 
believed; and as these silent returns 
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were almost universally made by Roman 
Catholics—the entire number bein 
2,443, and that made by Roman Catho- 
lics, 2,325—it is reasonable to conclude 
that they were silent, because they must 
have either incurred the displeasure of 
their priests, or else have been guilty of 
untruth. It is confirmatory of this 
view that the returns silent respecting 
Scripture are fewest, where the influ- 
ence of the Roman Catholic priesthood 
is least : the number in Ulster being less 
in number and proportion than that in 
Leinster, and these again show the num- 
ber in Connaught and Munster. Thus 
we find that scriptural schools, which, 
it was said, could not find acceptance 
with the people, had grown thirteen, or 
perhaps it should be said, twenty-fold, 
*so mightily grew the word of God, and 
revailed ;’ while those schools in which 
it was said the people would rejoice, 
had actually diminished in number. It 
may be argued, that scriptural schools 
increased contrary to the wishes of the 
people—they endured, it may be said, 
the Scriptures for the sake of the secu- 
lar instruction given, where they were 
read. Various religious societies offered 
a gratuitous education as a bribe to in- 
duce Roman Catholics to read Scrip- 
ture!! This argument is not sufficient. 
It admits of a ready and a conclusive 
answer. ‘It is worthy of remark,’ ob- 
serve Baron Foster and Mr. Glassford, 
‘that of the 6,098 daily schools in which 
the Scriptures are read, only 1,879 are 
connected with any societies whatever, 
whether those aided by the government, 
or those supported by individual con- 
tributions. In the remaining 4,179 
schools, the Scriptures have of late 
years “been adopted by the voluntary 
choice of the conductors and teachers, 
the latter of whom are generally de- 
pendent for their livelihood upon the 
pleasure of the parents of the pupils— 
a signal proof that there is no repug- 
nance to scriptural instruction among 
the people, and not less an illustration 
of the effects silently produced by the 
example and competition of better in- 
stitutions upon the common schools of 
the country.’ Another and a more 
striking illustration of these effects is 
given the commissioners of educa- 
tion in their second report, in the year 
1826. I beg your attention to it: ‘In 
the three classes of schools,’ say the 
commissioners, ‘under the superinten- 
dence of the Roman Catholic clergy— 
namely, the schools of the Christian 
brotherhood, and those connected with 
religious orders; the schools attached 
to nunneries ; and the Roman Catholic 
day-schools (schools, as the commis- 
sioners observe, under the immediate 
sanction and superintendence of the 


Roman Catholic clergy), amounting in 
all to 422 schools— 


{{ The Scriptures werereadin . . 87 
Not read in ° ack © . + 249 
And the returns were silentasto . 86 


‘So that it is not improbable that 
the Scriptures had made their way into 
more than 150—more than a third of 
the number of those schools where the 
system of education has been most ex- 
clusively Roman Catholic. Such was 
the issue of the experiment to determine 
whether the Roman Catholic people of 
Ireland would receive education in 
schools where the Scriptures were read. 
Is it too much to say that they vindi- 
cated themselves from the reproach of 
being adverse to scriptural instruction ? 
Not only were they not deterred by the 
aspect of the Bible from entering into 
the schools where it was read, but they 
gave proof that they regarded it among 
the attractions for which certain schools 
obtained a preference. In the schools 
of Protestant societies—in the schools 
where the pupils paid for instruction— 
in the schools over which Roman Catho- 
lic ecclesiastics presided, held in nunne- 
ries, in chapels, in the houses of la 
confraternities belonging to the Church 
of Rome—in all these the Scriptures 
were read. Such was the result of a 
twelve years’ experiment. Well may 
Baron Foster and Mr. Glassford have 
observed, ‘ This great amelioration in 
the education of the Irish peasantry is 
still in progress, and perhaps can now 
be checked by no means less powerful 
than such an interference on the part of 
the state as would be calculated to coun- 
teract it.’” 


Now it is in a country of the spiri- 
tual appetencies awakened in which 
the foregoing gives a very significant 
intimation, that the clergy of the 
Established Church are required to 
stand between the Roman Catholic 
child and the Bible, if they would be 
consenting parties to the system of 
the National Board. There is nothing 
upon which the advocates of mere 
secular education more strongly or 
more frequently insist, than the quick- 
ening and vitalizing power of know- 
ledge. We have always thought that 
they overrated that power. But take 
it as they represent it. A child who 
has been benefitted by a knowledge 
of letters, will have an appetite 
awakened within him for moral and 
spiritual things. He will desire some 
fuller acquaintance with, and better- 

ounded assurance of, the dogmas of 

is religious belief than in the days of 
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his ignorance he deemed sufficient. 
His reading has made him acquainted 
with objections of which he had never 
dreamed. He sees the confidence with 
which his Protestant associates appeal 
to holy Scripture. He knows that, 
we the sacred volume has to 
im been hitherto a sealed book. He 
earnestly desires to peruse it. At this 
stage of his progress, that is, just 
when education is beginning to pro- 
duce its best effects, he appeals by 
words, or by looks of more expressive 
silence, to the patron of the national 
school, (that patron being a clergy- 
man of the Church of England,) for 
permission to attend to the reading 
and the exposition of the holy Scrip- 
tures, and the answer must be a stern 
refusal to permit him so to attend, 
unless for so doing, he has the express 
permission of his parent. It is not 
enough that the clergyman should 
know that the parent does not object ; 
it would not be sufficient if he also 
knew that the parent secretly desired 
it. Unless the positive direction be 
given, (a direction which would at 
once be regarded as a practical depar- 
ture from the Church of Rome,) the 
patron has no option but that of inter- 
dicting the attendance of this youth 
with his scriptural class, or of renoun- 
cing his connection with the national 
system. He might, indeed, break faith 
with that system, and violate his solemn 
engagement to observe its rules, by 
permitting the child to attend to his 
exposition of Scripture ; but this, it 
is to be hoped, would be a case of but 
rare occurrence amongst the Esta- 
blished clergy. 

All this, we are told, has been en- 
joined, that due respect may be paid 
to parental authority. But what if 
the child has anirreligious, a profligate, 
an infidel parent? Is the state to add 
to this sore affliction the additional 
curse that would interdict the only re- 
medy for its worst evils? If the pa- 
rent be a scorner, is the state to say 
that the child shall therefore be de- 
prived of the guiding light which 
might lead him from the error of his 
ways? Dr. O'Sullivan mentioned 
a case which came within his own 
knowledge, of an infidel parent, whose 
constant habit it was to profane and 
ridicule the holy Scriptures. The 
first knowledge which his child had of 
the word of God was from the lan- 
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guage of mockery in which it was 
tréated with a derisive scorn. But 
something which he heard made an 
impression upon his mind. All reck- 
less as the unhappy parent was, the 
texts to which he gave utterance car- 
ried their divine antidote along with 
them, and proved sharper than a two- 
edged sword, piercing even to the 
dividing asunder the soul and spirit. 
The child was strangely moved, and 
became possessed of an insatiate desire 
for a fuller knowledge of the blessed 
book. For this purpose he made ap- 
plication to a neighbouring clergyman, 
who gratified his wishes, and under 
whose fostering care, by the divine 
guidance, he became a most hopeful 
Christian convert. Had that clergy- 
man been the patron of a national 
school, and had that application been 
made to him in the school-room, the 
only answer that could be given must 
be, “have you the sanction of your 
father for what you desire? Be- 
cause, if not, my duty enjoins me to 
tell you that you must remain in the 
darkness of the shadow of death, 
while I am pointing out to others the 
way of life, and instructing them in 
those saving truths by which they may 
become wise unto salvation.” 

The following most touching inci- 
dent was related by the Dean of Cork, 
with a view to the practical illustration 
of this part of the national system :— 


‘* About four years ago an ungodly 
Protestant, from a neighbouring parish, 
sent his child to his (the Dean of Cork) 
scriptural school, about three miles 
from Bandon. After some time the 
father told the master not to teach his 
child the Scriptures, as he wished that 
he should devote his whole time to 
arithmetic. When the parent found 
that his request would not be acceded 
to, he sent his child to a hedge-school. 
Finding that the child did not improve 
in arithmetic, he sent him back; and it 
pleased God that, besides advancing in 
the other branches of education, he 
made such a happy progress in the 
Scriptures, that they were spiritually 
blest to his soul. It so ha ed, after 
a short time, that the child, by a fall 
from a cart, had alimb fractured, which 
he survived only thirty hours, having 
died at alodging-house in Bandon. Be- 
lieving death to be near, he sent for his 
father, that father who had once di- 
rected that he should not read the 
Scriptures, and said to him, * Father, 
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the Seriptures I was taught at school 
were blest to my soul. Iam now dying 
happy, for I know I am going to my 
Saviour; but, father, I have a — 
request, which is, that you will daily 
read the Scriptures, with prayer to God 
to bless them to your salvation; for re- 
tember, father, calling ourselves Chris- 
tians, and saying we believe in Christ, 
will not save us. No. We must have 
that faith in Christ, which is wrought 
by the Holy Spirit in our souls, and 
which alone can convert us, and bring 
us to heaven.’ The poor father was so 
overpowered by the dying request of 
his child, that his opposition to scrip- 
tural education gave way; and the 
evening of the funeral he sent one pound 
tothe school, as a testimony of his gra- 
titude that his child had been taught 
the word of God there, and died in such 
a happy state. Now, would any Chris- 
tian person say that the request the 
father of that child had once made 
should not have been acceded to? Surely 
not.” 


Will any one, after this, contend 
that a Christian clergyman should 
bind himself to respect the wishes of a 
profligate or an infidel parent, more 
than the best interests of the child, or 
deem that there is any thing exagge- 
rated or rhetorical in the following in- 
dignant language, in which Dr. O’Sul- 
livan expresses the almost unanimous 
sentiment of the national clergy :— 


**It is difficult to ascertain the nice 
boundaries between the due exercise of 
parental authority and the excess which 
merges into despotism; but it is not 
difficult to feel assured that, when a 

oun, son has become disposed to 
read God's Word—loves it—longs for 
it, and a parent exerts himself to dis- 
courage and stifle this hallowed inclina- 
tion, when the voice of the young per- 
son's heart and soul is, ‘Search the 
Scriptures,’ and the father commands 
that Scripture be interdicted, it is not 
difficult tq determine that, in such a 
ease, the patron of a school would be 
guilty of a scandal and sin, who 
should lend himself to the parent's pre- 
judices or vices, and oppose God's word 
in the soul of the child who appeals to 
him for justice. Will you say that we 
do the child no wrong if we deny him 
the Bible—he is only as he was before ? 
This is not true—his condition is 
changed. He has the testimony of our 
rejection of his appeal, that we have no 
deep reverence for the Bible—that we 
value more the word of an unbelieving 
parent than the command of God. He 






has this testimony ; and the Protestant 
children who witness the issue of the 
trial, have a like afflicting testimony. 
Their condition is changed for the 
worse—changed by us—and our condi- 
tion would be changed. It is not long 
since a petition was presented in one of 
our houses of parliament, which had the 
effect of exciting a very general feeling 
of abhorrence and disgust. Its prayer 
was to insure the due solemnity of ca- 
pital punishments by appointing the pa- 
rochialclergy public executioners. When 
the petition was read, some hearers 
listened in silent scorn—some, in whom 
a sense of the ludicrous was strong, 
gave vent to their merriment in derisive 
shouts of laughter; and the public 
journals treated the affair in a similar 
spirit —some ridiculing, some repro- 
bating, but all condemning the mon- 
strous proposition. Is it not a proof of 
the uncertainty of our judgment on all 
topics of moral and spiritual interest, 
that this abortive petition should have 
called for so condemnatory notices, and 
that a condition involving a worse evil— 
imposing a far more objectionable office 
—should have been offered, without 
awaking a general feeling of complaint 
and indignation? I am not insensible 
to the odium of an office like that which 
was to be assigned me; but of this I 
am sure, that in those solemn hours 
when I meditate upon judgment to come, 
and remember that I must appear before 
Him, whose minister I am, and whom I 
profess to serve and honour, I would 
rather go, covered with the shame of 
the law’s public executioner, than with 
the afflicting thought that I had been 
supplicated to give scriptural instruc- 
tion to a soul which perished, because I 
had the impiety to refuse the benefit of 
the Word which maketh wise unto sal- 
vation. Better for us it would be to 
have a millstone round our neck and be 
cast into the sea, than to scandalize one 
of these little ones.” 


But, we are told, such is not the 
requisition of the National Board. 
The express assent of the parent is 
not required. There are some who 
have adopted the system, and who 
never think of excluding from the 
benefits of a scriptural class such Ro- 
man Catholic children as desire to re- 
main, provided the parent does not 
expressly forbid their attendance. This, 
it will be observed, makes no pro- 
vision for the case of infidel parents ; 
but it is unnecessary to dwell upon it, 
as it is altogether foundedpon a mis- 
construction of the rules of the board. 
It will, however, be necessary to enter 
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somewhat at large into the grounds 
and reasons for that misconstruction. 
The condition to which we have al- 
luded is thus expressed in a letter 
written by Mr. Blake in 1833, and re- 
published, as expressing the views and 
the sentiments of the Board in 1840: 


“The rule that the hours from two 
to three of each day, except Saturday, 
shall be employed in reading and in- 
struction in holy Scripture, is quite 
compatible with the regulations of the 
commissioners, provided that such chil- 
dren only as are directed by their parent 
to attend, be then allowed to continue in 
the school, and that all others do then 
retire.” 


Thus, as Dr. O'Sullivan comments 
upon the words, “ The Board would 
grant permission to Protestants to 
read the Bible, provided the patron of 
the school became their agent, or that 
of the inquisition, to compel, if ne- 
cessary, the absence of Roman Ca- 
tholic scholars.” Well, matters re- 
mained in this state down to 1842, 
when the board would seem to have 
felt it necessary to give a softened ex- 
planation of this very objectionable 
rule. Dr. O’Sullivan thus _pro- 
ceeds :— 


‘Such seemed to be the ultimatum 
of the National Board until the year 
1842, when it became, at least in form of 
expression, more accommodating. I quote 
from the report for 1841, bearing date 
June, 1842 :—‘ It seems still to be sup- 
posed that we prescribe the studies to 
be pursued in all the national schools, 
and that we exclude the Scriptures; 
but the reverse is the fact.’ Indeed! 
Do they then enjoin the study of Scrip- 
ture, and leave secular instruction free? 
But to continue—‘ It belongs not to us, 
but to the local patrons of each, to de- 
termine the course of instruction to be 
given therein, subject only to a power 
in us to prohibit the use of any books 
which we deem improper; and, so far 
are we from prohibiting the use of the 
Scriptures, that we expressly recog- 
nise the right of all patrons to have 
them used for the purpose of religious 
instruction, provided that each school 
be open to poor children of all com- 
munions—that due regard be had to 
parental right and authority—therefore, 
that no child be compelled —(the word 
compelled is in italics)—‘to attend or 
be present at any religious instruction 
to which his parents or guardians ob- 
ject ; and that the time for giving it be 
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so fixed, that no child shall be thereby 
in effect excluded, directly or indirectly, 
from the other advantages which the 
school affords.’ This is clearly a very 
different condition, if we are to take the 
words in their simplicity, from that 
which had been previously made 
known. Both appear still on the 
reports of the board. Both cannot 
possibly be of authority. Let us com- 
pare them. Let us take the condition 
as expressed in the letter to which I 
have already alluded: it would bind 
you to exclude a Roman Catholic scholar 
from hearing the Word of God, although 
the youth himself earnestly besought 
permission to remain, and his parents 
had never expressed or felt the faintest 
disinclination to his receiving serip~ 
tural instruction. Take the condition 
as expressed in the other form, and 
it leaves an ample liberty indeed. 
In the former case you cannot permit 
the young person to remain, unless his 
— or guardian have directed that 
e shall: in the latter, you may compel 
the attendance of the youth, unless the 
parent or guardian has objected to 
his attending. In the former case, 
unless parent or guardian has directed 
that the youth attend, you have engaged 
that, if the young person bes you 
with streaming eyes, and by the most 
solemn adjurations, to allow his presence 
while Scripture is read, you will not 
yield to his persuasion. In the latter 
case you are free from all care for the 
parents’ wishes, if the son or daughter 
desire to join the scriptural class ; and, 
so far from being bound not to yield to 
persuasion, you are free to warn, advise, 
persuade, nay, prac may short 
of compel—the young person to do that 
which is contrary to his parents’ express 
desire—that is, to attend upon a course 
of religious instruction which he fears 
may prove pernicious. Is not this 
the import of the condition, ac- 
cording to the recent representation 
of it? And is this, in the spirit 
of the national system, consistent with 
its principle? Is this its antidote to 
what were called the vices of former 
—— Is it by a condition like 
this it insures children against the 
dangers, and parents from the fears 
of proselytism? Is this the value 
of the boasted guarantee to parents 
and guardians, which won from the 
first such favour to the national 
system? In truth, were the condition 
on which Scripture is tolerated to be 
understood in this enlarged sense, the 
national system, so far from guarding 
against attempts to proselyte, would, in 
reality, advise and invite them. But 
the condition cannot be thus under- 
stood, The National Board has taken 
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good care to provide against such an 
nterpretation. In the last—the ninth 
report—in ‘which the condition is ex- 
— in its most liberal form, you 

nd this direction—it is the ninth rule 
in the department of religious instruc- 
tion :—‘ Whatever arrangement is 
made in any school for giving religious 
instruction, must be publicly notified in 
the school-room, in order that those 
children, and those only, may be present 
whose parents or questions allow them.’ 
Here it is distinctly intimated that no 
children are to be present but those 
whose parents allow them. It matters 
not that the young persons might be 
themselves very desirous to remain— 
they must be excluded unless their 
parents assent. In this rule, it is true, 
nothing is said of the party who is to 
enforce the exclusion. The party, 
however, is known. The patron 
clearly is responsible, Indeed, if the 
queries addressed to applicants for aid 
by the inspectors of the National Board 
are the same which were framed by the 
commissioners, it is clear that all such 
applicants have bound themselves in the 
same obligation. One of these queries 
was:—‘ Will you take care that no 
children be present at any religious 
instruction, or exercise, except those 
whose parents consent to their being 

resent?” [ have no means of know- 

g whether an answer to this query is 
at present required: the queries are 
now addressed by the several inspectors 
to the applicants for aid: but in one 
very remarkable instance, it was made 
a means of testing the genius of the 
national system. The answer re- 
turned to it by the committee of a 
school in the north of Ireland was 
this:—‘ The committee wish, that, at 
least, one hour each day should be set 
—_ for scriptural instruction. At 

is time every Roman Catholic child 
shall be at perfect liberty to retire. 
The committee feel that they should not 
interfere further.’ Aid was granted 
to the committee from which this 
answer was received. Roman Catholic 
children chose to join the scriptural 
class; their parents made no objection ; 
a Roman Catholic ecclesiastic entered 
the school-room, and compelled them to 
withdraw—and the National Board 
called upon the committee to refund the 
sums it had advanced to aid them, on 
the ground that the patron had violated 
the rules of the Board—‘ first,’ as the 
secretary of the commissioners explained 
the affair, ‘by a refusal to set apart a 
day for religious instruction in each 
week’—next, ‘by an alteration of the 
rule respecting religious instruction,’ 
in which, according to the views of the 
board, ‘the parents should be direc- 





tory’ according to the views of the 
atron, ‘the children were directory.’ 

do not enter into the inquiry whether 
this charge against the patron of the 
school or his charge against the board, 
had the better foundation. The prin- 
ciple of the board is made plain by it— 
that the patrons must carry into effect 
the rule which orders that parents shall 
direct the religious education of their 
children, No confusion of language in 
such reports could render this’ rule 
ambiguous. It is not the first time the 
National Board has indulged in the 
same confusion of language which has 
rise to this recent controversy. 
{embers of it, too, have allowed them- 
selves a similar license. Mr. Blake, 
who framed the condition in _ its 
most stringent shape, in his exami- 
nation before the Lords’ committee, ex- 
pressed his belief that the Scripture 
might be read during school-hours, 
‘provided that no children were com- 
pelled to take a part in the reading or 
to be present at it, without the assent 
of their parents,” This you will find 
in the Lords’ Report, page 1,341. And, 
on his examination before the Commons’ 
committee, you will find him insisting 
on the importance of the rule that no 
children be allowed to attend except 
those who are directed by their parents : 
and this on the ground that to relax 
such a rule would open facilities for 
attempts to proselyte. I spare you 
citations—you will find ample and per- 
tinent extracts in letters of a noble 
lord, which have recently appeared in 
the Evening Packet. The letter which 
appeared on Saturday, March 23d, 
appears to set the question at rest. 
Mr. Blake was a member of the Board ; 
but the board itself, in its corporate 
capacity, acted in precisely the same 
manner, expressing itself in one report, 
the fourth, as if it guarded only against 
compulsion, and taking care at a sub- 
sequent period to frame its rules 
against permission or indulgence. In 
the former, the principle which is 
pronounced ‘fundamental and unalter- 
able’ is, that the national schools be 
open alike to Christians of all denomi- 
nations; therefore, that no child shall 
be required to be present, &c. &c, In 
the sixth report we find this principle 
applied. And what is its effect? How 
is it illustrated? In the reprinting the 
letter, written by Mr. Blake six years 
before, and in the giving the emphasis 
of italics to the annunciation of the ob- 
noxious condition, ‘that such children 
only as are directed by their parents to 
attend, be then allowed to continue in 
the school, and that all others do 
then retire.’ Thus does the sixth 
report correct the seemingly liberal 
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indulgence of the fourth—as_ the 
last report corrects its predecessor. 
But, indeed, it does not require a very 
acute discrimination to see that, in the 
fourth report, there is the antidote as 
wellas the bane. ‘ We propose,’ say 
the commissioners, ‘ modifying the 
letter of the rule, so as to allow re- 
ligious instruction to be given, and, of 
course, the Scriptures to be read, or 
the Catechism learned, during any of 
the school-hours—provided that such 
an arrangement be made as that no 
children shall take part in, or listen to, 
any ony reading or instruction to 
which their parents object.’ Here is 
the condition on which religious instruc- 
tion is to be allowed. It is not that the 
patrons shall permit, but that they shall 
effect and insure the absence of certain 
children. Such was the condition in 
1838—such was it in 1843, the date of 
the last report.” 


This; we humbly venture to suggest, 
must put an end to any controversy 
respecting the real meaning and inten- 
tion of this regulation of the National 
Board. That they are guilty of equi- 
vocation in representing it at one time 
in one light and at another in another, 
does not, in our judgment, furnish any 
valid excuse for those who have has- 
tily or inconsiderately given in their 
adhesion to this system. Because the 
rule itself was as unambiguous as it 
was stringent; and as long as it con- 
tinued unaltered its meaning could not 
be misunderstood. That plausible 
and glozing expositions of it should be 
given, might well shake confidence 
in the body by whom it was framed, 
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but should not, for a moment, be 
suffered to deceive the plain under- 
standing of an honest man as to 
its real import. If a doubt arose 
from the apparent discrepancy between 
the rule am its comment, that doubt 
would be best solved by a direct ap- 
~ to the board itself. Such, at 
east, would appear to us to be the 
simplest and the most satisfactory 
mode of dealing with such a subject. 
But to gulp in the rule with a 
predetermination to understand it in a 
sense which its words will never bear, 
and that in defiance of an authorita- 
tive decision, which shows clearly how 
it is understood by its framers, does, 
as it appears to us, argue a degree of 
blindness or disingenuousness with 
which but few amongst our clergy 
can be charged, and, if fully known 
to the board, a degree of culpable 
connivance on their part which could 
scarcely be too strongly censured. 

We say, therefore, if the rule is 
still to be preserved in its unabated 
strictness, let such determination be 
made known, and the few of our 
clergy who have joined the National 
Board will not hesitate one moment 
as to the part which they should take. 
If it is not to be persevered in, LET 1T 
BE FRANKLY RESCINDED—and then we 
say, one very formidable objection to 
the national system, which has aliena- 
ted from it the regards of those who 
value the command of God above the 
injunction of man, will be removed.* 

Perhaps, the most interesting and 
instructive part of Dr. O’Sullivan’s 


* We have, this moment, seen a very important mene which has taken 
J 


lace upon this subject, between Mr. Trench, of Cloughjordan, and the National 
Board, in which the point seems to be conceded. We hail this —— conces- 
sion as an omen of better things. It is now, for the first time, declared officially, 
that the patron of a national school is not required to do more than notify to the 
children in attendance that religious instruction is about to commence; and it 
rests with them to remain or withdraw, just as they please. This is, obviously, 
a very different state of things from that which required of the patron to compel 
them to withdraw, unless the express direction of the parent sanctioned their 
being present at religious instruction. 

There are, however, still difficulties in this matter, which are rather adroitly 
evaded, than directly removed. In the same report, to which the commissioners 
refer, there is the following rule: ‘“‘ Whatever arrangement is made in any school, 
for giving religious instruction, must be publicly notified in the school-room—in 
order that those children, and those only, may be present, whose parents or 

ardians allow them.” Now, from this it is quite clear, that there is no power 
eft with the master, or patron, to permit the attendance of any child, who has not 
the permission of his parent. While this rule remains unrescinded, and one, to 
the observance of which every patron must be pledged, no liberality of interpre- 
tation, which may be given to the other, could be practically availing. Nor, can 































































































































































































































































































most able speech, was that in which 
he vindicated Lord Stanley from all 
responsibility for the most vicious por- 
tions of the national system. That 
noble lord was led into grave error, 
when he was induced to believe that 
the Bible was unpalatable to the Roman 
Catholic population. But he never 
passed into the opposite extreme, as 
the Board appear to have done, by 
interdicting its use respecting one 
class, as well as not enjoining it re- 
specting another. But we will suffer 
the learned doctor to state the case 
for himself. 


“ The letter of Lord Stanley to the 
Duke of Leinster, on the subject of na- 
tional education, and the formation of 
a board of commissioners, states that 
parliament had ‘ appropriated a sum of 
money, as an experiment of the probable 
success of the proposed system,’ which 
is, no doubt, well remembered by all 
who hear me. It contained instructions 
by which the commissioners were to be 

ided, in judging of applications to 
them for aid, and directed that they 
should refuse applications in which cer- 
tain objects were not locally provided 
for. It is, perhaps, in the memory of 
many here that this direction was not 
complied with ; and that the reason as- 
signed for disregarding it was, in sub- 
stance, that the system would not be re- 
ceived in Ireland on the terms on which 
the commissioners were directed to in- 
troduce it. This was a confession of 
the unsuitableness of the system to the 
circumstances of Ireland. The desire 
of the government and legislature, as 
intimated in Lord Stanley's letter, was 
to institute a system which should se- 
cure local co-operation, local expendi- 
ture, and, it may be added, local super- 
intendence, such as might be confided 
in. Without such adjuncts, the system 
should be considered marred and imper- 
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fect ; and when they were found unat- 
tainable, the National Board should 
have dissolved, acknowledging that the 
scheme they were appointed to carry 
into effect was impracticable. Not to 
do so would have been in itself an of- 
fence. But the commissioners of edu- 
cation are guilty of a far graver wrong. 
They set up for themselves an evil prin- 
ciple at variance with the spirit of the 
instructions they impliedly promised to 
act upon; and to this idol of their own 
formation they sacrificed important mat- 
ters of detail upon which it was their 
duty to have insisted. What was it 
which rendered it difficult to find local 
co-operation, inspection, expenditure, 
for the national system of education ? 
What was it which caused so many men, 
whose services and whose names were 
so earnestly desired, to hold themselves 
estranged from it? The rule respecting 
Scriptures. Is there any ground or 
warranty for such a rule in Lord Stan- 
ley’s letter? I shall read for you the 
only passage from it in which a justifi- 
cation or excuse could be looked for: 
you shall soon see how far it is from af- 
fording any—‘ The determination to en- 
force in all their schools [the noble lord 
is writing of the Kildare-place Society] 
the reading of the holy Scriptures with- 
out note or comment, was undoubtedly 
taken with the purest motives—with the 
wish at once to connect religious with 
moral and literary education, and at the 
same time not to run the risk of wound- 
ing the peculiar feelings of any sect by 
catechetical instruction, or comments 
which might tend to subjects of polemi- 
cal controversy. But it seems to have 
been overlooked that the principles of 
the Roman Catholic church (to which, 
in any system intended for general dif- 
fusion in Ireland, the bulk of the pupils 
must necessarily belong,) were totally 
at variance with this principle, and that 
the reading of the holy Scriptures, with- 
out note or comment, by children, must 
be peculiarly obnoxious to a church 








we consider the omission of all allusion to it, on the present occasion, as other than 
disingenuous, or most censurably neglectful. 

Still it holds out a hope. The Board are evidently wincing under public opinion. 
Already, their system has undergone many changes; but they have all been made 
in a way that clearly indicates a disposition to cling, with a desperate tenacity, to 
that original error, to which alone it is owing that any such changes were required. 
That error is the prohibition, whether total or partial, of holy Scripture—the 
| meson. the sacred volume upon the same level with mere human works of religious 

struction. Had they adhered to Lord Stanley’s plan, the introduction, or not, 
of holy Scripture, during the hours of united instruction, would have been left to 


the jud 


ent of the patron, while all works of a controversial nature were rigidly 


excluded. Now, if they frankly recurred to this principle, and candidly and inge- 
nuously annulled all rules and regulations by which it is contravened, we would 
have some hope that the system might be made to work well—or, at all events, we 


would have a very considerable security against its worst evils. 
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which denies, even to adults, the right 
of unaided private interpretation of the 
sacred volume in articles of religious 
belief. Shortly after its institution, 
although the society prospered and ex- 
tended its operations under the fostering 
eare of the legislature, this vital defect 
began to be noticed, and the Roman 
Catholic clergy began to exert them- 
selves with energy and success against 
a system to which = were in principle 
opposed, and which they feared might 
lead in its results to proselytism, even 
although no such object was contem- 
plated by its promoters. When this > 
osition arose, founded on such grounds, 
it soon became manifest that the system 
could not become one of national educa- 
tion.’ Such is the memorable passage 
in Lord Stanley’s letter, which has been 
so perniciously abused. I concern my- 
self with it on this occasion, no further 
than as it notices the regulation which 
the noble lord regarded as the vital de- 
fect of former systems—the defect which 
he thought incapacitated them from be- 
coming systems of united education. It 
was the determination to enforce the 
reading of the Scriptures without note 
or comment in the schools—to enforce, 
observe, not to permit. How, then, 
should this defect be remedied? Evi- 
dently, on the noble lord's principles, by 
annulling the obnoxious regulation—by 
not enforcing in the schools the reading 
of Scripture. Is this the policy adopted 
by the board constituted for the purpose 
of carrying the noble lord’s views into 
action? They declare that they regard 
Lord Stanley’s letter as the great char- 
ter of their system. I read from the 
Appendix to the Third Report of the 
National Board, from the evidence of 
the Right Hon. A. R. Blake, one of the 
commissioners—‘ What power have the 
board for the formation of rules and 
regulations for their own conduct and 
for the management of the schools ? No 
le has been expressly given to us, 
eyond the power expressed in Mr. 
Stanley's letter to the Duke of Leinster ; 
but we assume the power of formin 
such rules from time to time as we think 
necessary for the furtherance of the sys- 
tem. Mr. Stanley’s letter is the magna 
charta.’ Yes: Lord Stanley’s letter is 
the great charter of the system of na- 
tional education, and observe how the 
— differs from it, This great 
charter, as it is styled, professed merely 
to liberalise national education—the 
National Board would effect this object 
" banishing or incarcerating Scripture. 
he great charter would open the 
school doors to some who might not 
wish to hear the Word of God—the 
National Board would bar the doors 
against the multitudes who would press 


to hear it. The great charter paid 
respect to the prejudices and the anti- 
scriptural obligations of Roman Catho- 
lic priests—the National Board extended 
this accommodation into the enormous 
evil of causing scandal to the consciences 
of all among the millions of British 
Protestants who hold principle dear. 
If the great charter were fairly carried 
into effect, the experiment of united 
education might have a trial—the wis- 
dom of the country would be safe to 
take a part among the agencies by which 
it was promoted—the question whether 
it would be right to take a part would 
be determined by the circumstances of 
each individual case, not by the vices of 
a system ; and although the scheme of 
education, which should be the result of 
such an experiment, might not be per- 
fectly uniform or speedily completed, it 
would be one which the charities of pious 
hearts would exert themselves in mould- 
ing, indulging a spirit of accommodation 
so far as necessity demanded, and no 
further than sound principle permitted. 
The guilt of prescribing limits to the 
free and widely practicable circulation 
of God’s Word would not be, as it is now, 
a national sin; and, instead of seeing 
religious differences becoming, as they 
are now in too many a district, inveterate 
and incurable, separating the classes 
whom they distinguish into rival and (it 
may be dreaded): hostile nations, we 
should have had principles and feelings 
disengaged and set at work, before 
whose influence bigotry could not sus- 
tain itself—we should see our social sys- 
tem become graced by instances of mu- 
tual toleration, mutual deference—we 
should see that where conscience was 
free, and God’s Word not rudely dis- 
honoured, habits of edifying intercourse 
could be formed between all classes of 
our people—estrangement would cease 
—where distrust could not be kept 
alive, a continued interchange of kindly 
offices would confirm a reciprocity of 
kindly feelings—and we should in time 
see the hallowed dream of Christian 
and patriot realized in a land where 
discord had ceased, and the people were 
united. For all the good left undone— 
—for the worst of the evil that has 
been done—for our present social dis- 
tractions — for the consequences—the 
desolating consequences, to be appre- 
hended from them, the National Board 
should hold itself responsible, The 
rohibition of Scripture was their doing, 
hey had no warranty for it in the 
letter of directions which they pled, 
themselves to observe, and declared to 
be the great charter of their system. 
The evil was all their own. And yet, 
daring advocates, or pliant instruments, 
affect to claim for them the praise of 
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liberal dealing, and to say that their 
great distinction is, that they respect 
the freedom of human opinion. Let 
this specious falsehood be thoroughly 
exposed and refuted. Let it be remem- 
bered that there are three forms of law 
respecting holy Scripture applicable to 
national education—one, that which en- 
forced the reading of the Bible in every 
school ; one, which neither enforces nor 
excludes the Scripture ; and a third, by 
which Scripture is prohibited. The 
first would ce a law of religious educa- 
tion according to the principles of the 
Catholic Church ; the second would be 
a law of secular education, such as 
Lord Stanley proposed to institute ; 
the third is the law of Romanism, as 
proclaimed and enforced by the Na- 
tional Board. For not submitting to 
this law, and making ourselves partners 
with the framers of it, we have been ac- 
cused as contumacious; let us but have 
a just judge between us and the Na- 
tional Board and we need have little 
fear of a sentence.” 


Yes; thus the matter stands at 
resent ; the Board have transmuted 
into rampant popery the unsuspecting 
liberality of the noble lord. He has 
done little more than furnish the plat- 
form, and provide the facilities which 
have enabled them to erect a super- 
structure very different from that 
which he intended. He says, the Bible 
shall not be enjoined upon those who 
dislike—they say, we will not indulge 
with it, those who like it. He says, 
I wish to remove a stumbling-block 
out of the way of the Roman Catho- 
lics ; they say, we are determined to 
place one in the way of the Protes- 
tants. Thus, as Dr. O'Sullivan pow- 
erfully contends, is the stamp of Ro- 
manism imprinted upon their system. 
Had the rule been as Lord Stanley 
intended, it should have been neither 
compulsory nor prohibitory; but 
leaving the Scriptures open, as the 
pastures of God's peuple, for the free 
ingress of all who chose to profit by 
them, while the conscientious objec- 
tions of all others were respected, we 
do not say that such a system would 
have been the best, but it would, at 
all events, be one that might be tried. 
Each individual clergyman would 
judge for himself, according to the 
circumstances in which he was placed, 
whether it was, or was not, one that 
might be advantageously adopted. In 
some cases, we have no doubt, it would 
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be found advisable, where no com- 
promise of principle could be imputed, 
thus to meet the Roman Catholic 

opulation half way. He would not 
Be scandalized by acting contrary to 
his convictions—and they would not 
have any reason to complain of being 
tempted into a departure from theirs, 
We repeat it, therefore, the Board, 
in not contenting themselves with 
Lord Stanley’s moderate principle, 
have been guilty of a great offence. 
They have given a decided party cha- 
racter to a system which was intended 
to embrace all parties. They have 
raised an insuperable difficulty to any 
co-operation in the carrying out of 
that system, in the minds of by far the 
most numerous and influential portior 
of the established clergy. Indeed, we 
have reason to believe, that the prin- 
cipal managers of the National Board 
contemplated this result; that they 
were moved to this departure from 
Lord Stanley's plan, chiefly by the 
consideration, that it must for ever 
cut off the conscientious members of 
the Established Church from all con- 
nection with national education. The 
government, they knew, did not look 
narrowly into these things, and would 
not be likely to discern the taint which 
is yet — perceptible to those, whose 
more exclusive duty it is to attend to 
spiritual things. The clergy were, 
therefore, to experience a full measure 
of reprobation from the powers that 
be, for not adopting, while they could 
not, without wounding their own con- 
sciences, be consenting parties to this 
system, which placed under interdict 
the word of God. But, if we are 
wrong in thus imputing to them malice 
prepense, in thus enforcing a regula- 
tion, for which they had no authority 
in Lord Stanley's letter—a letter which 
they recognise as their magna charta— 
the remedy, in this case also, is in their 
own hands. Let this rule be rescinded, 
Let the system become what Lord 
Stanley intended it to be—let there be 
no prohibition of Scripture, where the 
reading of it is desired ; let there be 
no enforcement of it, where it is not 
desired. Let as much respect be shown 
to the principles of one class, as has 
been shown to the prejudices, or the 
fancied prejudices, of another; and 
we have very little doubt, that the 
instances are not a few, in which con- 
scientious clergymen of the Established 
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Church would no longer refuse their 
co-operation. 

But until that, or something equi- 
valent to that, be done, the clergy of 
the Established Church must stand 
aloof from all connection with the 
National Board. They are not insen- 
sible to the disadvantages under which 
they are placed, in thus being debarred 
the patronage of the state in their 
endeavours to carry out their en- 
lightened views, while that patronage 
is profusely lavished upon the main- 
tainer of an unscriptural system. 
But they feel that any compromise of 
principle on their part, such as is now 
required, would be a desertion of their 
bounden duty, and amount to an aban- 
donment of their trust in God. Better, 
therefore, they feel it to appeal to the 
faithful of their own communion for 
the means of conducting scriptural 
education upon the principle which 
they hold in honour, than accept of 
any advantages from an unnatural 
alliance by which they must do vio- 
lence to their heart-felt persuasions. 
And in the measure of success which 
has already prospered their exertions 
they have reason for much thankful- 
ness to God. The report which was 
read at their last meeting thus alludes 
to the difficulties of their position, in 
a spirit which must surely be gratify- 
ing to every religious mind :— 


‘To deny that such difficulties ex- 
ist, would be as impolitic as it is, un- 
happily, untrue ; for it is not by closing 
our eyes upon the dangers and obsta- 
cles that beset our path in any course of 
life, that we can either hope to avoid 
them, or to overcome their force. But 
your committee are not disheartened by 
such impediments, because they do not 
lean upon their own strength, nor trust 
to any human power for the successful 
result of their exertions. They have 
had, indeed, in the course of the society's 
progress, many gratifying proofs of a 
considerable measure of success. For 
these they desire to be thankful to Him 
‘from whom every good and perfect 
gift descendeth,’ and they would take 
them as an intimation of enlarged pros- 
perity in time to come, so long as the 
society continues faithful in the dis- 
charge of its sacred duty; but even 
were such indications of success less 
manifest, they feel that they ought not 
to allow themselves to cherish a de- 
sponding spirit; they know that the 
Lord God Omnipotent reigneth ;—they 
believe that he has purposes of good in 
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store for his church; and that he will, 
in his own appointed time, and by his 


“own selected means, work these pur- 


poses into full effect; and therefore, 
even when the course of human affairs 
may appear the most unpromising, they 
desire to keep in continual remem- 
brance, that he can accomplish his own 
will in opposition to human plans, and 
advance, by means apparently the most 
incompetent, any cause which is calcu- 
lated to promote his own glory, and the 
welfare of man.” 


When we consider the short time 
during which the Church Education 
Society has existed—the numerous 
difficulties with which it has had tocon- 
tend—the depressed and impoverished 
state of the established clergy—the 
ignorance, generally speaking, of the 
lay community as to the real charac- 
ter of the national system—the fact, 
that by three successive cabinets that 
system has been adopted, and the ap- 
parent hopelessness of continuing to 
struggle against it, our wonder is 
great that it has accomplished already 
what it has accomplished under so 
many disadvantages. It has, this 
moment, in connection with it 1647 
schools, having 99,165 children on 
the rolls; and of these 13,895 are 
children of Protestant Dissenters, and 
32,788 RomanCatholics! Will any man 
doubt, after this, that had government 
acted a consistent part, and endowed 
that system which it believes to be the 
best, the whole population, with very 
inconsiderable exceptions, would this 
moment be enjoying the inestimable 
benefit of sound scriptural education ? 

Already a junction has been formed 
with the London Hibernian Society, 
or rather that society have handed 
over to the Church Education Society 
the superintendence of their schools. 
The report then proceeds :— 


“At the time of this union there 
were in connexion with the London 
Hibernian Society 474 schools, of which 
not more than 14 were under the super- 
intendence of ministers of a 
communions. Of these schools 
have been formally transferred to your 
charge—their respective patrons having 
entered into an engagement that they 
shall in future be conducted in strict 
conformity with the requirements of 
your fundamental laws ; and your com- 
mittee have on their part engaged to 
apply the funds remitted to them by the 
London Hibernian Committee, as far a9 
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they will go, in the first instance, in 
giving to these schools, so long as they 
continue to deserve it, the same amount 
of teacher's stipend, as also of books 
and school requisites, that they have 
hitherto received from the London 
Hibernian Society. In addition to the 
above, 23 schools under the Ladies’ 
Hibernian School Society have also 
been put in connexion with you.” 


As an objection to this arrange- 
ment has been felt in some quarters, 
we gladly give the benefit of our 
circulation to the following explana- 
tion, which has been made in the re- 
port, and by which we trust any 
scruples will be removed which might 
have operated to the disadvantage of 
the society :— 


** Your committee regret that one of 
the arrangements connected with this 
union has been much misunderstood by 
some of the friends of the society, and 
has originated in consequence some 
mistaken apprehension. ‘T'o prevent all 

ossibility of misconception on the sub- 
ject, they avail themselves of the present 
opportunity to reiterate, in the most 
public manner they are able, the expla- 
nation which they have already given 
with respect to it. 

** As you are doubtless aware, some of 
the schools connected with the London 
Hibernian Society are under the charge 
of teachers who are not members of the 
church. Your committee conceived it 
was in accordance with your second 
fundamental law, that such schools 
should be taken into union with your 
society, although retaining their present 
teachers; and they accordingly made 
a stipulation to that effect with the 
London Hibernian committee. They 
did not at the time anticipate that any 

rsons who understood the laws, and 
new the a of the society, could 
imagine that in acting thus they were 
adopting any novel course, or that they 
meant to allow these schools to have a 
succession of dissenting teachers. It 
appears, however, that such an im- 
pression was taken up by some. Until 
the subject was brought before your 
committee in a tangible form, it was 
obviously impossible for them to deal 
with it; but the opportunity of doing 
80 was soon afforded them by two of 
the diocesan committees—the one re- 
questing a definite explanation of the 
arrangement alluded to; the other re- 
quiring from your committee their inter- 
retation of the second fundamental 

w, upon which that arrangement was 
professedly based. To the former they 
replied, that they ‘did not contemplate 





extending this permission to masters 
hereafter to be appointed ;’ to the latter, 
that they conceived ‘the meaning of 
the second fundamental law to be, that 
all schoolmasters to be hereafter ap- 

ointed, either to new schools, or to ex- 
isting schools whose masters have been 
removed, shall be in all cases members 
of the church.’” 


Thus, while the aid of government 
is largely given to the Romish priests, 
to maintain the empire of the king- 
dom of darkness—to double rivet the 
fetters of those whom they hold in 
spiritual bondage—to put a bridle in 
the jaws of the people, causing them 
to err—the few enlightened friends of 
truth who have combined for the pur- 
pose of promoting a sound system of 
scriptural instruction have already col- 
lected together nearly 100,000 pupils, 
who are daily instructed in the reading 
of the divine word; and of these, 
nearly one third are members of the 
Church of Rome! Ponder this, ye 
legislators, who look upon popery in 
Ireland as “un fait accompli ;” who 
deem it expedient that the people 
should be educated upon its princi- 
ple, if they are to be educated at all ; 
and acknowledge that you have mis- 
taken both their character and your 
own duty in acting, as you have done, 
under such a delusion. 

The truth is, that the stirrings of 
the popular mind in the direction of 
more enlightened convictions, are 
amongst the most noticeable as well 
as the most interesting of the facts 
which attract the attention of the moral 
inquirer. It is quite impossible, in a 
country like ours, that scriptural en- 
lightenment should fail to produce a 
very perceptible influence upon the 
minds and the hearts of our popula- 
tion. We are acquainted with a case 
in which a poor man sent his child to 
a scriptural school, with no view be- 
yond the acquirement of the tempo- 
ral knowledge which might there be 
gained. His priest called upon him 
to withdraw the child. The man re- 
monstrated, and expressed the great 
satisfaction which he had at the sur- 
prising proficiency which his child 
had made, and added, that he did 
not see how he could be the worse for 
learning to read the Bible. “But,” 
said he, ‘¢ I'll tell your reverence what 
T'll do. If you set up as good a school; 
I'll send him to you,” “J will not,” 
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said the priest. “Then,” said the 
man, “he must go where he has 
already got so much benefit.” 
produced a storm of abuse, in which 
the reverend gentleman told him, that 
in his dying hour he would not give 
him extreme unction. ‘ You wont!” 
says the man. “I wont,” says the 
priest. ‘ Then,” observed the rustic, 
who was “ abnormis sapiens,” “ with 
the blessing of God, I'll endeavour 
to outlive your reverence.” Thus it 
is, that every where throughout the 
country, common sense and the in- 
stincts of the human heart are at war 
with that system of spiritual dark- 
ness under which alone the domination 
of an unscriptural priesthood can be 
maintained. And while nature, and 
grace, and common sense, and grow- 
ing spiritual light are thusstruggling to 
disengage themselves from the mists of 
ignorance and idolatry in which they 
had been involved, these happy ten- 
dencies are counteracted by a mandate 
which remands them sternly to the 
place from whence they came, and 
pronounces an interdict upon all edu- 
cation but such as they may receive 
from the hands of those who have 
taken away the key of knowledge, 
who refuse to enter into the sacred 
edifice themselves, while those who 
would enter in they hinder. 

Let any one who wishes to know 
what may be done by judicious exer- 
tions to increase the numbers of our 
Protestant population, inquire what 
has been done in Mr. Preston’s inte- 
resting colony in the county of Kil- 
dare. Of the heroic enterprise of 
Mr. Nangle at Achill our readers are 
sufficiently aware, and of the astonish- 
ing fact, that in that extreme part of 
popish Ireland the labours of the mis- 
sionary have been blessed to so extra- 
ordinary a degree, that an additional 
church has been lately required for 
the accommodation of the increasing 
converts. And there has just been 
we into our hands a report from the 

ingle Colony, in an extreme part of 
the county of Kerry, from which we 
make the following extract :— 


‘‘ The number of converts in Dingle, 
in January 1843, was 310 individuals. 


‘¢ The number of converts in Dingle, 
in March 1844, was 330 individuals ; 
73 families. 


*« Attendance at the school in Dingle 


This ~ 
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now, children 180; on Sunday, adults 


130. 


** At “Keelmelchedar there are con- 
verts 80. 

‘Children at Keelmelchedar school 
41. 

** AtSDunerlin, converts 50. 

‘Children of Dunerlin at school 28,” 


Such is the work which is now going 
on in every part of this country, and 
to which “a heavy blow and great 
discouragement” has been given by a 
system of policy which strengthens the 
hands of an unscriptural priesthood by 
legislative encouragement and temporal 
aid, exactly in proportion as that au- 
thority is fading before the progress 
of truth and knowledge! God says 
of popery, “It shall decrease.” No,” 
says the British legislature, “it shall 
increase.” God says, “ The circle of 
light shall gain upon the circle of 
darkness.” ‘ No,” says the British 
parliament, “the circle of darkness 
shall gain upon the circle of light.” 
Is there. any other language in which, 
with our convictions, we could convey 
an adequate idea of the perverse policy 
by which the domination of a tottering 
superstition is maintained, and the la- 
bours of evangelical men marred or 
counteracted in Ireland ? 

All the government had to do was, 
to stay their hand; not to obstruct the 
progress of light; not to aid in up- 
holding the empire of darkness; and 
a process would have gone on, rapidly, 
by which the whole country would be 
evangelized. They had only to re- 
cognise, and to uphold, the Esta- 
blished Church, as the authorised 
organ of national education, and, de- 
spite the maledictions of those who 
‘‘ hate the light,” education upon scrip- 
tural principles would proceed, until 
its influence was felt throughout the 
length and the breadth of the land. 
Instead of that, they have established 
“the National Board;” and that board 
have made the Romish priesthood of 
the country their agents in the work 
of enlightening the popular mind! Itis 
as yet too soon to say with what fruits; 
but that priesthood, through their 
whole extent, from the bishop to the 
humblest curate, manifested, during 
the repeal agitation, dispositions and 
principles which leave no room ‘to 
doubt of the tendency of the instruc- 
tion which they will impart, where 
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“@ieg or their instruments are the 
gmasters. 

But we are asked, why not co-ope- 
rate with that priesthood, for the pur- 
pose of endeavouring at least to miti- 
gate we? Because we could not 
do 30, stand at present, with- 
out committing ourselves to an appro- 
val of principles which we condemn. 
It somaediess to refer again to the topics 
which we have already disposed of ;— 
we could not be consenting parties to 
a system which would require of 
us to constitute ourselves a wall of 

nm between Roman Catholic 
children and the word of God. But 
if we did, it would not be of any 
avail. The instances are not a few in 
which such a cooperation was tried, 
and proved to be worse than useless. 
We would be very glad to have a 
statement from the Rev. F.. Trench, 
of Cloughjordan, in the county of Tip- 
ary, of the probable offences which 
Jed to the murder of the national 
schoolmaster, Sheppard, who was 
under his special protection. This 
unfortunate man, it is supposed, in- 
curred the displeasure of the priest 
for attending strictly to Mr. Trench’s 
directions to observe the rules of the 
Board. He was denounced from the 
altar and savagely murdered. It is 
strange, if the fact be so, that this 
denunciation was not alluded to at the 
trial. In a trial that preceded it, a 
similar fact was deposed to by witnesses. 
The victim, Tierney, was NAMED FROM 
THE ALTAR in the morning, and mur- 
dered on Sunday evening! But in 
the case of Sheppard, we are told by 
The Statesman newspaper, “ this fact 
of altar-naming was purposely -— 
or the se of screening t 
ee 


The editor thus 
proceeds :— 


“In our paper of Friday last ap- 
the trial of the murderers of 

ames Sheppard, the schoolmaster of 
the national school, Cloughjordan. The 
prisoners were found, as usual, not 
guilty. In} the charge of the judge in 


' “4 
the former case, allusion was made to 
the altar-naming as a possible motive. 
In the charge of the same judge in this 
case, some stress was laid on the ab- 
sence of motive, because this altar- 
naming in this case was designedly sup- 
pressed. Yet we are credibly informed 
that the fact of the altar denunciation 
of Sheppard, on the Sunday before his 
murder, is notorious in that neighbour- 
hood. And the cause of that denuncia- 
tion is alleged to be some offence taken 
by the-priest on occasion of his visit to 
the national school of Cloughjordan, 
atronised by the Rev. F. F. Trench. 
e are informed that the knowledge of 
this fact wasjin the possession of the 
magistrates who took the informations ; 
of the crown prosecutors; and of the 
Rev. Mr. Trench himself, who gave 
evidence at the trial, which, contrary to 
his usual practice, he attended for seve- 
ral days. The reason or excuse alleged 
for this suppression of truth is, ‘‘to 
avoid giving a party complexion to the 
trial, and so to’gain a chance of a ver- 
dict.” In the former case the evidence 
of the awful fact is given, in this it is 
suppressed, but in both instances the 
result of no verdict is the same, be- 
cause the fact of the priestly denounce- 
ment was, in the country and to the 
jury, notorious.” ; 


We do think that Mr. Trench owes 
an explanation to the public upon this 
subject. Was there a difference of 
opinion between the priest and him 
respecting the course of instruction 
in the national school? Did the de- 
ceased incur the displeasure of the 
priest, because he followed his injunc- 
tion? Was he denounced from the 
altar in the manner described? And, 
did his murder follow his denounce- 
ment so soon as has been stated ? 
Because, if the case be so, (and we 
do think Mr. Trench would have con- 
tradicted the paragraph in the States- 
man, if it had no foundation in fact,) 
it speaks trumpet-tongued as to the 
utter inefficacy of any attempt, on the 
part of the established clergy, to cor- 
rect the vices, or to prevent the abuses 
of the national system.* 









* The following which we extract from ‘“‘ the Warder ” of April 6th, will give the 
English reader some idea of the altar denunciation above described ;— 

“ Altar denunciations, or rather proscriptions, we have frequently spoken of. 
They are no bruta fulmina, but the thunder in which the bolt of death is too often 
vollied. This sure mode of devoting the obnoxious to the infernal penalties of 
Ribbonism, is widely practised and in full operation in the south of Ireland. In too 


any cases, indeed, the reverend culprit is screened, and his victim perishes, and 
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We are acquainted with another 
case, in which similar co-operation was 
attempted, in the diocese of Ferns, 
and which proved altogether unavail- 
ing. The school was going on appa- 
rently to the satisfaction of the Pro- 
testant patron—but this did not please 


the priest; although no rule of the 
Boafd was violated, it was denounéed 
from the altar; the children were 
withdrawn ; and, consequently, the 
aid of the Board was withheld. 

While matters remain in this state, 
therefore, there neither can, nor ought 


the immediate executioners of his dastard malignity are arraigned at the bar of 
justice, while he himself, with the complacency of conscious security, and the 
swagger of sleek and prosperous villany, mounts the table to swear to the social 
virtues of the murderers at the bar—his own atrocity too often unexposed, and 
his congninete ministers too seldom convicted. In our last publication, the reader 
will find the report of a trial of a man named Gleeson for the murder of another 
named Tierney, and which, spite of the most overwhelming and unexceptional 
evidence for the prosecution, resulted in the acquittal of the prisoner. In- this 
case it was proved that the deceased had been denounced by the priest on Sunday 
in the chapel, and that he was murdered in the evening of the day of that denuncia- 
tion—a prompt following up of the sacerdotal anathema. We reprint the following 
passage from the evidence of John Gleeson :— 

“«¢ Mr, Brewster—Were you in the chapel the Sunday he was killed? I was. 
Did the priest that day speak of Tierney? He did. What did hesay ofhim? He 
said he hoped he would refrain from what he had done, for that the two men he had 
in were innocent. Was that all he said? He said he hoped the deceased would 
refrain before the trial day comes. That is, that he would not prosecute your 
brother and Larkin? He did not tell his meaning. What exactly did the priest 
say in the chapel? He said he hoped Tierney would. refrain from the badness of 
swearing against the two men he had innocently in. Did he say anything more? No. 
Did he not give a warning to his parishioners? Yes; he told them to take care 
what they would do, and to be sure to have the right persons when they swore 
against men. He named Tierney? He did. As the person who swore falsely ? 

es. The mass was over in an hour that day? No, for the priest took long 
preaching. And Tierney was killed on Sunday mght? He was. I heard Tierney 
was present in the chapel, and I heard the priest say Tierney was at confession 
with at first mass.’ 

‘** Upon a former trial, in 1843, this priest appeared in the character of a witness, 
and his evidence upon that occasion has been reprinted by the ‘ Nenagh Guardian,’ 
in substantiation oF the charge made by Mr. Scott, Q.C., in his reply, and which this 
priest Maher has attempted to repel. The practice, it would seem, is for the priest 
to warn the crown witness against perjury, or, in other words, against giving his 
evidence so as to convict, and this warning, conveyed in a tone of savage and signi- 
ficant denunciation, and accompanied by the pointed mention of the offender by 
name, is promptly followed up by its dreadful practical consummation :— 

** Extract from the ‘ Nenagh Guardian,’ of ietaotan, the 25th March, 1843:— 

** Shooting at with intent to kill.—Michael Larkin, and Thomas Gleeson, were 
indicted for having on the 25th of February, at Ballinaclough, discharged a gun at 
Patrick Tierney, with intent to kill. After the examination of several witnesses, 

‘* The Rev. John Maher, P.P., of Toomavara, was called on by,Mr. Hassard to 
give the prisoners a character. 

“«« The Rev. Gentleman being sworn, was examined—I know the prisoners; I 
know their general character, for I have been their parish priest these twenty 
years; I know them to be peaceable, industrious men. I know them not to be 
mixed up in those matters that disturb the country. 

“‘Mr. Scott—Is it a fact that the neighbourhood of your parish has been 
disturbed of late ? 

“The Rev. Mr. Maher—I cannot say it is remarkable in the way of disturbance 
more than any other place. 

“Mr. Scott—Are you in the habit of speaking of people in your chapel ? 

‘*Rev. Mr. Maher—I am not in the habit of speaking of people by their names. 
During the time of the assizes, I caution them to guard against false swearing ; for 
I have known instances where people have been induced to do so. 

“‘Mr. Scott—Did you ever find it necessary to denounce the deceased in your 
chapel ? 

‘“Rev. Mr. Maher—He came to me to know if I had any notion of making a 
charge upon him with regard to an improper familiarity which he had with a 
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to be any attempt, on our part, at co- 
operation. When the Board alter 
their system, and shape their rules 
after a fashion more in accordance 
with Lord Stanley's letter, which they 
call their charter, then will be the 
time to consider how far individual 
clergymen of the Church of England 
may, or may not, connect themselves 
with it. Until then, we have only to 
go on, as we have hitherto done, 
trusting to the divine blessing, and 
availing ourselves of the liberality of 
our Protestant brethren, both here 
and in England, for the only institute 
which now exists in Ireland for secur- 
ing to the children of the poor the 
blessings of a scriptural educativn. 
Nor can we conclude, without noticing, 
with admiration and gratitude, the 
noble offer which Dean Bernard has 
made—and which will, we trust, be 
met as it deserves. He has pledged 
himself to give to the Church Educa- 
tion Society the sum of one thousand 
pounds, on condition that nine thou- 
sand more are collected within the 
present year. We will not suffer our- 
selves to doubt, for one moment, that 
the advantages of this princely proposal 
will be realized. Let the gentry of 
our church only exhibit a similar zeal, 
and the society will speedily be put into 
a condition, from which the happiest 
results may be expected. God, we 
are told, helps those who help them- 
selves, When we exhibit a self- 
renouncing earnestness in the cause of 
scriptural education, somewhat cor- 
responding to its vast importance, in a 
country like this, it may graciously 





please his divine majesty to open for 
us facilities for proceeding in the good 
work, of which, at present, the hope 
may seem distant. We, therefore, 
say to one and all of those who are 
engaged in this holy cause, “be not 
overcome of evil, but overcome evil 
with good.” 


POSTSCRIPT. 


We deem it right not to close our 
paper without presenting to our readers 
the correspondence which has taken 
place between Mr. Trench and the 
National Board, to which, in a pre- 
ceding note, we have alluded. 

. The following is the correspondence: 


**To the Earl of Clancarty. 


“ April 13, 1844, 

“My pear Lorp—Herewith I send 
you a copy of a communication which I 
have just received from the Board of 
Education. 

‘** The letter which we agreed upon as 
desirable to be written by me to the 
commissioners is as follows ;— 


“*Cloughjordan, April 2, 1844. 

*¢* Srr—The Earl of Clancarty has 
stated, in a letter to the Lord Lieute- 
nant, that ‘‘the reading of the Bible can 
never be introduced into the (national) 
schools, except after notice given that 
all those pupils should withdraw whose 
parents or guardians have not expressly 
directed them to attend.” His lordship 
has justified his statement by referring 
to the sixth report of the commissioners, 









female ; I said that was the first I heard of it; but I told him that it was the 
general opinion he was swearing falsely against the prisoners. 

**Mr, Scott—Do you know yourself that he swore falsely ? 

“Rev. Mr. Maher—Only from the general report of the neighbourhood. 

“ Mr. Scott—How long before his death did you denounce him ? 

**Rev. Mr. Maher—lI did not mention his name. I had reason to speak, and I 
referred to the people in general, and to him in particular. 

“ To Mr. Scott—It was on a Sunday he came to my house. 

“Mr. Scott—Yes; and he was attacked afterwards—in fact, he was murdered 


that night (sensation in court). 


1 )** To the Court—He came to me on Sunday morning, and asked me, my lord, if he 


was not to be attacked. 


“Mr. Hassard—By ‘ attacked,’ my lord, he meant ‘spoken of.’ 


** Court—And did you speak of him ? 


“Rev. Mr. Maher—ZJn a general manner I made general observations. I said 
some people were in the habit of coming forward to swear in matters which they 


knew to be fals . 


“‘Court—Did you mention his name at that time ? 


** Rey. Mr. Maher—I BELIEVE I pip!!!” 
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in which a letter is quoted, addressed 
by the secretary of the Board to the 
patron of the Temple Meeting-house 
svhool, wherein he (Lord Clancarty) 
asserts that his statement is borne out. 
He further relies upon the evidence of 
Mr. Blake and Mr. Carlile, in the Com- 
mons’ committee, in 1837, upon the point 
in question. 

*** On the other hand, I stated that all 
that your rules require is, that there 
should be a public notification in the 
school of the hour at which religious 
instruction is given, and that the rules 
of the Board should be hung up in the 
school, saying that no child is required 
to remain at that time contrary to the 
wish of the parent, and that nothing 
further was required. 

“«T have justified my view of the 
subject by appealing to the plain gram- 
matical meaning of the existing rules, 
taken in connexion with the model appli- 
cation sanctioned in your sixth report, 
as well as with the practice sanctioned 
in my own, and in all other national 
schools with which I am acquainted. 

*** We have both agreed upon the 
desirableness of my making this specific 
communication for the information of the 
public. I beg you will have the good- 
ness to say which of us is in error upon 
the subject ; and I have Lord Clancar- 
ty’s authority for saying that we will 
both regard your reply as deciding the 
question. I remain, your obedient ser- 
vant, 

“6, F. TRENCH.’ 


“The reply just received from the 
secretaries is as follows :— 


“¢ Education Office, April 10, 1844. 


‘* ‘ Srn—Having laid before the Com- 
missioners of Education your letter of 
the 2nd instant, we are directed to in- 
form you, in reply, that Lord Clancarty 
is in error in stating that ‘‘the —s 
of the Bible can never be introduce 
into the national schools, except after 
notice given that all those pupils should 
withdraw whose parents or guardians 
have not expressly directed them to at- 
tend;” the rule of the Board being as 
follows—section II. par. 3, ‘The pa- 
trons of the several schools have the 
right of appointing such religious in- 
struction as they may think proper to 
be given therein, provided that each 
school be open to children of all com- 
munions; that due regard be had to 
parental right and authority; that, ac- 
cordingly, no child be compelled to re- 
ceive or be present at any religious 
instruction to which his parents or 
guardians object ; and that the time for 
giving it be so fixed that no child shall 
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be thereby, in effect, excluded, directly 
or indirectly, from the other advantages 
which the school affords. Subject to 
this, religious instruction may be given 
either during the fixed school hours or 
otherwise ;” and par. 6, “‘ The reading 
of the Scriptures, either in the Protes- 
tant authorised or Douay version, as 
well as the teaching of catechisms, 
comes within the rule as to religious 
instruction.” We are, sir, your very 
obedient servants, 
(Signed) 
** * Maurice Cross, 
*“** James KELLY, 


Secretaries. 


“ * Rev. F. F. Trench, Cloughjordan.’” 


In this, a decision appears to be 
given against the position for which 
Lord Clancarty contended; but as it 
is made upon an incomplete view of the 
case, we entirely concur with our able 
cotemporary The Evening Mail, that 
it must be,regarded as unsatisfactory, 
and would seem evasive. It is true 
that the rule above cited is contained 
in the sixth report of the National 
Board. But it is also true that that 
other rule to which we referred— 
namely, that, “ Whatever arrangement 
is made in any school for giving re- 
ligious instruction must be publicly 
notified in the schoolroom, that those 
children, and those only, may be pre- 
sent whose parents or guardians allow 
them,” appears in the same report. 
According to the dictum of the com- 
missioners, the duty of the patron is 
simply not to compel reluctant children 
to attend; according to this last in- 
junction his duty would be not to allow 
them to attend, during the time of 
religious instruction, without the ex- 
press sanction of their parents. Mr. 
Trench’s question should have had 
reference to this regulation as well as 
to the other, and he should have de- 
sired to be explicitly informed whether 
it is, or is not, to be considered bind- 
ing. Because, if it be not, it would 
be very desirable that the public should 
be officially informed of that fact: 
And if it be, it is very clear, that 
however plausibly the commissioners 
may have contrived their reply re- 
specting the one rule, judgment must 
go by default against them upon the 
other. 

When it is considered what the con- 
duct of the commissioners was on a 
former occasion, our present distrust 
will not seem unreasonable, We allude 
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to the case which Dr. O'Sullivan men- 
tioned in his speech, that in which 
application was made from the north 
of Ireland, to know whether the simple 
pledge that no compulsion should be 
used, would be sufficient to satisfy the 
requirements of the system. The 
answer implied that it would. The 

t was made; the school came 
into operation; and some Roman 
Catholic children, who themselves de- 
sired to remain during the hours of 
religious instruction, were permitted 
to do so. Now although this was 
quite consistent with the terms upon 
which the grant in this particular case 
was solicited and accepted, the priest 
of the parish complained of it as con- 
trary to the rules; the complaint was 
brought under the notice of the board ; 
and they decided against the patron, 
who was required by them to refund 
the money which he had received ;— 
he having, as the secretary writes, 
regarded the wishes of the children 
as “directory,” whereas they re- 
garded the wishes of the parent as 
“directory.” But possibly all this 
has since been changed. It may be 
80; but it would be most desirable to 
know when, and in what manner, and 
to what extent, the change has been 
effected. 

All this is the more important, be- 
cause we regard it, as things stand at 
present, asa change for the worse. If 
every power short of compulsion may 
be employed, then we see no security 
whatever against that spirit of prose- 
lytism, the mere suspicion of which 

ord Stanley deemed it indispensable 
to banish from any system of com- 
bined education in Ireland. This 
point is so well put in The Evening 
Mail, that we cannot do better than 
give it in our cotemporary's own words: 


“Can the National Board, after their 
recent decision, be said to preside over 
such a system? Where parents object 
to the religious instruction oy to 
be given at any particular hour, their 
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children shall not be compelled to at- 
tend. No further protection than this 
is afforded to an anxious parent. If a 
child can be induced by argument, en- 
treaty, persuasion, sympathy, cajolery, 
bribery, the miserable parent’s fears 
and wishes may be altogether disre- 
garded—he has no alternative but that 
of withdrawing his child from the op- 
— of acquiring secular know- 
edge, where it is given at such danger 
to his religious principles. The an- 
nouncement which Mr. Trench has re- 
ceived, and which is proclaimed with so 
much apparent triumph, we repeat, is 
fraught with evil. It proclaims to poor 
Protestants, in all parts of Ireland, 
where they are few in number, that the 
national schools are to be agencies in 
the hands of priests, and monks, and 
nuns, for the perversion of their chil- 
dren's faith. It proclaims, to the clergy 
of all persuasions, that every national 
school will be henceforth a debateable 
ground for sharp controversy. In a 
word, it proclaims that the national 
system, so far from being secured against 
the suspicion of proselytism, is now a 
system where the endeavour to make 
proselytes, by being inferentially con- 
templated and admitted, has become a 
religious duty. To this complexion 
things have come, through the vacilla- 
tions of the National Board. Has not 
Lord Stanley an interest in eres 
that they be at length arrested in their 
downward career, and that they be 
taught and required to conduct the af- 
fairs of the system confided to their 
charge, on some intelligible and steady 
principle ?” 


We would, therefore, venture to 
suggest that matters should not be left 
in this state. The Board, by their re- 
cent decision, have done too much, not 
to do more. ;,We could sincerely 
wish that this system could be so 
shaped as to meet the very reasonable 
requirements of the Church ; but cer- 
tain we are that in its present shape 
there is no true member of the Church 
of England who must not regard an 
alliance with it pernicious or dan- 
gerous. 





